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“There’s only one thing I want. That’s 
you. Even if you’re full of rattlesnake 
blood, I want you.” 


“Do not say that.” She put her 
finger on his lips. “I have not fangs. 
There is not poison in my blood. Only 
love—love for you.” 


He put his arms around her, crushed 
her to him and put his lips down to hers. 


“Why do we waste so much time 
with talk!” He sank to the cool grass. 
She lowered herself beside him. “I 
can’t get you close enough,” he 
whispered. 


-“We should be one person,” she 
breathed on his lips. “I have lived for 
you all this time .. .” 
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PART ONE 


Sue sTOPPED iN the trail and listened to the breath of the moun- 
tain, a far-off sigh, “Suzanne--Suzanne.” It was a welcome sound 
in a strange country, and she walked on silently, with her own sound 
crying through her mind, “Oregon—and—the—seal” 

She had walked most of the night, since vanishing from the camp 
of the Comancheros in Brown’s Hole, Now the distance she had put 
between her and the valley was a wall. They could not catch up 
with her if they tried. They would not try. Not till after the first 
day, at least. They had come a thousand miles to sell beads, knives, 
powder, lead, cloth, trinkets, whiskey, and wine to the Indians and 
trappers. They must sell most of it the first day, while the mountain 
men had money from their furs. They would not spend time hunting 
her in the hills, even though she might bring more in silver, than 
two or three kegs of whiskey. 

Now that she had left them she thought of the Comancheros with 
a little loneliness. In the sweet new air of freedom she remembered 
more of their kindnesses than of their brutality. The soothing hands 
of Tafoya on her forehead when her head swelled and pounded 
from the first heat of the plains. The time Lupe had brought beads 
for her from a passing vendutero, and Slabbo had been bold enough 
then to buy the red and blue pieces of velvet out of which Tafoya 
made the skirt and camisa. Then how hep ainare at her, astonished, 
happy. It had been a simple discovery at first sight in their eyes, The 
calculations of how much she would bring in silver came later. 

The brutish simplicity and indolence of this small tribe of wander- 
ing peddlers seemed almost gay and gentle in the new mist of beauty 
that softened every thought. The offspring of Spanish and Indians, 
they were outcasts belonging to neither race. They had few cus- 
toms or traditions from either, but had inherited only a will to live 
and breed. Having no homeland, nothing to defend and little to 
gain, needing no friends and wanting no enemies, they were thieves 
and cowards with affection and small cruelties for each other, with a 
mild and pleasant manner for all strangers. 

In the years she had been with them they had treated her some- 
what as a stranger; one they would sometime sell for a good price. 
But they had been kind, Gentle Tafoya had taught her to sew 
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leather and do beadwork, and weave blankets and rebozos in the 
manner of the people of Santa Fe and Taos. Slabbo had favored her 
with good cuts of buffalo meat on the plains, and venison when they 
wandered near the Shining Mountains and in the Sangre de Cristos. 
Owl-faced Lupe had taught her to clothe herself well in leather tunic 

reeches, or in the Spanish skirt and blouse, knowing that she 
had a prettiness in either, and would be worth more pesos to some 
chief or townsman or trapper as she developed into a woman. 

They had been sympathetic when loneliness for her father had 
brought spells of weeping. They had been amused by her fits of 
anger and had helped her with new Spanish and Comanche words 
for the expression of it, They had given her songs remembered from 
the paisanos to tell of sadness and gaiety. The women had shown 
her the steps of dances learned from the people of the small New 
Mexican towns they visited to sell buffalo meat and cloth and 
trinkets bought from traders through El Paso del Norte. Slabbo had 
taught her to use a gun and bow and arrow, and she had learned so 
well the men often let her go with them on the deer or buffalo hunt. 

The vagabond life of the Comancheros had not been something 
to ran away from. She had left because now she was seventeen, a 
woman, and would be sold to anyone who had a bag of silver at 
the Rendezvous, 

But before the tribes and wanderers had gathered in Brown’s Hole 
for the great revel and spring trading, the wagon people had driven 
into the valley. She had talked with their women, admired the long 
dresses and sunbonnets, and heard what it was to be like in Oregon, 
Houses with roofs and solid walls, and chairs with four legs to sit on, 
and tables to hold the food, and knives and forks to eat with, and 
husbands growing grain and fruits on the new land. That was some- 
thing her father, Paul Dorion, had wanted for her. That was why he 
had joined the party going to Santa Fe. He had wanted her to live 
in a house and wear a lace mantilla, and have a husband married to 
her by the priest. 

Now, going away from the Comancheros, everything came back 
to her swiftly like a troubled dream, things seen clouded through 
dust of galloping horses on the Pecos, heard through the war cries 
and the screams of dying. That journey had ended on the upper 
Pecos in a night of Comanche murder. She had been the only one 
to live, maybe because she was then too young to kill, and the 
Comanches had taken her with them and traded her to Slabbo for 
some knives and a jug of Bernalillo wine. 

Tt all faded into the breeze in the junipers and was hidden in the 
sigh of the mountain. She walked along lightly again, with her ears 
trained to the air, her eyes on the trail and the wavering shadows of 
the funipers. Spices of juniper and sage and rabbit brush went with 
the whisperings of the ee and the fragrances of wild sweet pea 
among the rocks of the ides and the tall pentstemon that swayed 
beside her as she moved. 
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The breeze on her face began to carry new odors. There was the 
smell of horses and rancid leather and sweaty blankets. She stiffened. 
She walked slowly, ready to dart into the shadows. : 

She came almost to a stop, wondering if there could be another 
way around the mountains. But there was the pull of curiosity. It 
was stronger at this moment than the Oregon dream, just as the 
putrid smells were stronger than the air’s sweetness. She went on 
listening. Her moccasins pressed the earth gently, not to stir pebbles 
on the trail, 

From a rise on the trail she could look down through the junipers 
to a swale where a meadow spread a faintly illumined scarf of grass 
edged with the dark of shrubbery and oak groves. On the meadow 
were horse shadows, heads down, moving slowly to crop the grass. 
Now and then one raised its head, arched its body, and lifted its 
hobbled front legs to lunge forward to new feed. 

Suzanne wondered first if these were the stolen horses of the 
wagon people, but that question answered itself. There were not that 
many horses here. And Indians do not often hobble their mounts. 
They stake them. These were trapper horses, Trappers going to the 
Rendezvous in Brown’s Hole. 

It would be easier and faster to go to Oregon if one had a horse, 
she thought. And a girl with a horse would be more welcome with 
the wagon people than a girl afoot. The horses were destiny. If fate 
had wanted her not to have a horse to ride to Oregon, it would not 
have placed these before her—with hobbles. If it were a sin to steal, 
as her father had said it was, then it was an equal sin to leave 
temptation in one’s path. One sin canceled another. She made up 
her mind swiftly, and swiftly descended, with less sound than was 
made by the breeze in the junipers, 

She came out of the trees and went toward the horses slowly. 
They might vanish. They might be an illusion. But one of them 
raised his head and snorted, alerting the others. They watched her, 
yet did not move. She went up to one with strong legs and a good 
head. She reached out to pat his shoulder and he sniffed and pulled 
back, straining the hobbles. But at her touch he quieted. The others 
put their heads down and went on grazing, 

“My name is Suzanne,” she whispered. “I am going to Oregon.” 
‘The horse let its head droop, in doubt as to whether it should go 
on eating or give attention to this stranger. “If you will take me to 
Oregon I will never sell you or trade you away.” That prospect 
ought to mean as much to a horse as it did to her. 

The horse looked sad. She bent down to untie the hobbles. The 
-knots were tight, very tight. Whoever had tied them must have 
strong fingers if he expected to open such knots, She swore at the 
unknown one gently. When she had freed the horse's legs she tied 
the rope around his neck and looped it over his nose. He still did not 
look happy to be freed of the hobbles. “I will give you.a name, sad 
horse. A happy name ‘Oregon’—that’s it! A horse could not ask for 
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a happier name.” She stood off and looked at him with gladness, At 
last, a horse for herself, to go with freedom! But she was not quite 
happy. “You need something more. You need to be gay. A horse 
who is going to Oregon should be a happy horse.” She stooped down 
and picked dandelions where they gleamed in the light of the faint 
old moon in the dark grass, She braided the flowers into Oregon’s 
mane, Then she stood back and admired him. 

“That is good. For a sad horse, you look very jolly.” She hugged 
him. — 


In the magic of the freedom and the horse, Suzanne had not con- 
sidered that the trappers or whoever it was owued the horses might 
be anything but odors on the breeze. The first intimation she had that 
the spell of the night was not upon-everything was when an incredu- 
lous male voice behind her said, in French, “A woman. One who 
whispers French to the horse. Good God, it is not possible. 

She turned slowly as if expecting to see apparitions, And but for 
the way they gaped at her, as if she were something of an inter- 
rupted dream, they might have been. A wide giant of a man, with 
2 black beard and a mane of black hair bursting out from a yellow 
band around the forehead stood nearest her. Beside him was one 
well-shouldered, with a beardless, rectangular face framed in wild 
brown hair. The third was small against the other two, also beard- 
less, with a round smooth face, large, melancholy eyes. The fourth, 
slender as an aspen, stooped a little, with eyes that stared at her as 
if seeing something that was not there. 

“Gentlemen,” Suzanne said, her voice trembling only a little, but 
taut, as if she could not tell whether she spoke to minds or masks, 
But her voice loosened the air. : 

The giant spoke in round, mocking tones, “Female Being, might I 
suggest that more is needed? The effect needs more. It is unfinished, 
To have but dandelions in the mane is a privation. There are wild 
roses, columbines, scarlet bugles around the meadow.” The voice 
had a French manner about it like an overtone to its chestiness, In 
spite of its mock good nature Suzanne stood motionless, unable to 
turn her head. | J ; 

The one beside him spoke in a Yankee voice, pleasantly full, but 
grudging its lost sleep. “Poor ole Burrtaill You was a good hoss. You 
toted me over many a mountain an’ through many a desert, You 
took the short grass when there wasn’t long. You'd a been willin’ to 
end up as jerky for a starvin’ mountain man, but this is better, An- 
angel in leather britches braidin’ dandelions in your hair!” 

Another voice came in, this one with a Spanish manner. “Maybe 
I dream, but if it is my dream, why is it the horse, not me, who get 
the fowers in his hair?” . 

The giant went on with his speculations. “Maybe a crown—yes, 
that would do it!” His huge shape brushed by Suzanne like a sudden 
wind. From his own black mane he took the band of soiled wool 
cloth and placed it between the ears of the horse. He appraised his 
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work for a moment. “Non! That is the image of Napoleon. An insult 
to the spirit of all horses.” He put the band so that it balanced on 
the head jauntily over one ear. “Behold! There it is! Burrtail in 
Elysium. Could Donatello have done better?” . 

He turned to look at Suzanne, and his large round black beard 
was as wild as the black hair, and eyes as black and wild as the 
beard. “Bon Dieu!” the Frenchman said, after a moment of unbelief, 
“Let me live! This is a female Being. White”—he bent lower, gazed 
into her face—“and pretty.” ' 

For Suzanne it was the end of freedom, the last of Oregon. She 
was. surrounded, corralled again. She stood as if balanced on a 
limb, unable to decide whether to run or face them, She was too 
terrified, in spite of the good-natured tones of the men’s voices, to 
try to run. Too paralyzed to scream. A rabbit trapped by wolves. 
The fantasy was ended. 

“Come closer and let me look at you,” the Yank voice commanded. 

Meekly, as one who is used to being told what to do, she turned, 
She summoned the defiance she could and looked into the face of 
the Yank. In the dim moonlight, and a beginning of dawnlight in the 
east, she saw good steady eyes. 

Finally he released a long, slow breath. “Guess I been away from 
people too long. Or maybe it’s that crazy little moon. I dassent wait 
to see you in daylight, girl. You'll probably turn out to be an itchy, 
cast-off Ute. Better run along and pick dandelions in the next 
meadow.” He sounded angry all at once, as if she might be some 
kind of trick. 

With relief she was about to take him at his word. “Very well, 
m’sieu. I go.” But as she turned she felt solid fingers on her arm. 

eS we ought to have a little palaver fore you go,” the Yank 
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The fear came back. “There is nothing to know, m’sieu. I am 
only a stranger.” 

The Yank glanced at his companions. “Hear that?” he said, tight- 
ening his grip on her arm. “This is a stranger.” 

“We are strangers, also, m’mselle.” The Frenchman’s mouth 
opened with amusement. “You belong with us. We are one family 
of strangers.” 

“You come with us to the Rendezvous, Sefiorita Stranger,” the 
smal! Spanish one said, hopefully. “We sell our furs, we buy wine 
and beads for you. You be the prettiest goddamn stranger at the 
Rendezvous.” 

“I have come from wine and beads. I do not want that Ren- 
dezvous.” 
pene nobody goes away from the Rendezvous!” the Frenchman 
said, 

“I go to Oregon,” Suzanne said, with firmness that surprised her. 

“Oregon?” the Yank said, as if now it were not the moon that 
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was crazy. “That’s a thousand miles away. What’ you do in 
Oregon?” 

“First I get there,” she said. 

“Afoot?” the Yank said. 

“Is possible. I can walk, ten mile, thirty mile. I can walk a 
thousand mile.” Terror was giving way to defiance now. These were 
only men, amazed men, with hungry eyes. They did not sound like 
brutes, but only men hungry for the lock of a female face, 

“You pick a bad trail to Oregon, m'mselle,” the Frenchman said. 
“Any trail to Oregon is bad for one like you. There are many Utes, 
Shoshonis, Pend d’Oreilles that way. If you get to Oregon it will be 
with a dozen papooses.” 

She lifted her ies pulling away from the Yank’s grip at the 
same time. “When I go around these mountain I catch up with 
wagons. Then I walk along beside, or ride in fine seat.” 

What do you know about any wagons?” the Yank said. 

“There are wagons in Brown's Hole, waiting. When they find 

thee horse that is stolen they go to Bridger, then to Oregon from 


ere, 
Daylight had come full and golden above the eastern foothills, 
the four assorted man shadows steod against it, staring at her 
with even more hunger. 

The Yank was first to speak after a long silence. “Why didn’t 
you stay in Brown’s Hole an’ go with them from there?” 

“I had to run away from the Comancheros, m’sieu. They want 
to sell me to somebody.” 

“The filthy little breed peddlers from the Texas Country?” 

“These ones not bad. Only I had te go to Oregon.” 

“How'd they get you?” 

She shrugged. It was a story for a long winter evening. Not one 
to be started now. 

The Frenchman said, “You go this way and nobody will sell you. 
Conmarrowap and his Shoshonis will take you and keep you. They 
got many horse in Funnel Canyon up here en the trail. They keep 
you to braid dandelions in the manes.” A grin seeped across the 
small one’s face. 

“Maybe they got wagon people’s horses,” the Yank said. “If 

owap's got wagon people’s horses in Funnel Canyon, they 
don’t go to Oregon. Nobody gets horses back from Conmarrowap 
very easy. 

This was something to think about. It had seemed to Suzanne 
that there were many tracks on the trail she had followed in the 
night, and they could have been horse tracks going away from the 
Rendezvous. It would not be likely that anyone would take horses 
away from the Rendezvous unless they were stolen horses. She said 
to the small one, because he seemed the least menacing, “How far 
is this Funnel Canyon?” 

“Maybe three, four mile,” 
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“Brave men could take these horse from Conmarrowap,” she said 
to all of them and to the air. 

“Very brave men,” the small one said. 

She looked steadily into the eyes of the four men, one by one, 
Then she said, “Hommes du nord—men of the north—are brave men, 
You go take the wagon people’s horse away from Conmarrowap. I 
will go with you.” 

The men glanced at each other and grinned. Only the tall, slim, 
silent one did not grin. He continued to stare at Suzanne out of blue- 
gray eyes, as if she were an apparition. 

“Why not?” she exploded. “Shoshonis are only Indian.” 

The Frenchman grinned broadly at the Yank. “You hear that? 
Conmarrowap is only an Indian.” — 

The Yank nodded slowly, straight-faced. “That’s so. Never thought 
of him just that way.” Then he said to Suzanne, soberly, “Maybe we 
ought to jist let him stay an Injun. Maybe you'd like to come to the 
Rendezvous with us an’ be white people. We could tell them wagon 
folks that Conmarrowap’s jist an Injun and let them figure out what 
to do. It’s their hosses.” 

“You go with us back, eh?” the small one said to Suzanne. “We 
take care you. Nobody bother you, with us.” 

“We will all be strangers together,” the Frenchman laughed. 

“And Slabbo will see me an’ want me back, also.” 

“Who's Slabbo?” The Yank’s blue eyes studied her face sharply. 

“Te’s the leader of the Comancheros. He’s the vendutero, the 
one who sells. He think now I am woman I bring good price.” 

“Is possible.” The Frenchman pursed his lips and appeared to 
appraise her, a quick duplication of that which he bad done since 
he first saw her. 

“I'll buy you from him,” the Yank said. “How much will he want 
for you~in beaver skins?” 

“For me he will take only silver.” 

“Nobody has silver in these mountains.” 

“Then maybe gold.” She added quickly, “But you would not 
want me, m’sieu. I would be no good wife, First thing, I would 
run away and go to Oregon.” 

“Not if I tied you up,” the Yank said, in eamest. 

A man sees something he wants more than he has wanted any- 
thing in his life and-he forgets shyness, he forgets everything. There 
is only one simple thought. He watched her look around the meadow, 
measuring the distance to the trees, how long it would take her to 
get out of aight, He said to the tall one, “Helig, fetch me the rope.” 

The tall slender one walked like a half-falling aspen toward the 
packs at the edge of the meadow. 

The Frenchman’s desire was simple also. But his mind was work- 
ing. “Wait, my friend,” he said to the Yank. “De we tie up one who 
belongs to all of us? We are one family. This girl is like the sister— 
like the wife to all of us, eh?” 
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“¥ got a claim on her,” the Yank said, aanowebee “She was try- 
ing to steal my Burrtail, wasn't sheP I could’ve winged her with 
ae Hawkins, couldn’t IP Well, I didn’t. That leaves me a claim on 

er. 

“How do you know she wanted to steal your Burrtail? Maybe she 
a wanted to hide his ugliness with dandelions while she took my 

orse.’ 

“¥ did not come to steal.” Suzanne was inwardly pleased with the 
beginning of dissension, It brought her a sense of safety. But she 
locked hurt. “Oh, m’sieu, you spoil the morning. I only want to 
borrow these horse to take to the wagon people so they have 
something to ride after the stolen ones.” The le came readily and 
at the right moment. 

“What's the matter with the wagon people?” the Yank asked, 
ica fa they got men? They have to send a girl out to find them a 

orse 
ane mais oui. Magnifieent men! But they do net see these horse 
of yours.” 

This was a new element against the simplicity of the Yank's 
desire. It gave a new shade to the meaning of her wish for Oregon. 
Maybe she was baiting a trap fer one of the wagon men. He said 
quietly, with even more determination. than before, “You go with 
me to the Rendezvous an’ forget Oregon. Yl buy you from Slabbo.” 

At least he wanted to take her to the Rendezvous, Suzanne 
Piought. At the Rendezvous there would be some way to escape from 


The Frenchman said, “Buy? Buy? But we do not buy her, Alan. 
She belongs to us. She admits she tries to steal the horses of all of 
us. We go and push this small Comanchero vermin in the face and 
tell them to go find more property. Their women come to steal our 
horse, we take their women. That is the rule.” 

“It was my Burrtail she was after,” the Yank said doggedly. “ 
was putting dandelions in my Burrtail’s mane, wasn’t she?” 

“True, Alan. The dandelions are yours. We grant you the Se 
delions.” The Frenchman turned to Suzanne. “Now, m’mselle, you 
see how it is. Alan has the dandelions. You belong to all of us. 
We take care of you.” He spread his arms to impress her with the 
strength of his great shape. “You belong to me, Garde Vidot.” He 
struck his chest. “Garde Vidot, onetime of Paris. Now that you 
lnow my name, what is yours, m’mselle?” 

“T am Suzanne.” 

“Suzannel” He tasted the name on tongue and teeth as if to 
discover the vintage. “Only Suzanne? No more?” 

“Does one need another name?” she asked. Her father’s name, 
Dorion, was not for these ears. 

“If you do,” the Yank called, “you kin have mine. Craig’s my 
name. Onetime citizen of Pennsylvania,” he mocked Vidot. “The 
only Pennsylvanian brought up by sheriffs, since I was fourteen. 
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I guess I should like the government. It’s the only folks I ever had 
that I remember.” 

The atmosphere was easy now, and when Helig came up with 
the leather nope and stood dangling it over his long moccasins 
nobody seemed to see it. Vidot said, indicating Helig, “And this 
filament of bone and sinew is Helig Trawn, Norwegian. He speaks 
only on his flute and guitar, they are his only weapons.” 

Suzanne looked into the gray eyes and saw only distance. She 
wendered if he had a mind that could be reached. She smiled. “I 
make music sometimes. I sing paisano songs. I can also make bird 
songs.” She put teeth and lips together and made the clear liquid 
tones of the meadowlark. Helig smiled with his eyes, but his lips 
did not move. 

“Perfection! I go bring you a nice handful of worms for break- 
fast?” Vidot said. 

Suzanne laughed. Only the small Spanish one with the sad eyes 
still looked sad. He saw her glance at hira and it was his opportunity 
to say, “I have not told you my name, sefiorita, It is Loretto. I am 
same as you—only one name.” 

“ig Kiowa mother did not think to ask his father’s name,” Vidot 
said. “These Spanish, always on the gallop.” 

Laughing with her, the trappers had become her friends. There 
was no terror, not even a small fear, for she knew that each of these 
men would protect her from the others. Though altogether they stood 
between her and Oregon and therefore were her enemies, she would 
need them as friends. A way would have to be found to put them 
on the side of the wagon people. Her father had once said, “I have 
no enemies—only these whom I have not yet made my friends.” 
These men could be her friends. And with the wagon people’s 
horses held by the Shoshonis she would need friends if she would 
get to Oregon. 

At Brown’s Hole she had already heard of Conmarrowap. From 
the talk of the Indians and trappers who came to sit around the 
Comancheros’ camp the Shoshoni leader had been made to sound 
like everything from a disease to a stroke of lightning. He was a 
legend of evil. The wagonmen, even with their long guns, would 
have difficulty getting their horses away from an ordinary enemy 
in the cover of these trees and in these foothills of the mountains. 
poe a this legend of Conmarrowap against them it could seem 

opeless. 

She thought sadly of her few hours of freedom in the night, now 
that she was sure it would be foolish to go on alone. The wagons 
might never catch up with her. She might lose herself in Con- 
marrowap’s country and, as Vidot had said, find herself in the tepee 
of that terror of the mountains. Better to go back to the Rendezvous 
and try to work miracles. 

Her father had taught her to believe that the good God puts a 
magic on some persons and they become invulnerable. But when 
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she had seen him fall, shielding her from arrows on the Pecos, she 
had lost that faith. Wandering over the plains with the Comancheros 
she had been without hope. The life her father had intended for 
her became something imagined, Her life would be that of any 
mestiza, following the travois of some common hunter, having his 
papooses, preparing his meat, making his shirts and moccasins, 
wandering from place to place. But when the wagons had appeared 
in Brown's Hole they had brought back hope and the belief again 
in magic. Destiny had caught up with her. Miracles could happen. 

The four mountain men had seemed to bring 2 small defeat, 
but now she began to see that they might be a part of destiny. But 
for them she might have gone on and let herself be led into the hands 
of the Shoshonis. That the mountain men had come between her 
and Conmarrowap was a miracle itself. It was the beginning of many 
miracles, f 

While she stood thinking, Helig and Loretto rounded up the 
horses. Vidot and Alan washed their faces in the stream that ran 
through the meadow, and tried to smooth their hair, taking turns 
with an aged wooden comb. 

Frequently they glanced her way, as if having interrupted their 
predawn sleep, she might vanish into a troubled dream, Men who 
had been used to taking anything they needed, even if it involved 
a fight, and who lived in constant er, they had come upon 
something they were too shy to possess. Yet she knew that if she 
tried to break away from them they might hunt her down as prey. 
There was another simple fact; that until the prey moved, the 
predator had no excuse to spring. There was a simple fact; that the 
two strongest, Vidot and Alan, in their respect for each other, would 
do nothing to possess her until one of them had a special advantage. 

One who has lived with the Comancheros of the western plains, 
the dirty, dwarfed offspring of renegade or captive Spanish and 
Comanches, bred downward for three hundred years and shunned 
by all ind, will learn much about men and women. They who 
live by selling beads and wine and cheap weapons to all comers 
will learn cruelty and avarice, something of the vices, weaknesses, 
and endurance, but little of the nobility of human kind. All Suzanne 
had te remind her that men were not the worst of animals was the 
memory of her father. His kindliness and strength and quiet courage 
had always been a contrast in her mind to the weening squalor and 
cowardice of the venduteros, Comancheros. His cleanness of person, 
even when there was little water, was like the cleanness of his mind 
in the midst of rough speech. And his talk of the cities he had 
known, like Rouen where he was born, and Montreal, in the new 
world, was filled with kindly worship of books and paintings and 
mausic as his life on the plains and in the mountains of the West was 
filled with adoraton of nature, “the art gallery of the good God.” 
All men, to Suzanne, were at once in contrast to him, yet a reflection 
of him. Men could not be entirely evil, for he had been a man. 
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Yet the evil in them was the greater, measured against the memory 
of him. So toward men altogether she had a mixed feeling of fear, 
of worship, and the sly contempt born of knowledge. 

Vidot came up to her again, his hair tamed, his bronzed cheeks 
reddened from the washing, his black beard shining wet. 

To make conversation he said, “Tell me, does this Comanchero, 
Slabbo, have wine, Taos Lightning, whiskey?” 

“is burros carry kegs and jugs..I think they are not filled with 
water for the washing of faces of gentlemen of the mountains.” 

e pri appreciatively, hearing his language well spoken. 

“Good! It may be the juice of turnips he carries, but at least it 
will be something to alert the stomach. Mine has come to expect 
nothing but the jerky meat and the cold sweat of mountains.” 

Loretto and Helig came leading the horses. Loretto said te 
Suzanne, apologetically, “We have no spare horse, sefiorita. y 
are loaded with the winter’s catch. But I will be happy if you will 
ride my horse. His name is Violetto. He is a lover of flowers and 
beautiful women.” 


“But messieurs, I walk to here. I can walk back.” 
“You ride, miss,” Alan said. “We don’t want you rarin’ off into 


Faced with a Sclomon’s choice, Suzanne decided quickly. “It is 


Alan 
warned, “I buy you from Slabbo, m’mselle, you will have to abandon 
this love for Burrtail.” 

“That is a bridge we will burn when we come to it,” Suzanne 
said, smiling for the Frenchman. 
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As they rode along, Alan took a piece of jerky out of his pocket, 
cut off a strip with his knife, dangled it toward Suzanne without 
looking back. “Breakfast?” 

“I have pemmican,” she said. 

“That’s for starvation. This jerky was a young buck. It’s good.” 

“I had a big meal last night.” ) 

“Lucky. What do the Comancheros eat? Dried grasshoppers?” 
He put the strip of jerky in his mouth and chewed. ; 

“That’s only special. Usually dried buffalo. Hump steaks.” She 
noticed the lump that swelled and faded in front of his ear each 
time his jaw worked. She shifted her gaze from the masculine jaw 
to the prettier sight of junipers through which the sun was making 
patterns of laced silver. 

“How’s this Slabbo treat you?” 

“Good. When you have something to sell you treat well.” 

“Whyn't he marry you?” 

“He’s got a wife.” 

“Why not two wives? Three? Them little plains breeds don’t stop 
at one, do they?” 

“When they have one who is Lupe.” She did not want to talk to 
this man who was taking her away from Oregon, but it was better 
not to make him angry. 

“How much he want for you?” 

“Plenty silver. I make somebody pretty good wife.” 

“Not a very good bargain. First time a man’d shut his eyes you'd 
be off with his horse and plunder.” 

“Not if he took me to Oregon.” 

“What's in Oregon?” 

“Grass, trees, flowers, the big water, a house with roof, cows with 
milk, a husband by the priest, babies.” 

“You want babiesP You don’t have to ask God for babies.” He 
thought that would give her a moment, and it did. 

She got it worked out in her mind and said, “Babies are better 
when God say ‘you go ahead, have babies.’ That way you have Him 
on your side. He don’ let the animals get them.” 

“Why? Most people would be better off if they’d been et by 
animals when they were babies. Animals know what to do with 
the earth, People just wander round crazy.” 

“Not in Oregon, m’sieu. They build house there with roof to keep 
out wind and rain and animals, sometimes boards for floor to hide 
rats and mice. They put food on tables with four legs. They sit on 
chairs to eat and watch the ocean. They have forks and spoons of 
iron to eat with, so you do not have always to wipe the grease off 
your fingers on your britches. I saw wagon people eat with these 
spoon and fork. It makes the woman look very clean when she is 
through eating. They say it does not take long to learn to eat with 
spoon and fork. I could learn easy.” 

“You're purty smart all right. But if you was a little smarter you'd 
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cut out dreaming about Oregon. It’s people like you that make 
towns. First thing you know there'll be towns with sheriffs on all 
sides of this country an’ no place for a man in the middle to get 
away except down or up.” : 

. “For you only one way.” She bored her finger toward the earth 
as he glanced back. 

The sun was warm. Jt was warm on Alan’s shoulders and leather 

hat, and the brown hair that pushed out from it. The warmth re- 
leased smells in the leather of his tunic, smells that had been stored 
up d the cold of winter in the Uintas and Cache Valley and 
Bear Valley. Beaver grease and bear grease and stale venison and 
wood smoke and pine boughs used for a mattress, 
_ Suzanne took some ort from the sharp smells of juniper and 
sage along the way, and the subtle perfume—almost imagined—of 
the delicately striped lavender hoods of the pentstemon, which grew 
* ground the trees. The Indian paintbrushes yielded an occasional 
sharp breath to match the torches of color they thrust out from the 
rocks. There were fragrances if one sought them, just as there were 
sounds in a seeming stillness—sounds of sage locusts and desert larks, 
and the shrill, sizzling sound that rattlers make with their tails held 
erect and vibrating in the nearest thing to a mating call a snake ever 
had. “To a girl snake that is a love song.” Suzanne thought. “It 
sounds beautiful to her, and she will marry him because the sound 
of his rattles is beautiful and his eyes have a beautiful gleam, and 
his poison teeth shine, and he curves his bedy in a graceful way, 
and coils it handsomely to strike a cottontail rabbit for his supper. 
They will have baby snakes, and they will all look beautiful to their 
mother, If God can do that for snakes——” She sniffed the air and 
wondered if it would be possible for a girl to find beauty in the 
smell of beaver and bear grease, wood smoke, kinnikinnick, and 
rancid leather, “If this mountain man were mine, first thing I would 
do is buy him one of Slabbo’s cakes of soap.” ; 

Alan’s dry, hoarse voice broke in on the locust and rattlesnake 
romancings to say, “Are any traders. at the Rendezvous yet?” 

“Only Slabbo’s venduteros.” 

“You say he don’t trade for beaver pelts?” 

“Some. He don’t give much. They say the price is lew. The city 
gentlemen do not wear beaver hats any more. Cloth and pressed 
rabbit's fur, things like that.” 

The bend of Alan’s head then was expressive of contempt for 
all mankind, especially rabbit-fur wearers. “What do the trappers 
say about this?” ¥ 

“I do not hear much, but the little I hear is if there is no more 
sale for furs they will have to go with wagons to Oregon.” 

“You made that up.” 

She let him wonder about it, then she asked, “What would you 
do, paca What would you do if you could sell no more beaver 

Ss s 
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“Td go to Santa Fe and bet on horses and spend my winnin’s 
on women and Taos Lightnin’.” 

“That is what my father was going to do.” She kept the sadness 
out of her voice, 

“Go to Santa Fe and bet on horses an’ such?” 

“Oh, no. To take me to Santa Fe and teach me to eat with a 
fork and sit on a chair with legs and wear a lace mantilla.” 

“Sounds foolish.” 

“Tt is maybe smart to bet on horses and—that other?” That other 
was unspeakable. Her tone finished the conversation for a time. 
Burrtail dropped into a gully and Suzanne put her hands against 
Alan’s back to keep from: pressing against him. He made Burrtail 
trot fast out the other side and Suzanne had to grab him around 
the waist. ; 

“You smart man.” She tried to say it with admiration. “The wagon 
people all—those women and children—they need a smart man to 
help them get the horse so they can go to Oregon, away from these 
stealing Indians.” 

“T’m smart enough to know that Conmarrowap and his Shoshonis 
have got the hosses, smart enough to let the wagon people go after 
"em, too. I don’t want the Shoshonis’ hands on my hair.” 

“So much nice hairl They could trim many breeches with so 
much brown hair.” 

“I aim to keep it on my head. Let the Shoshonis trim their 
britches with wagon people’s hair.” 

“Women and children’s hair. White peoples!” 

Alan turned away. “Them magnificent men brought *em here, 
I didn’t.” The conversation was finished. They rode in silence until 
they came to the top of the last hill, where they could look down 
into the valley of the Rendezvous, 


Brown’s Hole, where the Winteys (Uintas) end, making Green 
River wander a long way east, is a twenty-mile valley sheltered by 
the mountains on the west and a wooded swell running northwest, 
southeast. It is a valley full of blue mist, and stillness when it is not 
full of Cheyennes, Crows, Sioux, Kiowa, Oglalas, Arapahos, Nez 
Percés, trappers, venduteros, Comancheros, and clouds of dust, as it 
was this day. 

Coming down the trail that goes to the river where it gleams 
quietly among the cottonwoods and willows, Alan squinted and 
put his hand over his eyes to see of he could tell which of the 
elusters of tepees might belong to his friends the Crows and Nez 
Pereés and Cheyennes; which to his enemies, the Arapahos, Kiowas, 
or Sioux. In the bright sun of the morning they all looked alike, 
transparent, full of light, without visible markings, The dust from 
horsemen streaking across the valley floor did not make it easier. 

Beyond the first cluster of conical prisms was a gathering of 
cloud-colored cocoon-like monsters so new to him that he gripped 
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the reins with both hands and stared from naked pupils. They 
were something crawled out of the depths of a glacier, sunning 
themselves before flight. 

“What do you call that?” He was unable to drive all the won- 
der out of his voice. 

“What?” She tried to follow his gaze from the direction of his 


nose, 

“The white things, far side of the first tepees.” 

“Wagons,” 

“Wagons?” Wagons he remembered, but not west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

“The people for Oregon. People from a place called Misery. 
Women and children, town people.. They are called pine-ears. 
More of them are over the mountains. These go when they get 
their herses back.” And feeling that he was impressed, she threw 
in, “These men very good to their women. They do not whip.” 

“Whipping is good for women. When I buy you I will whip 
you every morning, then at noon and again at night. That's the 
best thing for a horse thief.” 

They came down to the Green where it was shallow, and the 
horses’ hoofs plomped and skittered across it. On the other side 
of the stream several donkeys nuzzled the new grass and last 
autumn’s leaves. ; 

“Slabbo’s burros?” Alan said. 

“The camp of the Comancheros is under the cottonwoods, just 
over the knoll.” She said it with dullness, edged with warming and 


er. 

“You don’t want to go back to the Comancheros?” He said it 
without locking at her. . 

“Why not? They are the only people I have.” It was defiance, 

“Tl sell the plews and-come back-and buy you.” 

“When you have filled yourself with whiskey and demolished an 
Indian village looking for other maidens.” 

“t do not have to look for them, they look for me.” 

“Here is one who will not look for you,” she said, without 
much. life. 

“How much does Slabbo want for you?” 

It was the kind of answer for her insult. She said, “Too much, 
Do not make yourself the trouble. You can get a Cheyenne or 
Shoshoni girl much cheaper.” 

“Maybe I get them, too. You like servants, eh? You're a purty 
fine one.” 

“Let me down. I will walk from here.” 

“You pay me something for. the ride.” 

“It was a bad ride. It was not worth it.” 

He turned and took hold of her arm, but she jerked it away 
and slid from the horse, landing on her feet. ' 
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He turned and grinned at his companions. “Slick as a pan- 
ther.” But his eyes were angry, disappointed. 

They rode slowly out of the river when the horses had drunk 
and followed the way she had gone to the Comanchero camp. 

The Comancheros had no tepees, nor other shelter. For shade, 
the cottonwoods; for bedding, heaps of dirty blankets. Their 
possibles were scattered about as if abandoned, skillets here, blankets 
there, packsaddles in another place, earthen jugs and wooden kegs 
and tin cups and willow baskets of trinkets spilling over. They 
were small people, mostly ugly, having resemblance to the Spanish 
and Puebloan stock, but none of the dignity nor grace of either. 

The ugliest dwarf of. them all was by now haranguing Suzanne, 
and back of him stood his wife, Lupe, to make sure that he did 
it with thoroughness. Slabbo was one with a big head on a short 
body. The head had lost its hair from scurvy and looked like a 
brown mottled pig’s bladder with eyes bulging out from it, and a 
pointed little nose and a mouth that was rapidly spilling the con- 
tents. His wife was short, fat, Tewa and Comanche, with a pepper- 
ing of Spanish, Small, hostile eyes, a wide curved nose and fat 
cheeks gave her the formidably unpleasant look of an owl caught 
in daylight. 

When Slabbo saw the mountain men come up the riverbank 
he studied their fur packs, their faces. His harangue of Suzanne 
became automatic, uninspired. He was thinking now of profits. 

“You got whiskey?” Vidot asked. 

“Je can be had,” Slabbo said, looking ever the four quickly for 
money pouches, 

“How much?” 

“The cup, the flagon—?” 

“The keg.” 

“Three hundred pesos.” 

“How much, American dollar?” 

“Hunnerd.” 

Vidot eyed the vendutero as if figuring the best way to cut him 
up and make jerky strips. Slabbo’s small, cold eyes showed ap- 
Een as if he already felt the knife at his throat. He glanced 
at Lupe. 

Vidot said, “How much the girl worth—Suzanne?” 

“How you know her name?” Slabbo thought of her disappear- 
ance, possible depreciation of his property. 

“She spend the night with us. She is like one of the family.” 

Alan said, “She tried to steal my horse.” 

“She ran away from you. That is true?’ Vidot went on, leaning 
forward, to bring his weight nearer the vendutero. 

Slabbo stared as if he had not heard the question. 

“You lost her. You would not have had her to sell if we had 
not brought her back. That is true?” 

Slabbo glanced at his wife, and her head moved slowly from 
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side to side and her eyes were fixed with hostility on the French- 


man. 

Vidot did not wait for an answer. “We brought you property 
worth many dollars. Maybe a hundred American dollars, the price 
of a keg of whiskey. Well, we will accept a keg of whiskey and 
you are still able to sell the girl, eh?” 

Slabbo could look only at Lupe now, and her head went from 

side to side again and her sharp mouth sucked in air. 
- Vidot lowered himself from his horse, and his huge shape moved 
toward Slabbo, and his eyes looked around as if measuring how 
much could be destroyed in the Comanchero camp when he got 
through with Slabbo. 

“We are your friends,” Slabbo said, to ward him off, “but we 
have to exist.” 

“Why?” Vidot breathed the word out slowly. “She tried to steal 
our horses. We should have cut her throat. But what do we do? 
We bring her back so you have her to sell. Why? Because we are 
friends with everybody. Now you say you are our friends. What is 
a friend? If I have whiskey I give to my friend—all he can drink 
till it is gone.” 

“T have to sell. It is how I live,” Slabbo whined, in too much 
despair to look at Lupe. 

“How would you like to die now?” Vidot was near enough to 
reach out his hands and take hold of the vendutero’s throat, and 
in a moment he would have done this. The vendutero’s eyes bulged 
as if it already happened. “Choke? The throat cut? The stomach 
open. The gun—but we would have to pay for the lead, the powder.” 
Then he roared, “Better if I knock your brains out on a tree 


stump 

The naked brown children who had stood around staring at the 
mountain men turned on their toes and ran toward the river at the 
sound of this final roar. The older Comancheros, men and women, 
who had come to listen, looked around them as if to see what they 
might pick up and save of their belongings in case of flight. 

One fear overcomes another. Slabbo dodged around Lupe ignor- 
ing her and emerged fast from behind a buffalo hide shelter with 
a keg in his bony brown arms. He walked unsteadily under its 
weight. He set it down in front of Vidot and backed away. 

“The debt is paid,” Vidot said magnanimously. “Suzanne is yours 
till I buy her.” He carried the keg to a grove of cottonwoods 
separated from the Comancheros by a small rise. He brought his 
arm up, his fist came down on the top of the keg with force to 
pop the bung into the highest limbs of the cottonwood tree above. 
He lifted the keg and guzzled expertly, spilling little on his leather 
tunic. He handed the keg to Alan, “Drink, my friend, drink, 
friend of Slabbo, the best goddamn vendutero in America. Drink 
to Suzanne, the prettiest thief in America. The only goddamn woman 
I ever knew worth a keg of whiskey.” ' 
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“Must be a keg of wind,” Alan said, lifting the keg. 

‘To Loretto the keg, then a motion of it to Helig Trawn, who 
still sat on his horse staring at leaves. “No,” Loretto said, handing 
it back to Vidot, “already he is on the shore to which we try to 
float ourselves.” 

The third time round and Vidot lowered himself to the sand. 
As if the whiskey had sent its odor on the breeze to attract, a 
company of Jean Baptistes came riding out of the sage from the 
ae of ae and saw them there. They descended with whoops 
ani 
“le @ Buffel The Buffalo! Le Yankee!” for Vidot and Alan, See- 
ing Loretto, they shouted, “Rot dune souris!”—mouse belch. For 
poe a momentary silence, as if in embarrassment that he still 

ved, 

Vidot stared through the whiskey, tried to rise to greet his 
friends, but it seemed suddenly unimportant. “I would embrace 
you, Jules, but this moment I have affinity for the earth.” 

“Sit still and spare my ribs,” Jules Martinique said, taking the 
cup Alan handed him. “Alan, son of a dog and three male wolves, 
how do you go with yourself, my friend?” 

“Better than anything I meet. Don’t spill any of this stuff or your 
blood’ go after it.” 

a kiss you on both cheeks, my friend.” Jules raised the cup. 

“Save that for the squaws.’ 

Jules drank in big gulps, then wiped his mouth with his sleeve 
-—more to hide the grimace than to dry it. When he handed the 
cup back to Alan there was still liquid shining in the creases of 
his solid brown chin and already his sharp black eyes glittered 
through the heavy wrinkles about his eyes. But for his blunt nose 
he would have had the face of an aging and well-weathered hawk. 
“Where do you get the whiskey? Not since I drove mules to Santa 
ites handed the cup to the nearest Jean Baptiste—“have I 
tasted——” 

Vidot blurted, “This is not from mules. This is the brew of dead 

lizards and scorched buffalo cakes.” Vidot’s French was already 
softened until the words ran together. 

“T do not question the quality, It is that you are able to buy. 
Nobody is able to buy. You will have many friends until the whiskey 
is gone. Every Jean Baptiste and buck and greaser in the valley 
will be here with a cup when he hears about the whiskey.” 

“Is this true about city bucks wearin’ rabbit-fur hats?” Alan 
asked, “That why nobody can sell beaver?” 

“Maybe something to that.” Jules accommodated him with 
English. “But more, it is- Mackenzie an’ th’ American Fur Com- 
pany. They hear “bout this Rendezvous at Brown’s Hole, they 
start big Rendezvous at Pierre’s Hole. All the trader he go to 
Pierre’s, all the trapper he come to Brown’s. Is five hunnerd mile 
between the one who buy the plews an’ the one who sell the 
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plews—aen’ Blackfeet chewing their knives between, hungry for 
hair.” 


“What the Blackfeet doin’ in Shoshoni country?” 

“They look for Shoshoni. Them Blackfeet purty mad at evra- 
body. They, Bo to kill Shoshoni, Bannock, Frangais, Yankee, Anglais 
—evrabody.” 

“I Boald use some Blackfeet hair, myself.” Alan filled the cup 
when it came back to him, drank it. Then he handed the cup and 
the keg to Jules and sat down on his haunches to join in the talk 
of the Jean Baptistes, talk of the winter’s fights and forays in 
mountain valieys and along the streams from the Bayou Salade to 
Buena Vista Bay. But none of it came through distinct. They 
sounded as if they were in one lodge and he in another. 

It was something in himself as well as something in the talk. 
The Jaughs were grudging, the blasphemies and obscenities were 
the substance rather than the salt of the talk. The conversation 
ae uphill instead of cascading down. The trappers were like 

ten men, and he was the worst. 

Was it Suzanne? He tried to think what it was, to scratch where 
it itched. It was more than Mackenzie and the rival Rendezvous 
robbing him of sale for his furs. It was something more than the 
presence of Blackfeet nearer than he wanted them, “Is it age? 
Have I put a foot in the jaws after all?” 

Tt was not himself altogether. He got up, and that took some 
special maneuvering. “It’s the end of the world,” he said to the 
quiet men. “Wake me when you smell meat burning.” He stag- 
gered up the steep bank of the river channel and stood at the edge 
of the brushland looking at the forest of tepees. 

“A whole goddamn winter a man goes without whiskey, tobacco, 
coffee, bacon, an’ women, and freezes his parts off tryin’ to out- 
smart beaver, an’ comes up in the spring to find out he’s an idiot. 
He could maybe take his plews an’ bury ’em on the banks o’ the 
Green to rot!” It was not so much the possible rotting of the plews 
that riled him as the lack of money to buy Suzanne. That blew 
his brain too big to be slowed by profanity or shaped into words. 
He began to walk again. 

He did not see the Indian men lolling around the tepees, the 
coveys of brown children who ran up and stared at him in fear- 
some curiosity, the women who raked their fires or stripped the 
meat of a freshly killed deer or antelope, and did not seem to see 
him. But he could not ignore the wagons. They were something of 
new meanings that pressed in on him from the future. Big, weird 
offspring of an unborn nightmare. Premonitions with wheels, and 
the pale faces at women and children looking out from clouds of 
canvas, 

His shyness was gone, for he walked between worlds and was 
no longer Alan Craig, but a moving thing lost in one world and 
undiscovered in another. The women in bonnets and long dresses 
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hanging bright clean clothes on long ropes were something to 
gaze at as he went by, but they had no more identity than he, 
The children were eyes full of curiosity and fear. The men were 
sullen faces measuring and challenging him. Whittling sticks, or 
driving wedges in wheel fellies, or mending harnesses, they looked 
at him as if he were an actor in a play that was ended. A renegade 
a rude, violent, colorful life, within their envy but beyond 
eir ken. 

One man faced him, spoke to him. Not as tall as Alan by half 
a foot, and with a rectangular face, sharp at the jaw, and blood- 
shot eyes in the shadow of a stiff buckskin hat. “You lookin’ for 
somebody, mister?” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe no. Mebbe just lookin’.” Alan had his natural 
arrogance covered in the effort to speak the almost forgotten 
language -of the Yankees. He stopped and the stiffness showed in 
his frame. 

“Yo’re a trapper, ain’t ye.” The man made an assertion of it. 

Alan nodded. 

“They tell me furs is wuthless. Traders didn’t show up this year.” 

Here was a chance to speak resentment. “Wagons show up 
instead. Mebbe that’s a bad thing with the other.” 

The wagonman met this hostility with firm friendliness. “We're 
net bothern’ anybody. All we want’s to git through the country 
and on to Oregon. If we kin find the sonsabitches that took our 
horses. Maybe you kin help us, mister.” 

“§ don’t sell horses.” 

“That ain’t what I mean. We got a trackin’ party out, but it 
might take all summer to catch up with the thievin’ skunks that 
tock our teams. Somebody like you that knows the country could 
save us a lot a time. Thare’s money in it for ya if ya wanta. fine 


us. ! 

“Fightin’, too. I don’t git killed fer money. I don’t make ene- 
mies fer money.” ; 

The wagonman added to his instinct about this trapper with 
conscious note ef keen blue eyes, the lean, solid face, the readi- 
ness in the strong height, the way he balanced his gun in his hand 
as if it had grown with him. There must be a way to reach him. 
The wagonman said, “We have our women and children. We're 
a-goin’ ta open up new places fer homes an’ towns, whare people 
like you an’ me kin raise families safe an’ free. We don’t aim to 
bother nobody, an’ we'd be mighty glad if nobody troubled us. 
But these thievin’ brown skunks have stole our horses. You reckon 
we oughta say ‘Yore welcome and good riddance’ to ’em?” 

“People that can’t keep track o’ their horses won't get far in 
this country.” 

“Some of our men are out trackin’ now. The rest of us have to 
stay an’ protect the wimminfolk and young’uns.” 

“Nobody ll bother yer families at the Rendezvous. Here”—Alan 
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ee “p the whole valley with a sweep of his arm—“everybody’s 
a friend, 

“Maybe the varmints that stole our hosses is jist lookin’ after 
’em fer us, friendly-like?” The wagonman’s eyes lost their glint 
and he said in a milder tone, “Our men don’t know this goddamn 
country. Mebbe them as went out’ll be ambushed. If we had one 
good man that knows the country an’ the brownskins we'd have a 


ce, 

“You should have thought of that fore you started, mister.” 

“We did. We had Jules Martinique and two other worthless 
Canadians. They guided us to this hell hole, said we could sell 
enough whiskey to pay for the full trip. Nobody’s got any money 
to buy anything.” 

“You ought to be able to hire plenty guides, then.” 

“Plenty like Jules.” 

“What you pay for one man?” 

“All the way to the Coast?” 

“To Soda Springs, maybe.” 

“That’s not more’n a hundred miles, I figure.” 

“That’s out of Shoshoni country. You're safe from there on if 
you don’t go makin’ enemies.” 

“Twenty American dollars to Soda Springs.” 

“Tt ain’t worth a thousand.” 

“What’s yore price, mountain man?” 

“To die, maybe? You think that’s worth money? What do I do 
with money if I dieP It’s only something to break the teeth of 
the wolves that eat me.” 

“Don’t tell me you got a shore thing the way it is. As I look at 
it, you've risked yore hide all winter fer a passel o’ plews that 
ain’t worth the beaver bones they was peeled offn.” 

“T make no enemies. I’m free. I’m my own man. I live my way.” 

“What is yore way, trapper? Free to starve, to go ‘thout 
coffee, tobacco, seasonin’, woman, kids; home, a piece o’ God's 
earth fer yore own?” 

Alan looked around at the wagons, the filled dresses and the 
faces of women, now more bold and friendly seeing their wagon. 
master talk so long with the trapper. In their ginghams and bonnets 
and ruffles they lacked something. It was something Suzanne had, 
in her soiled leather tunic and skirt and moccasins and braided hair. 
It was nothing he could have explained to himself. Maybe a spice, 
a savor, secretly added to a face showing a mastery in the creation. 
“It’s better to live with the little I have, than to lose life trying 
to have something I wouldn’t know how to use. I mean Jand, now. 
What would I do with a piece of land of my own? I have land. I 
have land from the Gros Ventres to the Sangre de Cristos. It has 
mountains and forests and rivers and lakes—everything a man needs. 
It’s all mine. I can do with it what I want. Every year it raises 
crops of meat for me. It raises timber for my fires and for my lodge. 
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It raises. water and grass for my horses. Somewhere, mebbe, it 
raises a woman for my wife, but she'll have to be one who knows 
how to live with all this land of mine. You tell me to risk my life for 
silver and a piece of land. What kind of stupid sonofabitch do you 
think I am, wagonman? You go and find the President of the United 
States, and tell him you'll give him a piece of land and some silver 
dollars if he helps you find your horses and kill some Indians.” 
Alan moved away, slowly, stiffly, like some prehistoric being 
who had come to life for a brief spell and was not sure of his legs. 
“He shore let the wind git under his tarp,” the wagoner turned 
and spoke softly to his woman. “I bet that’s more lip than he's 


“Tip ain't a-goin’ to bring our horses in,” she said. 

“What ya reckon he meant by that ‘you go find the President 
the United States’?” the wagoner said. 

“Oh, he’s jist crazy,” his wife said. “Got some kind of weed in 
his water. All these mountin men’s crazy, or they wouldn't be 
roamin’ the hills like wild bulls.” 

“t dunno”—there was a slight glimmer in the wagoner's eyes, 
but he spoke with some conviction—“the way he described it, it 
sounded like somethin’ o’ the way a man oughta live.” 

“Now, Frank, don’t you start bull-bellerin’.” 


Vidot, Loretto, Helig still sat under the cottonwoods staring at 
the toes of their moccasins when Alan came back. Of the Jean 
Baptistes only Jules Martinique remained. He was one who had 
spent a winter with the “Toco Four” along the Popo Agie. Alan 
picked up the keg and by shaking it managed to pour out a half 
cap of whiskey dregs, which he drank, Then he sat down with 
the expression of one who has swallowed caterpillars. 

Vidot said, drowsily, “What you learn from the people in the 
rolling tepees?” 

“They're on their way to Oregon.” — 

“We sat here an’ knew that much.” 

“Fo make a whore of the land.” 

Vidot lifted an eyelid. “Eh? What is there about wagon people 
I have not seen?” 

“They're not satisfied with the earth the way it is. They want 
to make it submit, They want it easy. They want to sit around in 
a house and have everything they want drop through the windows.” 

“What is it you said they do with the land?” 

“They take an’ tame a piece of it an’ live with it all their life.” 

pe a whore they make it, but a wife, Maybe it’s a good way 
to « ae 

“A way for cowards and weaklings.” 

“The world has many.” 

“Not me an’ you, Grizzly. Something happened to you? You're 
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tbe one that could rape a mountain and bring an earthquake. You 
lost it?” 

“I grow old. Now I want somebody to hold the mountain. It is 
old age. Maybe I am for the towns by now.” 

“Go with the wagons then, They want guides, mountain men, 
They'll pay you silver.” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty dollars to Soda Springs.” 

“They want a guide only to Soda Springs?” 

“That’s as far as I'd go.” 

“How much to the Coast?” 

“Find out for yourself.” 

“They had Jules. What do they want of other guides?” 

“Jules brought them to Brown’s Hole to sell whiskey. Nobody 
has money in Brown’s Hole to buy whiskey. He also let ‘em lose 
their horses.” 

Jules exploded, “They lie! Who told you? They lost the horse, 
now they blame me. I was with hunter to bring them deer, I do 
not lose the horse.” 

“You could’ve helped ’em track the herd down.” 

“In Brown's Hole everywhere tracks. Nobody know what track 
belong to wagon horse, what track belong to anybody.” 

“If you'd tried the Funnel Canyon trail you’d seen horse tracks 
goin’ out of Brown’s Hole. We did. You must’ve been drunk. You 
must've drunk all the pioneers’ whiskey. That’s why they don’t 
sell any. An’ that is why they didn’t find their horses.” 

Before Jules could think of an answer to suit his anger, Vidot 
shouted, “Me, I think I am drunk now.” Vidot opened both eyes, 
was staring at Suzanne coming over the knoll, southward. “My 
God! The Taos Lightning! What do they put in it to make a man 
dream in Spanish?” ; 

Alan would have credited the whiskey, equally. But above the 
finery, the fofarraw, of the girl who moved before their eyes with 
a wavering of short Spanish skirt and a fullness of low-necked 
camisa, was the face of Suzanne. 

The mountain men gave her the awe with which sleep-walkers 
might greet'an apparition. They did not even think to sigh, nor 
change the position of a foot, nor close the lips on an unfinished 
grin. 

She came with a basket of trinkets and an impudent smile 
and stood above Alan. “Want a Cheyenne, Nez Percé? Want a 
gentle little Sioux? Want a healing for your bleeds? Don’t have 
horse, can’t sell plew? String of beads is all you needs.” 

Alan got to his feet, staring. Her black hair gleamed. She had 
washed it and brushed it with oil and let it loose about her shoul- 
ders. And out of a clean, glowing face her eyes seemed more blue 
than before; indigo. A color that goes with the last star of the 
morning. She looked away from him and smiled at the’ other 
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mountain men, who sat holding the cups of their eyes to be filled 
with her. 

Vidot was one who could speak, any time, “Where have I seen 
this? In the Bois de Boulogne? In Burro Alley in Santa Fe? On 
Canal Street in New Orleans? Taos Plaza? Or maybe contained in 
a leather shirt on the Uinta trail? Hand me whiskey, Alan. I re- 
member too much a man is in the mountains to forget.” 

‘Alan did not hear him. He took Suzanne by the arms and shook 
her until the beads spilled out of the basket. He got hold of his 
voice. “You're trying to raise the price. You want to stay with 
Slabbo!l” Even the wild sweet peas pinned to her bodice, sending 
out perfume, angered him. 

The pain of his fingers sinking into her arms put thinness and 
hurry into her voice. “Husband of beaver! Lover of mountains! 
You have a knife, a gun, a horse.” Her eyes seemed. to brighten 
in response to his anger. “Now you have whiskey. That is every- 
thing for a man of the mountains?” 

“T should have laid the whip to you back there. I should have 
tied you to a tree and left you till I came back.” 

With a determined wrench she twisted out of his grasp. “Ooh, 
no, no. That way you make enemy. Man of the mountains mus’ 
not make enemy. Everywhere he mus’ have friend so he will not 
have to fight. He is ver’ brave, if everybody his friend.” 

By now Slabbo and twenty more Comancheros who followed 
her had gathered around, not too close, but within leaping dis- 
tance, to guard their property. There was the courage of a pack 
of scraggly wolves. 

Alan. did not take his eyes off her, yet he saw the Comancheros, 
knew how many knives were in their belts. These brown mestizos 
were quick. He remembered that from a short encounter in the 
Bayou Salade four years ago, when it had taken nine trappers te 
break the necks of three of them and put the other fifteen running. 
There had been slits enough left in trappers’ tunics then and blood. 
all over the bayou. Now with the trappers floating in whiskey the 
little peddlers would have an easy time sinking them. Still, it would 
be worth a few cuts to throw the peddlers around. All he would 
have to do to start motion everywhere would be to put Suzanne 
over his shoulder and trot off through the sage. But the queer 
thing about it, she was the one who made a coward of him. An 
ordinary Cheyenne or Sioux girl, he would have grabbed her to 
see what would happen. Now, maybe it was the whiskey. Maybe 
the drink was full of rattlesnake. He was poisoned. He could not 
move, 

“How much for the beads, one string?” he said, dull, in a poisoned 
voice. Or to show her she did not matter to him. 

“Twenty pesos, m’sieu.” Her voice was surprised, quick, like 
something knocked out of her. 

“Twenty pesos! That’d buy two Oglalas—” 
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“You like Oglalas, you buy Oglalas. I sell beads.” 

That brought anger again. He shouted at Slabbo, “I give you 
my winter's plews for this girl.” 

Slabbo looked sad. “I cannot sell. Plews no good for me. I 
eannot sell. You get dollars. Come back.” 

Alan moved around Suzanne, toward Slabbo. Behind him Loretto 
and some of the Jean Baptistes who had gathered stood up. Slabbo 
put his hand on his knife. All the Comancheros had their hands 
on their knives. Alan stopped, tried words, “There’s no trader in 
the valley. Plews is all I got.” 

“You keep,” Slabbo said, measuring the strength of the sway- 
ing mountain men who stood behind Alan. 

Alan would have moved forward again, but Suzanne stood 
in front of him. “You want to fight?” she blazed. “Go fight 
Shoshonis. Get horses back for wagon people, They give you 
dollars. Is it Conmarrowap scares you?” She glared around at all 
the mountain men. It was anger, and it was the riches of her 
against their poverty. “What do you live for now, men of purgator ° 
The good God look at you an’ blush. You are something that 
happened while. He watched sparrows fall. You live for the s 1 
only. Who will weep when you die? Wolves will gag on your 
flesh, but it will not be for sadness.” 

“You tryin’ to make us sad, High Priced Goods?” Alan was able 


to say. 

She had been looking at him all the ime, but now she turned 
her face on him again. “I have been to the wagons. I have seen 
women and children who will be left to the coyotes if someone do 
not find their horses and guide them to Oregon.” 

“They got men with them.” 

“Yes, men who do not live only for the self. Men who work hard 
to make things better for the family.” 

“Let them make things better then. Why do you scream at us? 
We didn’t bring these women and children here. We don’t try to 
take women and children to Oregon. We didn’t lose their horses. 
We don’t ask anybody where we're going.” 

“It is well known where you go, homme perdu. The devil is 
waiting. But what will he do with you? You are not human. You 
have lived too long with bears. I look for a human being.” She 
glanced from face to face. 

“Describe one,” Vidot said, grinning enraptured at her. 

She saddened. “Maybe is so long since I have seen one I will 
not remember. But I think it is one who knows he cannot have the 
friend without having the enemy. He is one who does not live only 
because he is afraid to die. He is one who does not look for paradise 
in keg of whiskey. He is one .. .” her voice faded in despair. 

“He’s a wagonman, maybe.” The whiskey and anger loosened 
Alan’s voice. “One that insults the earth by turnin’ her grass with a 
plow. One that burns the forests, slaughters the game. He’s. got no 
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love stiast the earth, but fastens himself on her like a bug to drink 
her af 

“Or,” now her voice, speaking French, had bitterness, “one who 
keeps the child of a mountain man from getting away and brings 
her back to the insects, to be sold to any animal who has dollars. 
1 would have found the wagon people’s horse, and then I would 
have gone with them to Oregon.” 

“And lived like an ant in a hill.” 

*¥ou care how I live?” The amazement was imitation. 

“Yes, Live as the daughter of a mountain man should live.” 

“Whipped every morning, twice for noon, three times for supper?” 
Her straight nose wrinkled. “Pull the travois, when you do not have 
the horse. Have babies in mountain cave? Live always with only a 
buffalo hide for my home?” 

“What do you deserve, then? Maybe a brown palace in Phila- 
delphia?” 

“Why not? They say the women who live in these palaces are 
beautiful. I could be beautiful.” 

“Not with the manners of a magpie.” 

“I could be the swan.” 

“Only if you had someone like me to pull your neck out.” 

Now it was Vidot to speak. “These wagons, do they have good 
seats with spring under?” 

Suzanne nodded brightening. “And the back also, so that one 
sits and goes to sleep easily and they say a whole day sometimes 
passes on the plain and one does not have to see all the nothing.” 

“Maybe this is good thing for me, these wagons. When I go 
to sleep on my horse, ploosh! I wake up with my head in rocks, my 
feet standing in air looking for enemies.” 

Now Suzanne did not look at anybody. Her eyes became wistful 
with horizons. “When it is rain they sit under this canvas and ride 
all day anyway and do not get wet. And when it is sun, they have 
the shade. And when it is night, the bed is in the wagon, and the 
children sleep even when it is to travel all night. And when the 
wife of the wagonman has the baby she do not have to walk same 
day, she sleep while the wagon roll on the wheels.” 

Vidot raised up on his elbows. “I think I like this wagon travel. 
I de not expect te have baby, but this seat with springs te take 
out bumps—” 

“You wouldn’t sit on that seat,” Alan said. “You have to own 
a wagon to sit on the seat. If you went with the wagons you'd 
spend ‘your time im the saddle hunting wagon people's horses, or 
getting your fat belly full of Shoshoni arrows.” 

Vidot’s weight settled back perceptibly. Suzanne’s eyes flashed 
again. 

“Sadness of a mountain man,” it was for Alan, “stand away for 
I am going to ery and you might get wet. If you get wet, maybe 
you get sick. You have to be careful with yourself. It means so 
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much that you do not get sick. What empty place this world be 
without you! Phutl” Now for Vidot. “Listen, immensity of evill 
Listen to this Yankee who loves only himself and mountains. Listen 
to him, and you die of fear, for everywhere is danger. Maybe 
Conmarrowap, the Shoshoni, say bad words at you. Everywhere is 
danger. Is terrible to have to be man and face it. Better to live 
with prairie dogs.” 

“Save some of the breath, little meadowlark.” Vidot raised again 
to his elbows. “You go tell them wagon people I will go with them 
—for another keg of whiskey and dollars to buy you. I will carry 
oe: wagons on my shoulders, their women and children in my 
pockets.” — 

“Tell them yourself.” 

He struggled to get his weight on his feet. “If I had another keg 
of whiskey——” 

“It would take all the wagons to carry you.” Without another 
glance at Alan or any of them Suzanne turned with a whirl of 
her skirt and walked away to the trees that grew along the river. 
Slabbo started to follow her. She threw the basket at his head, 
scattering beads and baubles in the grass. He stooped, whimpering 
obscenities, to pick them up. 

Vidot arrived in part on his feet and with the momentum of his 
unbalance lunged over the sand in the direction of the wagons. 
The other trappers watched him because there was nothing else 
to watch, and to calculate how far they would have to drag him 
back to the shade when he fell. But he did not fall. His shape 
vanished slowly in the dust and heat, weaving back and forth with 
some of the easiness of a buffalo bull headed for the wallow. 

Alan wanted him to fall. Better the labor of having to drag him 
back into the shade in this lazying heat than to see him engage 
himself to the wagons, maybe for money to buy Suzanne. 

Nobody was going to have Suzanne but Alan Craig. His burning 
brain had decided that. And there was more to it than the face 
and body of the tantalizing voice. She was already woven into the 
fiber of himself, as if he had known her before somewhere in the 
past. He tried, thinking back, to find where in the dimness she had 
arrived. He groped through his earliest days on the Missouri with 
the voyageurs. The face of Paul Dorion kept emerging through 
memories of the Missouri and the Platte, for Dorion had been a 
friend and father, setting him right about the use of his gun, about 
his pack, about the way to tether a horse at night, about the 
things to watch on plain and mountain if one is not to be feed for 
the wolves. 

It was this kindness that had marked Paul Dorion from the 
others, and a gentle grace unlike most trappers, who outdid the 
Indians in savagery. There had been an underlying sadness in 
him, explained maybe in the story one trapper had told Alan of 
the Assiniboin wife Dorion had left in Sault Sainte Marie and come 
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back from the journey to find her in the tepée of another man. 
Without knowing the truth of it-which was later found to be that 
the voyageur had given her shelter when her own tepee had burned 
_Dorion had killed her with his knife. 

When the party had come to the Wasatch, Paul Dorion had made 
a mountain man of this stripling from Pennsylvania. But not one 
wise enough about Indians to guess the Shoshoni Conmarrowap. 
For reasons nobody remembered, Conmarrowap hated white men, 
And when he saw this young trapper Alan dancing with a pretty 
Shoshoni girl he had bristled from head feather to moccasin. Later 
he had come up and spoken to Alan, and because the language was 
new, Alan had. stood aud glared, and the Shoshoni had reached out 
and bored his finger into Alan’s ear, as if to make him hear. Alan 
would have put his foot into the belly of the Shoshoni if Paul 
Dorion had not shouted “Tenezl” and there would have been 2 
fight, with Alan likely loser. Dorion had quickly told Alan to ignore 
the bully. A fight with Conmarrowap would have made the Wasatch 
and the Uintas a bad place for trappers. 

But the hate had been stirred, and Alan had known that one 
time he would have to kill Conmarrowap. Now the Shoshoni was 
with stolen horses in Funnel Canyon, and Alan was sitting half 
drunk in the shade of cottonwoods, shamed by a mestiza with a red 
camisa. And Vidot was on his way to the wagons to offer to earn 
money to buy the girl and maybe fight this Conmarrowap for the 
horses, and maybe go to Oregon with them. These were the things 
Alan wondered if he should do, and he was angry with everything 
because he did not. . 

“Let's get ourselves some shade further away from these Co- 
manchero coyotes,” he muttered to Loretto. “Thare’s grass for 
the horses upriver, if I remember.” 

‘They mounted, and Jules went with them and they made camp 
under cottonwoods upriver and put their horses in a meadow where 
the river made a wide bend, a distance from where the Indians 
in the villages had tethered their spare horses. 

They sprawled in the sand or sat with their backs against the 
piles of furs and possibles—the collection of simple necessities a 
mountain man sometimes calls his plunder. They talked of the 
winter before and other winters before that, of tricks in catching 
beaver and mink. They argued the eternal controversy of which 
squaw is better to live with—a Nez Percé, a Crow, a Cheyenne, a 
Sioux, a Shoshoni. The talk went around at last as a meal leads 
to the dessert-the sweet, the demitasse—to Taos, Sante Fe, La 
Fonda, Burro Alley, the fandango, low bodices, short skirts, painted 
faces, and the way it could all be brought to a singing pitch by 
the wine of the Rio Grande Valley. Of this provocative dream, 
heaven and hell of the mountain men, the Comancheros were a 
crawling, runted mockery. All but Suzanne. 

For Alan, everything came back to Suzanne. Or 'it never left. 
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The talk of other women and other places was a swarm of flies 
around the thought. The talk that furs had no more value, that 
traders would come no more to the Rendezvous, that the pros- 
perous day of the trapper was ended—that, too, was around Su- 
zanne, He looked at his stack of plews, seeing in it the winter of 
chopping through ice, freezing his numbed parts in blue-green 
water, dragging wood through waist-deep snow to keep a fire that 
was sealed off by cold air brittle as glass. The search for meat, 
and for horse feed that sometimes left no time for the trap line, until 
beavers gnawed themselves out of the traps. There it was, his 
whole winter, tied in a bundle and worthless, And the only way to 
buy Suzanne was to go and get the horses of the wagon people, 
maybe fight Conmarrowap and twenty other Shoshoni wild men, 
and then go to Oregon. But if 2 man couldn’t have her and live 
his own way, would he want her? Would he want to live? 

Finally Loretto’s voice came through the others to Alan. “You 
think I ought to go see what happen to the BuffaloP Maybe the 
coyotes chew his beard.” 

“Let him boil. Leave him to the coyotes. They could feed off 
him for a week an’ still leave enough Vidot. We kin do without that 
earthquake and tornado. I think while he blisters in the sun Ill 
sleep.” Alan stretched out and put his arm over his eyes. 

“You sleep, Yankee.” Jules stood up. “Me, I sleep all winter 
with the bears. Now I go to find a Nez Percé, I like better the 
way she snore.” 

“Bring ‘er grandchildren with ‘er,” Alan said. “Mebbe there'll be 
one I can pick out for me.” 

Loretto went with Jules and that left only Alan and Helig 
Trawn, who sat talking to himself on the strings of the guitar. The 
sound made little echoes in the cottonwood leaves with the locusts 
and the tireless mockingbird. The whiskey and the warmth of May 
and the small streams of sound carried the thought of Suzanne 
Bee in a blue drift of air and poured her into the emptiness of 
sleep. 

When. Alan woke the sound of the guitar was not with the others, 
and through slits of eyes he saw that Helig was gone. He also saw 
Suzanne, and if it was a dream it was a dream of a girl fingering 
swiftly through his alforjas. She kept glancing at him, but he 
breathed the long, steady breath of sleep until he saw her back 
turned. Then he was on his feet in one leap and had her arms 
pinned down to her sides. 

“Comanchera bitch!” he said into her face, “is it going to be 
this way all my life? I shut my eyes an’ you're after my horse or 
my possiblesP” 

She hissed through her teeth, looking at his chest’ and arms 
and neck for an easy place to bite where she would not get a 
mouthful of hair or leather. It was no use to try to get away. His 
arms were like a steel trap. B 
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“I try to see what you need in possibles.” She gave up trying to 
bite. Her muscles gave up. She smiled as if this might go on for 
a long time, him holding her like that. Not bad. 

“what do I do with thievin’ coyotes?” As he spoke her smile and 
her breath eens trick, but it worked some. His voice quieted. “I 


“It bring more money than the beaver, maybe. Maybe you find 
trader who give you hunnerd dollar for hide of Suzanne.” 

“Fil make it into alforjas—to carry my possibles. Ill be tougher 
than buckskin.” He did not want to let her go, but it was foolish 
standing here holding her. Then an idea. “First Pl wash the hide 
off good. I like a clean place for my eatin’ possibles.” He picked her 
up and carried her to the river and threw her into a deep, quiet 
part, holding her, ae her under, looking at her face in the 


She looked at him very sad and very choked. The blouse and 
the skirt clung with water end the sunlight against her and he 
had to think, “What would the river do with that?” and “How will 
I get a hundred dollars?” 

He said to her, “Come on. Fil take you back to Slabbo and make 
him te you up. ; 

She sat down in the sand. With a throat still trying to get 
breath she said, “Let the arm go. Let me breathe.” 

He stood over her. “One move to run an’ [ll dowse you again.” 

“T have no breath to run,” she said with some despair. She felt 
the sun and lay back to get all of it. Then seeing his eyes she 
turned over and put her face on her arm. He sat down. It was as 
good a way to spend the time as any, now the whiskey was gone, 
nobody in camp. 

In a little while the coughing went out of her. She lifted her 
head and saw him looking at the river. She sat up. 

He finally said, “Who are you? Where do you get the French?” 

“From a Frenchman.” 

“Give an answer.” He said it with a threat again. 

“You do not ask where a coyote, a bitch, a thief come from.” 

“There is something makes me wonder. Something in your 
face Fve seen before.” 

“I look strange to you. I do not look like a beaver, the bear, 
the horse, a Cheyenne girl.” 

“You look like samebody I’ve seen before.” . 

“T am the one tried to steal your horse this morning, remember?” 

He stared at the water, giving up. 

ter some time she said gently, in a voice she had not used 


with him before, “My father was Paul Dorion. 
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He stared at her face, not believing, yet having to believe for 
the truth was there. Finally, “Paul Dorion. That's it!” 

“You knew him?” : 

“He was the only father I ever had.” 

“Me, too.” It gave them something to share, and her eyes 
softened, watching him. 

“He never said anything about havin’ a daughter.” 

“T was with my mother’s people, the Assiniboins. She was killed 
in Sault Sainte Marie. Six year ago he came and took me and he was 
going to take me away from the life of the woods and the dangers. 
It was going to be living in a house like white people, In Santa 
Fe, where people sit on chairs and eat food on tables with forks 
and wear skirt and blouse like this.” She adjusted the bodice and 
smoothed out the drying skirt on her legs. He waited for her to 
tell the rest. She spoke as if the choking still bothered her. “He 
1 Ricata by Comanches, on the Pecos. Everybody with us was 

He waited some more, but she did not go on. He asked, “That 
where Slabbo get you?” 

“The Comanches came first. The Comanches did not know what 
to do with me. I was eleven year old and only trouble. They took 
me on a travois, but I was trouble, They met with venduteros 
gave me to Slabbo for some ribbons.” She smiled for the first time 
since the water. “The venduteros, they trade anything. They think 
if they keep me five, six year I bring a good price.” 

Out of the side of his eyes he could see why, now. But that 
was not something to talk about. aay teach you to steal?” 

“Some of it. Some of it I learn myself.” 

“You picked a pore one to steal from—me.” 

“You keep me from stealing horse this morning, so I think maybe 
I steal some your possibles, make you need things. Maybe you get 
ar an’ go see wagon people an——” She let the rest of it say 
itseir. 

He said it. “An’ help them get their horses back an’ I earn 
enough money to buy you an’ go to Oregon an’ spend my life 
under a roof, on a chair, eatin’ potatoes an’ salt pork and cow’s 
a Goin’ to church. It’s better if I drownded you an’ was done 
with it.” 

“What good is life of trapper any more? The furs do not bring 
money, possibles, whiskey, fandangos. You want to live with 
Cheyenne, Shoshoni, Nez Percé, till some arrow in your chest 
leave you for the wolves?” : 

“Maybe. It’s better than ‘sleeping without stars an’ doing the 
same thing every day, walkin’ down the street with a sheriff on the 
corner.” It was hard to say what it would be like in Oregon, but 
he remembered what it was like in Pennsylvania. 

If there was any more to say they did not say it, for a shouting 
came over the sage, and the roar of Garde Vidot muffled, in the 
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heat. “Garde Vidot, he’s been to the wagons. He went to get 
money to buy you. He'll take you to Oregon.” 
“Maybe better you throw me in the waterr”’ She leoked now 


right at his eyes. 
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Her eyes caught aoe and filled with that and anger. She 
got up and ran. He sat and let her go. 

After a while he walked over to the camp where the trappers 
were sitting. A cask of whiskey, not yet opened, was between 
Vidot’s legs. He was shouting about Vidot, new Emperor of Ore- 
gon, and a beautiful Empress named Suzanne. 

“Take the bung out of the keg,” Alan said impatiently, “and 
put it in your mouth.” Sometimes he felt like joining in when 
Vidot had the roaring zeal, but not now. 

“You don’t like it I have the hunnerd dollar?” 

“TI like it you have the whiskey. Open it.” 

“When I get ready, I open it. It is my whiskey.” 

“All right, It’s your whiskey. Open it when you get goddamn 
ready. But don’t pour us the slime off your brain while we wait. 
Don’t put us to that.” 

“You don’t like it I have hunnerd dollar to buy Suzanne?” 

“1 like it #€ she cuts your throat some night, steals your horse 
an’ possibles, an’ takes the trail to Oregon.” ; 

Vidot fondled the keg. “So! Everybody will be happy. You like 
to have her cut my throat, she like to go to Oregon, J like what 
I will do with her before that. Everybody has to die, my friend. 
But how many have the chance to die the husband of one like 
Suzanne!” ; 

Loretto had been with Alan and Vidot for stx years, drunk, 
sober, cold, sweating, hungry, in peace and in trouble, but he had 
never seen fight so plain in Alan’s eyes as now. He jumped to his 
feet, pushed Vidot back from the keg, sat on it, and slapped the 
giant several times swiftly and resoundingly on the bearded. cheeks. 
“Open the keg, Puke of the Green Wolf! I like better to hear you 
snore than talk.” 

Vidot glared at him, first angry, then amused. He laughed. “You 
not like I marry Suzanne, either, ch! Well, dismount from the 
keg, Father of Vermin, and let me find something we can all agree 
on.” He struck the top of the cask, the explosion brought a me- 
mentary silence from the birds. When he had poured into the 
cups held out he lifted his own to his nose, sniffed it. “Sweat of 
ancient bitches! For this I go to Oregon!” 

“You smell your own beard,” Loretto said. “To me this is of 
the odor of tears of sunflowers.” 

“Drainings of Missouri pigpensl” Vidot sipped, nodded. “But 
it has the taste of alcohol. It is no worse than Slabbo’s swill barrel.” 
He raised the cup. “One thing will make it taste better—a toast to 
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the only girl who could make me go with a wagon train to Oregon. 
Gentlemen—Suzanne!” 

“Tl drink to her,” Alan said. 

“To her husband then—whoever it is.” 

“May he burn slow—if it’s not Alan Craig,” Alan said, staring 
over the cup of Vidot for a moment before he put it to his mouth. 

Alan must have had a litile too much, for when he looked up 
there were stars pricking through a dark sky, and in the west was 
luminous blue over the dark mountains. The crickets in the limbs 
above were overtones, echoing among the leaves, a shrill! canopy 
of sound under which the busy river lappings and ripplings and 
the distant shouts and barks of dogs were brought together in the 
single melody of night. 

A little time Alan lay gazing upward. There seemed to be no 
hurry. The trappers, the traders, Suzanne, all seemed to have gone 
on without him, like the water of the river going from mountain 
to plain to mountain to chasm, without end, continuing, yet passing 
it all by. The stream of life had left him stranded on the island of 
himself, There was no use to pursue anything, for he would find only 
that which he had tried to leave behind—himself. 

He could hear the dim sound of guitars and somebody singing— 
someone whose voice seemed to be the offspring of Spanish and 
coyote marriage. He would go and listen. It would be better than 
thinking. There was too much thinking. Nothing he had ever done 
before required all this thinking. 

Well, it is a labor to pull out of the sand and go to a place 
where there are more people than sagebrush and they have all 
come to hear coyote singing with guitars, which have a sweet 
sound like water on the desert. 

No use to pick out the nations, the tribes, the persons, by moc- 
cassin, by feather, by color of paint, by beadwork. Onetime it had 
been important how this moccasin was stitched and turned out, how 
another was stitched and turned in, how the beadwork on the shirt 
was in a pattern of its own with each nation and village, how the 
leather fringes, and the position of feathers, and the color of feathers, 
and the way of tying the hair or letting it go told much about 
the tribe of the wearer. All that had to be remembered one time, 
by a youth who was to make a living—and live—in a land of strangers. 

They were all there, from the mountains, and within reach of 
the mountains; Nez Percé, Shoshoni, Crow, Cree, Sioux, Oglala, 
Cheyenne. For it is a chance to strut in finery, to meet friends and 
to study enemies without fear of battle. They who could buy 
whiskey found a bravery beyond that given by the prayer stick and 
medicine bag, and a final oblivion more complete than that of the 
great white reaches of the eternal. 

One change came with the whiskey. Not all men walked to be 
seen in the firelight, not all women stood giggling or quietly evaluat- 
ing feathers and beads and strength of noses. In the brush, in the 
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dark, were gigglings and haranguings, short screams, reproaches, 
loud laughs, more reproaches, voices of men, low, disturbed, angry; 
voices of women, fitful, wailing in final ecstasy. 

Ten years ago Alan’s heart would have beat fast at the sight 
around the bonfires. The savage pageantry of men moving with 
leisured dignity of panthers and the cold ostentation of bright- 
feathered birds would have moved him. The eagerness in eyes of 
children, the knowing eyes of girls and women—the perpetual 
audience—would have stirred his own longings. 

Now more than ever there was the. old reproach that moun- 
tain men, in their greasy leather tunics and breeches, their slouch- 
ink walk, their drunken leering, were neither man, beast, nor bird. 
They lacked the boldness to wear feathers; they scoffed at finery; 
they shrugged off the pageantry. It was beyond them, incompre- 
hensible, or it was outside their courage. The bravest men who 
ever rode the mountains and valleys of this world were not brave 
enough to wear feathers and ceremonial paint. Or maybe there 
was shrewdness there, a deep realization that being unable to im- 
merse themselves in the fullest meanings of the ceremonial, being 
doomed as outsiders to the whole instinctive culture of the tribes- 
man, it would have been a mockery to assume its outward trappings. 
And so they moved, formidable, but colorless, among the actors. 
Grotesque intruders in an ancient drama that they neither under- 
stood nor enhanced. . 

Alan made his way to the illumined center of the human mass. 
The many he knew among the different tribes he embraced, speak- 
ing a few of the simple words he could speak of each language. 

The crowd seemed to move in all directions, but like a slow 
river it had a main current. This flowed irresistibly. It was toward 
the big fires. Alan went with it. He found its core. Some small 
people moved fast, and the others made way for them. They were 
the venduteros, men, women, children, all going toward the largest 
fire. Here people were being pushed back—grudging warriors, gig- 
gling girls, expressionless squaws with frightened children holding 
to their skirt fringes. There was a clearing around the fire, the 
venduteros sitting solid at the edges to hold the people away. In 
the center, in the bright light of the fire, Slabbo and his woman 
arranged the slaves on a cottonwood log so that they could be 
seen from all sides. Alan glanced at the women, and Suzanne was 
not among them. This gave him trouble. At the same time relief. 
Trouble that she might already have been sold. Relief that she might 
have run away again. 

The women Slabbo had for sale were hags. With hair oiled and 
whorled, with low-necked camisas and short skirts their revelations 
were ghastly. Brown faces powdered with clay were of a color to 
give bad dreams to a man who had seen one like Suzanne. Pale 
purple, a death color. And their bosoms were dismal pendants, 
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their arms and legs scrawny, starved, mottled where clay had been 
used to powder over scabs. Alan was about to turn away. 

Slabbo began to speak, waving his short arms up and down 
with each breathful of words. “Here is a wife for lucky man. 
Here is a Spanish woman to cook the meals, make the fires, sew 
the shirts and pantalones, make the moccasins. "Here is good Spanish 
women for bed of lonely trapper. Will take Mexican money. Will 
take “Merican money. Who will pay?” Slabbo looked around, ex- 
pecting offers. A Cheyenne, who had lost his feathers and- one 
moccasin, swayed into the circle, waving one hand. 

“Cudnto? How muchP” Slabbo asked dubiously, 

The Indian peered at Slabbo out of half-closed eyes, studied 
the women, turned and looked at the crowd circled around. Then 
he staggered out of the clearing. Slabbo uttered Spanish and 
glanced at the owl face of his wife. 

Someone pushed against Alan and he was about to use an elbow 
when he looked at the face, “Suzannel” 

“M’sieu. Did you lose something?” She said it in a whisper, for 
his ears only, 

“When dees he sell you?” 

“I am for the last, Did you lose something, m’sieu?” she insisted, 
She held up a newly sewn buckskin bag for him to see. 

“I have nothing to lose,” he said, ignoring the bag. 

“Maybe something to buy?” She pressed the bag into his free 
hand. “Hunnerd American dollar buy something you want, maybe?” 
She left him, pushed her way through the standing bodies. He 
saw her emerge into the firelight. 

Slabbo’s eyes lighted with what could be called happiness when 
-he saw her. “Ah, where have you been?” he said in Spanish. 

She shrugged. “Did you think I would not keep my promise? 
I have been doing work. I could not come sooner.” 

To Alan it seemed arranged. Slabbo had known he could not sell 
these other women, with Suzanne in sight. Now that he knew he 
could not séll the other women anyhow it was time for her to 
appear. There was not much comfort in the guess. 

_ He held the bag, undecided. It was a block of ice. It was a trick. 
It was some Suzanne or vendutero smartness. It could be rocks. 
He pressed it with his fingers. It had the feel of round disks. It 
was heavy. It could be coins. It still could be smartness. He lifted 
his elbows and pushed bodies aside to make room. He put his gun 
under his arm. He pulled the bag open, looked inside. It gleamed. 
It was silver. He pulled the drawstring, tied the bag to his belt. 
Whatever this trick, he would watch carefully how it was played, 
Now Slabbo was talking again. This time oratory. This time a 
great waving of long arms. This time it was Suzanne he praised. 
o is for paradise now? We do not have for sale a woman, 
This is what every man dream about when he roll up his 
oicet There was .an apprehensive glance at the owl face of 
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Mrs. Slabbo. How far could zeal go in pursuit of cashP The sales- 
man pushed forward, the husband hesitated. “This one is shape 
like the angels, but very human, same time. She cook, she sew, she 
make tepee, she gather wood”—in a lower tone, as if betraying a 
secret—-“she steal like the devil. Man who has this Suzanne will 
never have to work hard, She keep his camp piled up with pos- 
sibles from everywhere. She is angel who work like pack rat.” 
Slabbo’s sharp brown teeth showed in a grin at his rich humor. 
“She has a nice back keep your feet warm, too.” 

“Who will think about his feet, with her in his lodge?” This 
was the voice of Vidot. It could be no one else. Alan turned and 
saw him above the sea of heads, pushing through. Other trappers’ 
heads were in his wake. 

“She can put up lodgepoles quick, before man is out of saddle. 
She can do——” ! 

“Nobody cares what she can do. I buy this girl, for medicine. 
I give twenty-five dollar.” | 

Slabbo’s face twisted mildly. “Twenty-five dollar? Twenty-five 
dollar for the angel of heaven! For fifty dollar you want all of 
paradise, maybe.” 

“te would have to have all.” This was the voice of Loretto. 
“There would be room for nobody besides.” There was laughter, 
even from many who did not understand the language. 

“Fifty dollar, Face of the Gopher!” 

“Fifty dollar! You insult this beauty.” 

“This morning she is a no-good female thief. You put oil in 
her hair, wash the face, put on the skirt—and she is now 
more than fifty dollar. Big price for skirt.” 

“The camisa and falda, she is twenty dollar extra.” 

An Oglala chief stepped forward in dignity and raised four 
fingers. “I give for good horse.” 

5 a do not want horse. You keep. Only Mexican dollar. “Merican 
ollar. 

A tall Nez Percé, emboldened by the Oglala’s effort, stepped 
forward, peered carefully at Suzanne in the firelight. Sure that 
there was no trickery about her looks he held up his hand. “1 
give two Crow womans, three girls, two baby.” 

“I got plenty womans, plenty childs. Is why I need money. Who 
pay one hunnerd ’Merican dollar for paradise?” 

“Paradise poof! I pay something for tonight, tomorrow, nex 
day, not for paradise. Does this Suzanne send man to paradise, 
so you can sell her again? How many knives in the camisa? Let 
me hold her upside down by the ankles and see how many knives 

‘op out.” 

“You pay hunnerd dollar you can hold her anywhere you like.” 
Slabbo’s brown teeth became visible again. 

Vidot moved in. “I pay. It is worth hunnerd dollar to hear you 
silent.” He reached for his money pouch. His mouth dropped open. 
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His face was empty. “It’s gone! The money! One hunnerd dollar, 
it’s gone!” It became a whine of pain. He looked around. He 
threw people away from him. He moved his feet and looked in 
their tracks. “Where is the savitch who stole my money?” 

The crowd watched him dully. Many could be trampled. A wild 
buffalo could no more damage than this Frenchman. 

“Maybe you left it with your possibles,” Loretto said, nervously. 
“Maybe it was too heavy for the cords and broke from your belt. 
On the way from camp. I will go back and look.” 

“No.” Vidot put a hand on Loretto’s shoulder to help support 
himself. He tried to think. His face fixed itself on emptiness. “The 
valley is full of rats. The Rendezvous is no place for a man any 
more. It is a gathering of mice and venduteros.” His eyes gleamed 
again, “Listen to me, Gopher-face. I find this savitch if I have to 
tear up every lodgepole in the valley. But now, I tell you, I will 
pay for this girl, Give her to me and tomorrow I pay.” 

“Man with headache do not pay for whiskey already drunk,” 
Slabbo said, with insight. 

“Come, Vermin of a Pig’s Hind Parts, I am not here for 
proverbs, Give the girl to me, or must I drag her by the hair?” 

The face of Slabbo became luminous with moisture, and of the 
faintly green color of parfleche that has lain through the winter 
among wet leaves. His words pinched out on short breaths, “The 
great Vidot—would not take—if he cannot pay——” 

“I will pay. Tomorrow. Next year. Maybe the year after that.” 

“Maybe tomorrow no money. Maybe next year you forget.” 

“Then send a messenger and [ will give you the increase. Do 
you think anyone else will pay money for her now?” Vidot gazed 
with gaa around at the faces. “Would anyone dare show 
money, 

To Alan it seemed that Vidot’s eyes fastened on him. For Alan 
there was more decision here than one man should have to make. 
He was sure now that Suzanne had stolen the money from Vidot. 
Should he make a bid and invite a sure battle to death with his 
friend? Should he hold Suzanne up as a thief and leave her to 
Vidot for punishment? Should he buy Suzanne and whip the truth 
out of her? There would still be Vidot to deal with. And if Vidot 
found that it was his money that bought her he would claim her. 

A voice came from the circle. It did not solve the problem, It 
was the voice of Conmarrowap. No one had seen him come. “I 
show money. I give eighty "Merican dollar.” The voice was deep 
with menace. Now the people turned from Vidot to the Shoshoni 
chief. His name went among them like a cold wind. With a dozen 
of his tribesmen he had made his way to the front of the circle. 
His tall body was topped by a headdress of white ermine, the 
ferocity of his black eyes was sharper by contrast with the fur. 
Polished buffalo horns jutted up from his ears as his curved nose 
jutted down from his forehead. He wore a buffalo-bull robe’ painted 
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with scenes of his battles with men and bears. His shirt and leg- 
gings were of white buckskin. His moccasins were finely dressed 
deerskin, dyed black. Down from his shoulders along the seams 
of the shirt and leggings went a stripe of colored porcupine quills, 
fringed with human hair. 

Alan watched him as an enemy. His face, his bearing, every 
studied ornament or garment that he wore seemed designed to ex- 
press the pride, the power, the cruelty, and cunning of a creature 
who made an art of greed and malice. “That would be a good 
fight,” Alan thought, seeing himself and this Conmarrowap going 
at each other with knives. He watched the imaginary fight for a 
moment. His pulse quickened. Then the voice of Slabbo ended 
the fight in his mind. ; 

“You have money, sefior chief?” 

“J have money,” Conmarrowap said, as if it hurt him to have 
to speak to this vendutero. 

“Spanish dollar. “Merican dollar?” 

“I have money,” Conmarrowap insisted, 

“T have to see.” Slabbo’s voice became unsteady. 

“I give one hundred dollars, American,” Alan said. For him 
there was no longer a problem. Suzanne must not go to this 
Conmarrowap. He, saw the question in the gaze of Vidot and the 
other companions as be spoke, but it only mattered now that 
Conmarrowap must not have Suzanne. 

“You got?” Slabbo’s relief let go in his voice. As if Alan had 
freed him from contact with the Shoshoni. 

Alan walked into the circle, untied the money pouch, counted 
out one hundred silver dollars. “You have Suzanne.” Slabbo was 
aay tl He scooped up the money and threw it into a parfleche 
chest. 

Alan’s hands had shaken, counting the money. He could see 
how Suzanne stood and waited without breathing. When he looked 
up he thought the horror on her face was for him. Then a hand 
gripped his arm, pulled him around as if he chad been a birch’ 
staff. Conmarrowap’s eyes were close, as when you wake up with 
a snake watching your face. = 

Conmarrowap said, “She not werth that much, I give all she 
worth. You take money back.” 

“You go—” There was a foul name for this Indian, but_ it 
faded into Alan’s knife. Already Conmarrowap had thrown off his 
robe and stepped back from the blade. He gathered his muscles 
for a leap. Alan had him guessed, but at that instant the sky fell 
on Alan’s head. 

Suzanne had picked up Alan’s rifle and laid it briskly over her 
purchaser’s head. “He’s mine! He bought me! He paid for mel I 
want him! Go ’way, big stinking Shoshoni!” ; 

She would not have sent the Shoshoni away that easy, but 
Vidot and a dozen Jean Baptistes were already around her. She 
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took Alan under the shoulders and tried to drag him. Vidot lifted 
the sleeping trapper over his shoulders and walked away through 
the crowd toward the cottonwoods. 


Under the trees Vidot let the trapper slide from his shoulders 
and slump among his possibles. “Let him sleep a lons time, 
mmselle,” he said to Suzanne, “for when he wakes I have 
to kill him.” 

“Another one like that from her,” Loretto said, “and you will 
not have the trouble.” 

“Why you want to kill this beautiful man, anyhow?” Suzanne 
oan rubbing the hair gently and listening for the breath of the 


“Why? Why is a man an idiot? It is because he is born of 
woman.” 

“You think he stole your money? That what you think?” 

Vidot leaned. over toward her ear. “It is a compliment to me, 
maybe. You think I have a brain to think this all out for myself? 
Then maybe I am smart enough to kill this trapper so he will not 
wake an’ marry with a woman, an idiot.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t do that. He is mine. He has bought me.” 

“J will put my knife in him to be sure of his happiness.” Vidot 
slowly pulled out his knife. It was on his face that he was not 


joking. 

“No, no. I tell you the truth. He did not steal your money. I 
know where it is. I go get it now.” 

Inspired, Vidot called after her, “Be sure you bring “Merican 
dollars, One hunnerd.” 

“Oh, yes.” She turned around, thinking hard. “Will you tell that 
beautiful man when he wakes that Conmarrowap bought me by 
paying more money 

“But of course. I will be glad to hear that myself.” 

She disappeared in the dark, 

“You call woman an idiot?” Loretto said, 

“Tt is a compliment.” 

“The way she kept Alan from fight with Conmarrowap?” 

“The fight will have to come sometime, If I do not kill Alan, he 
will have to fight Conmarrowap sometime, then maybe when 
he does not have friends. If I do not get my one hunnerd dollars he 
will make new friends—friends who carry golden guns, shoot golden 
deer in golden Se 

“She will bring. I saw that vendutero. He got all the money, 
She will threaten him with mountain men. She will be back quick.” 

Vidot sat down in the sand. “Where you think Alan- got that 
money?” 

“Maybe he goes with wagons to Oregon, also.” 

“Those wagons carry a heavy load of dollars, then. You think 
Suzanne talk Alan into this going to Oregon?” 
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Loretto sat down. “I do not guess the woman. Ask me about 
beaver. Ask me about antelope, mink, fox, coyote, hell-fire, sea, 
land, air. Ask me what make the sky stay up and the earth stay 
down, but do not ask me to guess woman.” 

“This Suzanne is an emissary of Satan. There is no other woman 
like her before.” 

“Oy behind.” Loretto’s eyes became large in the small firelight. 
“1¢ she is of purgatory, I willingly go there.” 

“Now she belong to Alan, that is the hell.” Vidot’s voice had a 
wish in it. 

“Even in purgatory everything is not to be had.” 

“I go to paradise then. Up there is peace, for nobody see any- 
thing he want.” 

Alan moved. He sat up slowly. “Whare’s—my gunP”. It was an 
afterthought. 

“IT put it with your possibles, man of dreams,” Loretto said. 

“Thanks, friend.” Alan ran his hand through his hair, groaned. 
“My skull is a vegetable.” 

“You are lucky it is not plant in the ground by now,” Vidot 


said. 

“Who hit me?” Alan said. 

“Your friend, Suzanne.” 

“Tl whip the hide off that blue-eyed panther.” His muscles 
flexed for an imaginary blow. But out of mercy he withheld his 


arm. 

“If you live to see her. You have something to settle with me.” 

“Pye done you a big favor, Vidot. You'll get your money back. 
I'll see to that.” 

“When does this happen?” 

“Tomorrow. Soon as I get my head flattened out again.” 

“You get it flattened out if you try to get Suzanne.” 

“J paid for her, didn’t 1? I'l go right now and tell Slabbo I 
want her. He won't give me trouble.” 

“why should he?” Vidot’s voice was sharp cheese on mild bread, 
and he enjoyed the taste of his words. “Slabbo does not happen to 
have her. All he has is my money—what you called your money.” 

“Where is she?” Alan’s head tingled wih premonitions. 

“The Jast she was seen—I hope it is the last—-she was being 
carried over the heads of the crowd, screaming, and kicking and 
scratching like the female catamount she is—” Vidot paused 
deliberately. 

Alan was on his feet, holding his gun over the Frenchman. “Save 
the language. Tell me who took her, Frenchman, before I tamp 
your teeth down yore gullet.” 

Vidot said sadly, “I have so seldom an opportunity for the 
speech!” 

Alan turned to Loretto. “Who was it, Loretto?” 
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“Conmarrowap,” Loretto said quietly, in the voice one used on 
oecasions of death. 

They listened until Alan’s fast-moving moccasins went beyond 
hearing, toward the meadow where the horses were hobbled. 
Loretto said, uncomfortably, “We better not let him go. He will 
get killed, for a joke.” 

“Or Conmarrowap, maybe. Then everybody laugh. I teld you 
the fight has to come sometime.” Vidot settled back against his 
possibles to doze and await Suzanne with his money. 


For a sure-foot horse like this Burrtail galloping fast it is not 
far to Funnel Canyon from Brown’s Hole. The only reason it would 
be far is if one thinks of brownskinned Conmarrowap holding 
Suzanne on his horse in front of his sweating body. There is some 
thinking there, and even that makes the time go fast when it heats 
up to anger, and that is most of the way. Twice Alan dismounted 
to look at the horse tracks in the trail, to be sure they went west. 

_. He slowed down when he came near the entrance to Funnel 
Canyon. The air was soft. It did not carry sound well. That was a 
good thing. Sometimes the sound of a hoof striking a rock will go 
a mile, Sometimes, like tonight, the air will cover it up in a hun- 
dred yards. The feathery junipers drank much of it. 

There would be a Conmarrowap guard at the narrowest point 
of the canyon mouth. Alan got off his horse again to see if the 
horse tracks went into the canyon. If they did, he would be right, 
they would be tracks of the Conmarrowap party—and Suzanne. He 
had help from the moon, the small yellow canker of moon that 
comes up an hour before daylight. When he saw how the tracks 
went, in a fast walk, he decided he would not foot it into the 
canyon but ride, take a chance on getting by the watch. It would 
be surprise all the way. They would not expect one lone trapper 
to break in. No trapper would be that crazy, to ride into sure death, 
one against Conmarrowap and maybe twenty other crazy Shoshonis, 
This was a natural trap, and to get away would require the help 
of a swarm of lavender-eyed, red-winged Frenchmen from hell. 

Not much good to live anyhow. No price for furs. Nothing for 
a mountain man to do but go and plow up some grass. Once in a 
life he sees one like Suzanne, and Conmarrowap grabs her. If that 
is the way it goes, a good way out would be to go in and cut up 
Conmarrowap and maybe a few of the others and make a kind of 
a fight of it. It would be something for Suzanne’s Shoshoni children 
to be told winter nights; how their great father, Conmarrowap, 
fought this demon Yankee, who was brave enough to come into 
the canyon alone after their mother. 

It all went swiftly and jumbled through his mind as he got on 
Burrtail again and put him into a swift gallop toward the entrance 
of the canyon. 

The guard at the canyon’s mouth sent an arrow whine re) 
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close over Alan’s back that he got a mouthful of Burrtail’s mane, 
dodging after it had passed. The next one was a good shot for a 
hunter in the dark. It would have been good anytime. It went 
right through the flanks of the horse, but gallant Burrtail went on 
five hundred paces before he began to sag and go under. That 
was enough to give Alan a chance to scramble up the hillside into 
cover of chaparral. ; se. 

In this cover he crouched, listening. Below he heard the last 
convulsive kicks of Burrtail, a long groan. There was nothing to 
hear for a time after that. A shadow came moving swiftly from 
tree to tree, paused to look at the dead horse. Alan could have 
put a bullet through the ribs of the Indian who had shot his horse, 
but he did not raise his gun. There might be others close, waiting 
to see the flame from his rifle barrel. The Indian went on, toward 
the inner cove, to give the signal to Conmarrowap that there was 
a trapper in the chaparral. Soon they would all be back to beat 
him out like a quail cock. All but Conmarrowap, maybe. Maybe 
he would be busy with Suzanne. 

That loosened Alan’s feet. The only thing now was to circle 
around under the ledges until he could see some sign of fire, of 
Conmarrowap’s camp, and be ready to pile down on top of that. 
Only a long chance that he would find her, but anything he would 
do now was on a long chance. : 

Funnel Canyon from its narrow entrance widened out into a 
circle about a half mile across. On all sides were steep slopes 
topped by dark cliffs. Below, the center of the cove was a broad 
bottomland of meadow and clumps of oak and birch. Now by the 
hazy light of the moon he could see that this meadow was scattered 
with dark objects that were not oak and birch. They were grazing 
horses. Conmarrowap had a perfect natural corral for his herd. 
“Damn big herd,” Alan thought. Then he thought again, as he 
dodged in and out of the prickly Jeaved live-oak and serviceberry 
bushes, with glances below as he went. “We were right about him. 
Too many horses for Conmarrowap’s crowd. Most of them must 
be from the wagon outfits.” 

The horses were not grazing. They had their heads up now. 
They moved around. They snorted. Tails were up. They had 
caught the scent of dead Burrtail, maybe. Or maybe Alan's ewan 
pe through the chaparral bothered them. Or was it something 


e 

Alan had come to the far side of the cove, high on the slope 
above the meadow. He could not see anywhere a sign of coal or 
flame of campfire. He sat on a boulder in the clear and watched 
the horses and the trees along the edges of the meadow. There 
was nothing that moved, nothing that made any sound. 

Unless it was that owl. The hoot sounded too goddamn smooth. 
An owl would be nervous, with so many horses around, and maybe 
Indians in the trees, and Alan on the slope. An owl would give a 
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short “hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo” after the long “hoo.” Especially a nervous 
SL These were long “hogs.” Some brown savage did not know 
ow: 

Somebody else maybe did not know meadowlarks. Who ever heard 
the water-like warble of a meadowlark before dawn? But there it 
was. The only thing that ever made a sound like that, besides a 
meadowlark, was Suzanne. Alan held his breath and listened for 
the direction. It was on the a side of the cove, on the slope, 
maybe half a league from him. He had that placed and was on 

feet to move toward it when ee de sound came. That was a 
stranger bird than either the ow! or the meadowlark before dawn. 
That was a flute, and in the chaparral not far from him. Helig! 
What could happen next? 

Alan stood in his tracks, figuring hard. The owl, the meadow- 
lark, maybe Conmarrowaps men could imitate to trick him. But 
not the flute. No Indian had a voice that smart. 

To place himself for his friends Alan made the only bird sound 
he knew how, the lonesome call of a brash lark. This brought a 
“Yippeeeee” echoing around the cliffs from several places in 
underbrush, Somebody pulled the trigger on his rifle, and the 
shot gathered echos from all directions. The horses below leaped 
into motion, and now the rumble of their hoofs filled the cove and 
made the hillsides tremble. The black stream-gathered and poured 
toward the mouth of the cove, buckshot from the hor, coffee from 
the spout. And after them one Shoshoni brave trying to outrun the 
stragglers and recover a mount. 

It was not likely thet Alan would have missed Suzanne, any 
mere than a bee.could have missed the only flower in the valley. 
His natural knowing was not strained, for there was a soft war- 
bling of meadowlark, which at dawn is too early for other meadow- 


ks, 

They walked down off the hillside together. He wanted to carry 
her, to save her from further pain after Conmarrowap. But she did 
not seem to have pain. Walking through the meadow in the light 
of that fresh, honey moon—not sick yellow now—she losked as if 
she had just wakened from bright dreams, 

They went holding hands, as children on the far side of in- 
nocence and the near tee of tears. Ji is something for a mountain 
man to hold anything which he has not killed to eat, or must not 
strangle in order to live, but he found a willingness to do this un- 
useful thing. There was no talk back and forth, only a singing too 
small even to be heard by insects. 

Words only after they had come out of the cove onto the tail 
and saw the dust of the horse herd in the distance under the 
moon, going toward Brown's Hole. 

“Who drives them?” Alan said. 

“Vidot, the voyageurs.” 

ey cameP” 
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“They waited here in the junipers outside the cove to keep the 
horses from going west.” - 

“You got them to come?” 

“All I said, ‘If Conmarrowap is to tear Alan in small pieces it 
will be something to see.’” 

“How did you know I would come after you?” 

“T came after you, m’sieu,” she said, as if it had been a matter 
of politeness. 

“You mean Conmarrowap didn’t carry you off?” 

“We were too busy with carrying you off last night. I did not 
have time to let him carry me off,’ 

“But they told me Conmarrowap—had you. 

“Tt was a favor to me. I asked them to tell you that.” 

“You wanted me to go into that trap in the canyon—it was a 
trickP” He looked at her neck, measuring it for his fingers. There 
was plenty of daylight now, and in it her skin was golden. To 
choke her was not as good as to whip her, maybe. 

“Vidot would have kill you, anyhow. If you had to die it was 
better for a reason. Like to bring the horses back to the wagon 
people. And to earn the money to pay back what I stole from 
M’sieu Vidot to give you to buy me.” 

He stopped. “I think maybe when something hit me last night 
it turned my brain upside down. Whare’s Conmarrowap then?” 

“J dunno. Maybe still trying to buy me from Slabbo.” 

“I thought that was settled, I thought I bought you.” 

“Not till I get money somewhere to pay Slabbo what I stole 
from him to pay M’sieu Vidot.” 

He stopped in the trail and glared at her, all the pleasure gone, 
“You'll have me go with the wagons yet.” 

Her upper lip wrinkled sourly. “No, m’sieu. That too dangerous. 
Conmarrowap, he be pretty mad when he find horses gone. He 
chase those wagons all the way to Oregon, Wagons no daran good 
for mountain man who do not want to make enemy of Conmar- 


rowap. 

“You little she-fox! Why didn’t I drowned you?” 

“We come to river scon, now. "Nother chance. I race you to 
it.” Her voice was full of imps. She danced ahead of him a few 
steps, keeping out of the reach of his hands. 

He just about laughed, except that a mountain man does not 
laugh when it is still daylight enough to see what is behind the 
trees. It would have been a laugh at himself for following an 
enemy he could not fight or outrun. 
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PART TWO 


THE STOCKADE AT the lower end of the valley had been so arranged 
by previous parties of trappers that, with the aid of salt and drift 
pen bes; horses could be driven into it from any trail leading to the 
valley. 

Smart as they were after their short spell of freedom, the horses 
of the wagon people went into the corral docilely enough when 
they smelled the salt. Then Vidot and Trawn and Loretto hobbled 
their mounts and rolled up in their blankets. 

Vidot carefully tied the pouch with the money Suzanne had 
returned to him around his neck and set it on his chest. Loretto 
watched him, sleepily indifferent. “What do you call it, the money- 
bag—Suzanne? Bueno, It is better than to sleep alone.” 

“She tricked me, that thieving meadowlark. But Vl buy her 
yet. I think she stole this money back from Slabbo. If I can sleep 
one hour then I will go and see Slabbo.” 

“Better put the pouch under you head. You sleep one hour, 
that is all she need to get the money off your chest.” 

“She will have to take the hair and skin with it, then. I stuck 
it with pine gum.” 

“She will take hair, skin, bone, heart, and you will not wake. 
She is damn quick, that woman.” 

“Eh, And now with Alan to back her up a man will not be safe 
in the mountains with anything on him.” They thought of that 
until Vidot began to snore, 

Alan came and stood over Vidot releasing a breath as if he 
had held it too long. 

“Where is the meadowlark?” Loretto asked. “I thought you had 
her for your woman.” 

“There is no woman, that’s a she-magpie, a she-wolf, and a 
couple of varmints thrown in.” Alan went and studied the horses in 
the corral, then came and sat on the sod, a small distance away 
from Loretto and Vidot. - 

Loretto studied Alan’s face, then smiled. “She may be woman, 
too.” In a moment, “She steal also from you?” 
~ “Don’t ask me what she’s done to me. She ain’t through doin’ 
yet. She'll have me and the sleepin’ grizzly’—he swung hjs eyes 
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briefly at Vidot—“tearing each other’s lights out, and what's left 
of one or the other headin’ for Oregon.” 

Loretto shrugged. “Well, without sale for the fur, what differ- 
ence? Everybody have to die.” 

“T don’t want to be buried till I stop breathin’,” After a mo- 
ment of sleepy contemplation of his possible adversary, Alan said, 
“Does the grizzly still think I stole his money?” 

Loretto laid his head back on the sod, looked at the sky, and 
was in no hurry to answer. “He seem to think somebody stole it. 
He did not have it to pay for Suzanne. You had money to pay for 
Suzanne.” 

Alan’s already reddened eyes burned. “I swear the magpie 
handed it to me. How would I know where she got it?” 

“Ci How? The woman she is like the beaver. You set the trap 
for her, maybe all you catch is your own hand sometime.” 

“T’'ll have her hide yet.” 

Loretto did not answer. His snoring was to Vidot’s as a breeze 
is to a tornado. 


At sunrise the valley was filled with the voices of people waking; 
impatient sullen voices of people wakened by habit, not by choice, 
after a night of revelry; voices of children who wake with the birds, 
regardless of the nocturnal roving of their parents. Long veils of 
blue smoke from fresh fires drifted above the tepee villages until 
a breeze from the Uintas stirred them into a general mist. As the 
sun went higher, softening the air with its heat, the voices fell to 
a quiet effervescence like the sound of a lively brew. Then soon the 
tepees began to collapse, the villages vanished one by one as fairy 
rings vanish in the sun. Fires were snuffed out with handfuls of 
dry earth, and the smoke veils became only a thin shred here and 
there, mingling with the dust that rose in the heat waves from the 
trails of horses and travois and plodding feet of women and 
children. By mid-morning all but the wagon train had disappeared, 
The valley was almost alone again, the sage was left to the locusts: 
and the rabbits. The Rendezvous was over. Arapahos would thread 
eastward through the hills, into the Bayou Salade and over moun- 
fain passes, feasting on an occasional deer and mountain sheep 
brought down by arrows as the hunters ranged out from the slow- 
moving people, and finally tepees would rise on the grass-green 
eastern slopes of the Shining Mountains. A small group of Kiowas, 
and some Sioux, would follow in the same direction, to finish on 
the plains, to join their villages, and share or barter their small 
booty of salt and lead and moccasins and other articles traded at 
the Rendezvous or gathered on the way. Cheyennes and Crows 
and Nez Percés would move northward out of the long valley and 
span outward to the Wind Rivers, the Bighorn country, the Tetons, 
and the high, green valleys of Idaho. Shoshonis would go north or 
south around the Uintas and find their hunting grounds in the 
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coves, the mountain-walled valleys. Navajos, Comancheros, and 
Spanish would go southward, along the trails that twist perilously 
through deep canyons and rim around the brilliantly painted cliffs, 
cross shallow, muddy rivers, wander through the tottering San 
Juans and come out on the lower terraces of the Rockies. Mountain 
men, trappers, voyageurs would trail with the Indians, or make 
their way alone with their fur packs to the Platte, the Arkansas, 
where they would make rafts to drift their plunder down to the 
Mississippi, to Independence, or St. Louis or as far as Néw Orleans, 
Or they would stay with the wagon train, as Vidot, Loretto, Jules, 
and several Jean Baptistes had decided to do. 


Suzanne rattled the singletrees on the captain’s wagon. “M’sieu, 
it is the sunup.” : 

The.captain’s head poked out of the canvas, his eyes swollen with 
uneasy sleep, locked out from under a big hand trying to smooth 
back the hair, “What’s important about the sun coming up?” 

“Maybe this time he’s bright. Maybe this time I have the good 
news. 

“Good news ain't to spare. What's it, gal?” 

“Maybe you get back the horse herd, m’sieu.” 

The captain took a long look at her, seeing how blue her eyes 
were in the new sunlight. And that bodicel He would have sighed, 
but first a female sigh came from behind him in the wagon, and 
he merely spoke. “You know whare they air?” 

“Yes, m’sieu.” - 

“Who's got ‘em? That’s the question.” 

“The question it will answer itself. First you answer a question. 
How much you pay to have horses back?” 

“Without fightin’?” 

She nodded. . 

The captain stared at her in doubt. “You ain’t jokin’, gal?” 

“Somebody need money more than horse herd, m’sieu.” 

“Whoever it is, I oughta take his hair, not pay him.” 

“You need hair more than horse herd, m’sieuP” 

“God, no! I'd give a thousand dollars for them hosses.” A warn- 
ing murmur came from inside the wagon and he added, “If I had 
it.” 

“You got maybe a hunnerd dollar? You pay that for the horse~ 
all the horse, maybe some more beside?” 

“I'd have to see the hosses, first. Maybe they got redskins waitin’ 
around ’em.” 

“No redskins, m’sieu.” Suzanne put her foot on the wagon 
tongue, and it appeared to him a friendly act. “You give me one 
hunnerd dollar I take you to the horses,” 

“Don’t trust that female.” The voice of the captain’s wife was 
emphatic enough to be heard outside now. “Anybody that goes 
naked. like she does’d trick you outa yore teeth.” 
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The captain pulled his head inside the canvas. Suzanne heard 
him say, “We kin all do ’thout teeth bettern we kin do ‘thout hosses. 
Gimme that money box.” a 

“See the hosses, first, Boob,” the wife of the captain said, inside, 

“F aim to see the hosses first.” The captain put his head through 
the canvas briefly again to say to Suzanne, “Wait till I put on my 
shirt an’ britches.” 

papel have yore britches “fore yo’re through,” said the voice 
inside. 

“Not when she sees yo're the one’s wearin’ ’em,” the captain 
chuckled. He sounded happy. He came out fully dressed, carrying 
a bridle and tie rope. 

“You bring the money?” Suzanne said. 

The captain reached down in his shirt and brought out a small, 
heavy cloth bag, handed it to Suzanne. Loudly enough that every- 
one in the camp could hear, he said, “You'll git yore money when 
I see the hosses, gal.” , 

Suzame hefted the bag. It weighed like a hundred silver dollars 
should. To the captain she said loudly, as they walked away, “You 
do not trust me, eh, m’sieu?” 

“T don’t trust no breed.” His grin showed extraordinarily large, 
white teeth. “I ain’t never bin roped in by a bare neck an’ a 
short skirt yet, an’ I don’t aim to be.” 

‘he stockade corral was only a few hundred -yards from the 
wagons, where the level valley floor fell away to the river. Against 
the slope of the channel abutment, where trails came down to 
water and other trails crossed the river in the shallows, the stockade 
had been built of upright juniper posts. The gate was of long 
cottonwood logs from which the bark had been peeled, leaving 
them white and smooth, The captain swung himself up and sat 
on the gate and gazed at the horses, counting them, recognizing 
them like valued friends, each. one. Finally he turned to Suzanne. 
“You got twenty-three that don’t belong to us.” His eyes seemed 
smaller, “Where'd ye git em?” 

“With the others. Conmarrowap’s horse, I think. You do not 
like, let them loose, I do not ask you where you get the money you 
pay me.” 

“Tt didn’t pay ye more’n y’asked fer, neither,” he grinned. 

Suzanne turned and started away. 

He jumped down off the gate. “Whare ye goin’ now?” he asked, 
following her. 

She whirled on him so fast he blinked and stepped back. “T 
go to say good-by to my friends, the Comancheros, De you object?” 

“Ya still a-goin’ with us?” 

“If you let me.” 

His tobacco-stained mouth curled slightly, like two thin, blighted 
leaves, “Maybe Fl charge a hundred dollars to go along with us.” 
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os think I be too much trouble now? You do not want me 
to go?” ; 

“Shore I want ye to go. But ain't it worth suthin’ te git 
t’Oregon?” 

“Oh, anything!” She had a fear all at ence that maybe he would 
not let her go after all. 

“Maybe you an’ me kin be purty good friends?” 

“Oh, sure, Why not?” 

The way she had said that was harder to handle than if she 
had said no, “I mean extry good friends,” 

“But, yes. I do not like to have enemics.” 

“Remember,” he persisted, “if it wasn’t fer me ya wouldn't 
have no hundred dollars to pay Slabbo,” 

“I remember,” she said, turning to go. 

“T could claim ye, y'know.” 

She stood paralyzed with that thought. “But you have wife——~” 
“Yep. Right now I have.” His tone softened, to ease her fear. 
oe come back,” he said, “we'll take care ye. Everthing'll be all 
right.” 

She ran and disappeared through the cottonwoods. 

Hardy studied his bridle. It needed a new jaw strap. He would 
have to fix it first evening he had a little time, else the mare would 
go “itchin’” her ears on the end of the neck yoke and pull the 
bridle off, and then she would be a hard one to stop. Give women 
and mares their heads without unhitching the tugs and you would 
see a parcel of wreckage. Best thing was never to give them teo 
much leeway. A filly like Suzanne weuld be worth a whole herd 
of Elva’s if a man could get a bit in her mouth. He pulled his 
cloth hatbrim down and looked into the sun. : 


The face of Hardy faded as she ran, It was May and breezes 
pushed each other down from the mountain slopes, were warmed, 
enlivened by the sun, and set to spinning. And each unseen spool 
of air that whirred through the leaves set them tinkling and rippling 
with an accompaniment of swarms of invisible birds, Tired as she 
was, Suzanne wanted to whir and spin and ripple with them. The 
pioneers had their horses, she had money to buy her freedom, 
the journey was about to begin, sunlight was through her and of 
her and she was a transparent bubble reflecting only flashes of 
color and glimpses of mysterious dreams. 

Even the faces of the Comancheros, throwing their goods together, 
haranguing each other, cursing, stopping to laugh at an awkward. 
hess, or at some funny word learned at the Rendezvous, were full 
of golden-brown light. 

For once the black eyes of Slabbe were burning with sadness 
more than with indigestion, For once money seemed unimportant. 
He only once glanced at the bag she laid in his hand. “You are 
the one who stole the money from me, then?” His voice seemed 
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to come from deep within the hollow of his slender tree-trunk 


chest. 

“I had to do it, sefior. It was for a purpose. Only for a litile 
while, Now you have it back and there is no harm.” 

He glanced toward his wife, who had left off packing an alforja 
and came toward them. “There would have been harm if the o 
face had known the money was gone.” He hurried to say, with 
something like happiness in his face, “I said nothing to her. I knew 
it was you took the money. No one else could have done it. No 
one else walks with moth wings on the air.” 

“You taught me well, sefior.” 

A gleam of pride in the eyes now. “It is an art. Few can learn 
it.” Then the sadness came back. “But you will not be happy with 
oe Seo people. They cut off the hands of people who steal, 

am to Re? 3 

“T will try not to steal, then. I will not see anything anybody 
has that I want. I will try to be like them,” Suzanne said. - 

Lupe came up and looked on Suzanne with something like 
magnanimity, hearing these words that indicated that she would 
be going. “It is a good life, these wagon people’s, They will come 
to a place that looks good and there they will stay. It is not like 
with us. We are leaves on a river. Prisoners, but never a place 
to rest.” Now a sadness in Lupe’s eyes that Suzanne had never 
seen before. 

“I must go now,” she said, A tightening was around her throat 
and moisture dimming her eyes. “Oh, I cannot cry, leaving them.” 
Especially this woman she had always hated: She put her hands 
on the thin arms and kissed Lupe quickly on a cold, brown cheek. 
“Thank you. Thank you.” Even on the swollen cheek of Slabbo her 
lips brushed a kiss. “With God! Thank you for kindness!” She ran 
among the children, kissing their soiled faces. “Behave! Listen to 
your mothers and fathers. Say your prayers. Think of God.” These 
were strange admonitions to come from the beautiful Suzanne on 
a bright sunny moming. More strange that her eyes were giving up 
tears, Then she was gone, and they stared after her, children, women, 
men, none quite knowing that this was farewell. 


Suzanne came by the corral on the way to the wagons. Herders 
were sliding down the channel slope carrying halters, ropes, and 
bridles. Alan, Vidot, Loretto, and Helig stood by the gate with 
Captain Hardy, looking over the horses that milled around inside 
the stockade. Hardy said, “We don’t want no visit from Con- 
marrowap. We better cut out his hosses an’ git shet of *em quick.” 

“He owes me a horse,” Alan said. “One of his Shoshonis put an 
arrow into my Burrtail Jast night.” There was more to it than was 
in his voice. But a man does not cry out loud over a horse, 

“Take yore pick, trapper, an’ we'll run off the rest.” 
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“Choose the white one, m’sieu. You will look magnificent on that 
one,” Suzanne put in, 

Alan twisted his head around as if it pained him and gave her 
a look. “Me on a white horse? I'd be the target for every Shoshoni 
arrow ever tied. A man can spot a white horse farther than he 
can a”—he glanced down—“red camisa.” 

“Maybe that Conmarrowap’s horse anyhow,” she smiled, womanly. 
“He ver’ brave man, Do not take his horse. You want to keep friends 
with him.” 

Alan fixed his gaze on her face, groaned, “If you were my 
woman I'd——” A great deal went through his mind. Suddenly he 
burst out, “By God, you are my woman. I bought you!” 

“What did you buy me with, by God, m’sieu?” 

“With a hundred silver dollars. I remember. You saw me do it, 
Vidot? You saw me, Loretto?” 

_ Vidot shrugged, glanced at Loretto with meaning. “Maybe our 
good friend still suffer from the crack on the head,” 

Loretto shrugged, “Maybe he still dream.” 

Vidot said, “You did not have one hunnerd dollar when you 
came down the trail with us yesterday. Did you have good luck 
in games? Did you play the hand to win a hunnerd dollar?” 

“I paid a hundred dollars for this girl,” Alan insisted. 

“Sure. That is true, m’sieu. You paid one hunnerd dollar you 
did not have.” Malice and mischief were in her eyes, tired and 
sleepless as they were. “No, this morning I go an’ pay one hunnerd 
dollar to Slabbo, my own money for myself.” 

“Well, whose woman are you, then?” Alan wanted to know. He 
was coldly furious. He wanted to know as much as he wanted to take 
her pretty neck in his fingers. 

“T am Suzanne’s woman, I belong to Suzanne Dorion. Nobody else. 
Suzanne Dorion is a free woman, m’sieu. Free to go where she 
please. Free to stay when she get there. Free to go to Oregon——” 

The captain grinned, looked her up and down appreciatively, as 
if it were his first glimpse of her. “You got my lief, young lady.” 

Everyone had forgotten the horses. Finally Alan turned back 
to the corral. “I think I'll cut out that white horse,” he said. “It 
looks like it'd take a man fast wherever he wants to go,” He might 
have seen Suzanne’s eyes strain as she watched his face, but he 
avoided looking at her. 

Loretto warned, “I have seen Conmarrowap ride that horse, Alan. 
He’s a mighty proud that horse,” 

“Maybe it’s good enough for me, then,” Alan said solidly. 

“It will give the strutting Shoshoni a better excuse to follow the 
wagon train, and also a better target to shoot at,” Vidot said, with- 
out visible appreciation of Alan’s courage. 

Alan’s chilled anger turned on the Frenchman. “Who said I was 
goin’ with the wagon train, Mountain of Manure?” ' 
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Vidot shrugged off the insult, “One does not buy something for 
a hunnerd dollar then toss it to the breeze.” 

“I give her to the wagon train, A farewell present from me.” 

“Good!” Vidot made a show of pleasure with his arms and 
mouth. “Then we will not have to fight Conmarrowap to defend you. 
Also, we will not have to hide our money every night.” 

Alan turned and stepped toward the Frenchman, his hand on his 
knife. “You pile of stinking meat! Why don’t I scatter you to the 
coyotes?” 

Vidot watched him, a faint grin of uncertainty on his face. 

Suzanne placed herself between them, facing Alan. “Save the 
fight for Conmarrowap, m’sieu. We need the giant man to guide 
us to Oregon, to protect the women and children.” 

“Hell make a good nursemaid,” Alan said, with bitter sarcasm. 
“Put a pinafore over his fat belly when you get to Oregon—if-ever 
you do—and let him sweep the floors of that fine log house you're 
goin’ to have. Let him slop the pigs. I can see him roarin’ at the 
chickens and fightin’ rats with that mass of muscle.” Alan turned 
away and swung himself onto the bars of the stockade gate. . 

Hardy looked worried when Alan leaped off the gate and strode 
through the skittish herd toward the white horse, coiling a leather 
lariat and adjusting the loop as he went. “Thar’s trouble in that 
hoss,” he said, as Alan whirled the rope above his head to lasso the 
ae the animal reared up head and brisket above the crowd- 
ing herd. 

The rope settled over the horse’s head and: Alan leaned back on 
it hard while the other horses peeled off and trotted away. Now it 
was between him and the white. Alan walked slowly but confidently 
toward the gelding, keeping the rope tight, hand over hand. When he 
was near enough he put out his hand to touch the horse’s shoulder. 
The animal reared and moaned and showed some white in its eyes, 
then settled down and let Alan pat the shoulder. 

Vidot said to Hardy, “You are the captain, m’sieu. If you want 
him to leave that horse, now is the time to say.” — 

Alan led the mount toward the gate. Hardy went up and called 
through. “I think you better leave that hoss, mister.” 

“You got a right to do your own thinkin’,” Alan said, and kept 


coming. 

“That hoss don’t belong to us.” The captain’s voice had a trace 
of shakiness in it, but he went on. “We cain’t let you take it.” 

“Nobody’s askin’ you for a horse, Captain.” Alan reached up 
and threw the loop off the gate, swung it open. “Thisn’s from Con- 
marrowap, like I said. He owes me a horse.” 

“Ym the captain here, mister.” Hardy’s tone stiffened in anger. 
“Tm tellin’ you leave that hoss alone!” 

Alan Jet the horse through, then swung around to shut the gate, 
and the horse swung around with him and crowded Hardy back a 
few steps with its hind end, Then Alan turned to Hardy and gave 
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him a heavy-loek, “Listen, Mr. Captain, you boss the wagon tain. 
Yll handle my own self. You think I came all the way out to the 
mountains to have some banty rooster-tell me when to cackle and 
when to crow?” 

Hardy steod up to that. “Yo’re defyin’ the law, mister. The law 
says P'm in charge o° the wagon train—in full charge. That means 

property, livestock——" — 
donno what law you're talkin’ about, Captain. Each man’s 
got his own law, out here, My law says Shoshonis killed my horse, 
Shoshonis owe me a horse. D’you have to see that wrote in a book 
somewhere, or will you get outa my way?” 

It was either step back or fight the mountain man. Hardy stepped 
back, his face gray with contained anger, his fists clenched at his 
sides. 
Alan nodded sideways to Loretto. “Help me saddle ’im.” 

Alan had trouble getting the bridle bit in the horse’s mouth. The 
animal had been used to a hackamore. He trembled all over at the 
feel of the blanket on his back. He nearly shed his skin when Alan 
hoisted the saddle. “He’s been rode bareback.” He knotted the 
cinches tight and the horse threatend to plunge away and take 
Loretto with him on the end of the bridle reins, but by this time 
Helig had taken hold of the rope, and together they steadied him 

own. 

“What you going to name him?” Loretto asked. “Gunfire?” 

“Whitehawk,” Alan said. He had been thinking about it since he 
first made up his mind to take the horse. 

“Watch out for maybe he drop you into the top of a tree, then,” 
Loretto said. 

“I'm warnin’ ya again,” Hardy said, “thare’s trouble in that hoss, 
one way or other.” ; : 

“It’s trouble to live, Mr. Captain,” Alan said, testing the cinches. 
“That don’t keep you from livin’, does it?” 

“I don’t go stirrin’ a fire jist to see if I kin git burnt,” Captain 
Hardy said. 

“Then don’t stir me. Here goes! Give me the lines, Loretto. ’m 
risin’. Hold on to the rope as long as you can, Helig.” 

Alan sprang into the saddle. At the impact Whitehawk’s four legs 
came together in a bundle, his middle arched, until the whole horse 
was.in the shape of a bow drawn to the breaking point, with Alan 
the arrow about to be sent skyward. 

When Suzanne saw that Alan was not to be separated from the 
horse at once, her face showed relief, eagerness. “Do not give him 
up, Alan! Show him which is the best man!” 

Whitehawk reared up and pivoted. His front feet threshed the 
air close to Helig’s head. This threw the Norseman off balance. Be- 
fore he could brace himself again Whitehawk had twisted violently 
and jerked the rope out of Helig’s hands. Now, snorting fog, he 
bounded away in a stiff-legged gallop that would have shaken a 
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lesser man’s teeth loose. Failing there, also, to dislodge his rider he 
headed in a fast gallop for the itees. 

“That horse has medicine,” Vidot grunted in admiration. 

“He has the blood of Satan.” Suzanne ran toward the cotton- 
woods. She saw the white devil burst into the limbs of a low-hang- 
ing branch and come to a dead stop beyond in the shade—without 


Suzanne found Alan in the grass, fallen among last year’s leaves. 
He was trying to sit up and hold his head at the same time. iS 
Alan! Oh, that Satan! That horse devil!” 

Not many yards away that devil horse, with every outward aspect 
of serenity and peace, was cropping the grass, which thrives in the 
shade of the cottonwoods, watered by rain drippings from the leaves, 
enriched by the birds. There was nothing in this Elysian scene to 
hint of the violence of a moment before, unless it was a streak of 
blood down Alan’s face from a scratch in his scalp. 

Suzanne’s urge was. to kneel and put her arm around Alan and 
wipe away the blood with her petticoat, but in prudence she took 
hold of a drooping limb to half support herself and stood chewing 
a blade of grass, Now that she perceived that Alan's spirit had suf- 
fered more bruises than his body, she smiled. 

“Maybe Conmarrowap he got the medicine on that horse.” 

“Just ain’t used to a saddle,” Alan said, “I could have stuck him 
though, if these—danged cottonwoods hadn't got in the way.” He 
fecled aed appreciated how she curved, with her arm up holding to 
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“Next time we go along in front an’ chop down the cottonwoods 
when you ride, eh?” She smiled impishly. The way he studied her 
gave her boldness. 

He slapped his face and shook his head vigorously to remove 
some obstruction in his thoughts. “You know, if you didn’t have 
such a hankerin’ to go with the pine-cars I'd say you was a right 
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“Would not hurt you to say it, maybe.” She looked sad, penitent. 
The sadness was real, the penitence was something he imagined, 

He got up and went over and took hold of the hanging limb near- 
est the one that sustained her. “You're jist ike that fool horse. You 
like a rumpus for the sake of a rumpus. When it comes right down 
to it you'd go along and take easy anything you had to.” 

“Sure, m’sieu. I go along with wagons, take everything easy.” His 
meaning clearly aroused defiance in her. 

Little lights of anger flickered in his eyes. “You wait till I git 
Whitehawk broke to the saddle and we'll go to Pierre’s together.” It 
was almost a command. 

“Maybe you break more cottonwoods than horses. Maybe Con- 
marrowap will not wait long enough either. Already I bet he is on 
his way back from the Funnel Canyon to look for the horse.” 

His eyes burned to a steady gleam of frustrated anger and desire. 
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It fermented in his voice. “Some people git so smart they end up an 
idiot. Go on, be an idiot—go with the wagons!” 

“I have your permission, then, m’sieuP” She said it with a smile 
that doubled his anger to fury. 

There was no violence that could relieve him. He let it go in 
words. “Why don’t you git some sense in your headP Why don’t you 
look at things as they are?” j 

“You mean, everybody mus’ see everything like the way you 
see it, m’sieuP Jus’ because you think everybody should live like the 
animal, everybody should live like the animal?” 

His hands shot up, menacing. “Go with the wagons! Go on! Go 
build yourself a town an’ rot in it!” 

“Thank you, m’sieu!” Her dark blue eyes flashed quick defiance, 
malice, and a hint of stunned sadness. With a whirl of skirts she 
swung round and walked away, not toward the corral, but toward 
the wagons at the top of the bank. 

Alan strode up to Whitehawk. That animal, having tangled its 
front feet in the rope, reluctantly allowed itself to be recaptured. 
Alan untangled, coiled the rope and leaped into the saddle. This 
time Whitehawk sensed a determination in the rider that was not 
to be overcome by trickery or cottonwood limbs. He plunged into a 
rolling gallop and Alan guided him out of the trees and up the bank. 
Alan heard shouts, and leoked back toward the corral. Loretto and 
Helig had their arms lifted in farewell. The other men were too 
busy cutting out horses in the corral to watch him go, 


Vidot opened the gate to let out another batch of Conmarrowap’s 
horses. He swung it shut after them and steod wiping the sweat 
off his face with his scarf so that Helig and Loretto would not ob- 
serve his attention to the vanishing Alan. 

“What we do with his furs?” Loretto wondered, finally. 

“What we do with our own?” Vidot wondered. 

Vidot grimaced, shrugged, turned to the gate, and waited to let 
out the last bunch of Conmarrowap’s horses. Two of the train’s 
herdsmen, mounted, followed the strays at a fast gallop, shunting 
_ them off toward the ford of the river and the mountain trail. As if 

by ridding themselves of Shoshoni horses, they rid themselves of 
Shoshonis. 

The other men of the wagon train had roped their teams. Now 
they led the horses down to water at the river and then leaped on 
their backs to bring them up the bank trail to the wagons. 


The insides of Elva Hardy’s hands were damp in her lap. A dull 
ache pressed outward from her head down into her chest, an illness 
more than anger. It was not the sight of the girl on that galloping 
pony, legs bare, hair wavering, bosom thrust against her bodice. That 
was merely disgusting. It was Frank, stopped in the middle of har- 
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nessing up, to watch her. Something in his eyes like a cat when it 
watches a bird, 

What good had it done to leave Ohio now, to get him away from 
that green-eyed Jennie Carr, if he was going to.end up spending his 
eyes on a worse hussy? Elva had been willing to leave her home 
with its good plank floor, its solid chairs and tables, its bed with 
the hand-carved posts and strung-rope base for the goose-down tick, 
its heavy cast-iron cookstove—all that for the wilderness. To get 
him away from a girl. Now here he was with the same look in his 
eyes. Maybe the whole journey was for no good. Just to pick up 
where he left off in Ohio, and before they were halfway to the 
Coast. It was something most people did not know about her hus- 
band, the way he looked at women, the way he hungered in his 
secret wickedness. If they had known, they would not have let him 
talk them into making this trip with him. She could not tell other 
women whose husbands were faithful and decent. It was her cross. 
It was something she had to bear alone. 

She laid her sleeping baby on a bed in the wagon and stepped 
down over the wheel with deliberated motions, yet with care that 
no more than the heels of her shoes were visible under the skirts 
and petticoats as she descended, in case some man might be looking. 
She stood with her arms folded and watched her husband hitch the 
team to the wagon. He avoided looking at her until the last tug was 
hooked and yoke strap fastened. 

“Well, I guess we're ready.” He gave her the first grin she had 
seen on his face since the horses had disappeared. “You glad?” 

She did not answer the question. She made one of her own. 

“That girl—Suzanne”—her nose wrinkled slightly as she said the 
name—‘“is she a-goin’ with usP” 

“T reckon so, Elva.” His voice always softened when he saw that 
set look on Elva’s wide mouth. He was a man who avoided trouble 
when he could. 

“I protest.” 

“But Elva”—his voice rose in pitch and there were bristles of 
irritation in it—“she’s the one that--well, if it hadn’t been for her 
we wouldn’t have got the hosses back.” 

“She probably helped steal them in the first place.” 

“What you got agin that girl, Elva?” 

“She’s a wicked hussy. That ain’t hard to see. Look at her clo’s. 
Look at the way she walks—like a prowlin’ Indian. That smirk on 
her face, as if she could have any man in the train—includin’ you, 
Frank Hardy—eatin’ out of ’er hand.” ~ 

“You jist got some kinda grudge.” 

“Grudge, my gizzard! You take that woman along an’ there'll be 
trouble every foot o’ the way. We might as well a-gone to Santee 
Fe in the first place and steeped oursels in wickedness for the 
journey!” 
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“She’s mighty smart about the country, about Indians! She'll be 
as good as a man fer a guide.” 

“Git a man, then.” 

“I can’t turn her away, now, Elva. She’s set on goin’.” Frank 
Hardy’s jaw was set also, and Elva saw that it was no use to 
argue with him. 

“Who'll she ride with?” 

“Maybe us.” 

“Us? I'd as lief carry a snake under the spring seat. Captain 
Hardy, she ain’t ridin’ with me!” 

Hardy slapped a horsefly on the rump of one of the horses, said, 
“Whoa, now,” and turned away from his wife. 

She whirled and climbed up on the wagon seat and sat straight, 
embattled, as if to hold her place against all comers. 

“Look at ‘er, ridin’ straddle—like a man! Ain’t that a sight? Yaiee!” 
Hance Carter lashed at his team with such vehemence that they al- 
most plunged into the endgate of the next wagon. Hance was a b'g 
man, with a well-fed look, red-cheeked, green-eyed, with a blunt 
nose, brown eyebrows that stood out and up, giving him a look of 
being either frightened or delighted—which he usually was. 

‘His sister Delia sat beside him now on the wagon seat, hair curled 
and face powdered fresh to begin the journey as if it were a rite. 
Twenty-two and on the way to being an old maid. “I’m goin’ to take 
her out an’ give ‘er to the Injuns.” Hance liked to say, with a big 
laugh. “That oughta make up to ’em for all the whites has done to 
“em.” And another time, “Nobody in his right mind’ll marry ‘er fer 
’e knows ‘ed have to support the two of us.” 

“She’s pretty,” Delia said, still watching Suzanne in the distance 
without a trace of envy. “She’s like a person in a fairy story—only 
nobody’s written a fairy story about Indian—half-breed Indian girls— 
that I know of. She rides that pony like a leaf on a ripple.” 

“Whose hoss is it?” 

“Merlin Stone’s,” she said, with a tinge of defiance in her voice 
and the lift of her chin. Hance would expect her to be jealous. 

Hance glanced sidewise at his sister. Merlin Stone had been hang- 
ing pretty close to Delia from about Council Bluffs, and they had 
done some walking together when the moon was bright on the 
prairies. Hance was silent. Finally Delia said, “Guess you'll have 
to give me to the Indians, yet, Hance.” 

“Tt don’t mean nothin’ that she borrad his hoss. I’ve been told 
she’s gone on a trapper, the one they call. Alan. Stole money from 
one trapper and give it to the other so’s he could buy her from that 
Comanchero. Must be as much salt as thar is pepper in er.” 

“Maybe that’s what I need,” Delia said, with her first show of 
wistfulness. “More spice.” 

“A man likes his woman same way ’e likes his tobaccy an’ coffee 
—smooth, but with a bite to it.” 

“I want to bite and scratch and kick and tear eyes out some- 
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times. Maybe that’s what I ought to do. Maybe it’d be good for me, 
an’ other people, too, if I did it.” 

“Tf thar’s fightin’ in ye, Delia, you'll probably git a chanst to show 
it fore this trip’s over. They say the Shoshonis—” Hance took an- 
other sidelong glance at Delia and changed his tone all at once. 
“That Conmarrowap, now, weren't he a beauty? That’s what I call 
a man. 

“A man!” Delia shut her eyes as if to keep out the sight of an 
imaginary Conmatrowap. “A wicked, evil-looking monster! How 
anyone can consider a creature like that human—”" 

Hance pushed his rein hand lightly against Delia’s sleeve. His 
eyebrows had risen and remained fixed. He swung his whip in a 
wide, slow circle to show her that dusts were rising in fluted columns 
in the now still afternoon air, on the east, northeast, and on the 
west, toward the river. Already horsemen were visible across the sage, 
pounding up new columns of dust as they raced toward the wagon 
train. So far, only two horsemen could be seen clearly, galloping 
wide apart. 

Delia sat straight and pale. “I knew it. The moment you men- 
tioned Conmarrowap I knew it. Your sixth sense——” Hance had a 
way of foretelling storm and trouble. 

The captain signaled the train to stop, and some with spirited 
teams had to pull hard on the brake ropes. There was a scream of 
brake block on steel rims. 

“Nobody kilt yet, Sis. Them’s the scouts comin’ in to report, I 
reckon.” 

“Urgent report,” 

The first scout reached the captain’s wagon and the word Sho- 
shoni whished from wagon to wagon. People waited, half suffocated 
in the dust that rose around them: 

Captain Hardy, after a few words with the Canadian scouts, 
climbed out of his wagon and walked along the line, giving each 
family a word of assurance. 

“Thar won't be no fightin’, folks. Conmarrowap’s jist told one o’ 
the scouts he’s comin’ in alone to talk. I’m sendin’ a man out to tell. 
him to leave his braves outside rifle range.” Then as if it were a 
matter of routine only, he added, “Keep yore guns handy—an’ 
loaded. We never know.” He walked back along the line, stopped at 
the wagon of Ernest Snow, where twelve-year-old Jeddy was busily 
gathering small round stones and stuffing them into his pocket, while 
the strings of a slingshot trailed behind him. “Keep that slingshot in 
yore pocket, Jeddy. You ain’t no David and Conmarrowap ain’t no 
Goliath. You git to playin’ with that thing, you might put a rock 
in the chief's ear, ’en I'd have some hard explainin’ to do.” 

Jeddy stood up straight, wiry, defiance in his clear brown eyes. 
“He better not try any tricks. I'll be watchin’, I'm gittin’ a purty 
good shot with this thing.” 
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Jeddy’s mother toweped in the spring seat above. “You de as the 


“Who's supposed to speak first?” Hardy asked Vidot. 
“The one with the least patience,” Vidot answered, “We have 


With a look Vidot threw his question at Hardy, Hardy said, with 
a strength that surprised himself, “We ain’t goin’ back.” 

Conmarrowap turned his face enough to let his black eyes study 
the wagon train, as if he had become aware for the first time that 
there were other people in his audience than Hardy and Vidot. He 
saw men’s faces, grim and tense, studying him, He saw women’s 
faces, pale and fearfully curious, turned to him. He saw children’s 
faces peering from the canvas like squirrels in the underbrush ready 
to dart out of sight at the first sign of action. He saw Suzanne sit- 
ting relaxed on a bay horse, studying him shrewdly, with a trace of 
irreverent smile on her lips. Hers was the only face except Vidot’s 
that did not show tension or dread. 

He tumed back to Vidot and said, in signs, “Where are the gifts 
the strangers bring when they come to enjoy the land of the people?” 
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In gestures even broader and more dramatic than those of the 
Indian, Vidot said, “These strangers did not come to enjoy your land. 
‘They are lost. They want only to get out of it as fast as they can, 
It is you who should make gifts to them, help them find their way 
safely out of your country.” 

Conmarrowap’s long mouth fell apart in good-humored derision. 
His expression told clearly that he was not being deceived, although 
he appreciated the adroitness of Vidot’s evasion. Slowly, deliberately, 
so that no trace of meaning would be lost, his powerful body went 
into motion to express his hate for the “people who shut out the sun 
with roofs and grow pale—” White people, “The palefaces became 
lost in the land of the Iroquois, and now it is the Iroquois who are 
lost. The palefaces became lost in the land of our brothers the Sioux 
and now the Sioux are driven west of the great river. The palefaces 
became lost in the land of the Apaches and now the Apaches are 
prisoners in their own mountains. Wherever the palefaces have be- 
come ‘lost’ they have taken away the hunting grounds of our 
brothers. Now we are wise. We will not let the palefaces become 
lost in the land that belongs to us, the land that is watched by the 
spirits of our fathers, and is the hunting ground of our gods. Tell 
your people to take their whirling-legged travois and go back the 
way they come. We will give them time. We will not fight them as 
long as they go east. We do not want their blood in our grass. We 
do not want the sound of their cries in our ears. But if they go west 
over our land we will fight.” - 

Vidot gave this eloquence to Hardy in words, and the captain’s 

ce became set. “Tell him we'll go to Bridger and make our 
decision.” ; 

Vidot told Conmarrowap, and the Indian’s eyes gleamed anger. 
“There are tracks going east. Your people made them. They know 
where they are. That is the way out of our country.” 

There was stillness everywhere now, with only the stamp of a 
restless horse, the squeak of harness leather as the teams switched 
their tails and shook their heads to drive off the flies. Finally Con- 
marrowap said, “Where is my white horse? My white horse was 
not with the others when we found them.” The lack of vehemence 
in his gestures was intended to indicate that this matter was the 
least important of all. 

Vidot guessed the relative importance of the horse. He knew 
that no matter how strongly Conmarrowap felt about strangers on 
his people’s land, that was after all a subject for eloquence, while 
the horse was no figure of speech. It was a-direct, vital loss. 

It was to Vidot a thing with which he could come back at the 
famous bully. He gave it the full power of his arms and facial ex- 
pression, and in his motions was the implied threat of his own well- 
known strength. Nor did he forget that Suzanne was watching. “The 
horses of these people were stolen. Is that Shoshoni hospitality? We 
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found their horses. Do we have to go and find yours, also? Is the 
great Shoshoni chief too old and blind to find his own horses?” 

The blow was well aimed, and for the first time since he appeared 
there was uncertainty in the eyes of Conmarrowap. He glanced 
around as if to make sure that his warriors still sat waiting on their 
horses where they had stopped, Then he turned on Vidot his steady, 
implacable, impersonal gaze. He raised his arms before him making 
a circle, with the hands pressing thumbs together, a gesture that 
had no meaning for Vidot, except that it seemed to be both sup- 
plication to the friendly spirits and threat to the wagon people, then 
he swung them back as if renouncing any pretense of friendship or 
diplomacy. It was a sign of finality as well as a bursting from 
restraint. He waited for this mystic gesture to have its effect. Then 
he held out his arm toward Suzanne. “That is my woman. I paid.” 

Vidot had been expecting this. His assertion was as positive as 
Conmarrowap’s. “That is my woman. My money bought her.” 

“I gave money,” the chief insisted, 

“We do not have your money, The Comanchero has your money. 
You go find the Comanchero. He will not be far from here.” 

This was enough for the Shoshoni. He swung around in full height 
and strode toward his waiting warriors. He mounted his stallion and 
sat erect, waiting. His warriors were motionless, their guns and bows 


ready. 

Hardy looked his question at Vidot. “Give the order to go on,” 
Vidot said.. “They will not fight. Not till they have held council, 
talked with the spirits, invoked their medicine and found the signs 
favorable. If your people show no fear it will be a bad sign for the 
Shoshonis.” 

“Stretch out—two abreast!” Hardy shouted down the line. “On to 
Bridger!” 

Like men already dodging arrows the teamsters put their heads 
down and lashed their horses into motion, bringing them around 
into double formation as they had done many times before on the 
plains. They gave only a sidewise glance now and then to see that 
the dark line of Shoshoni horsemen had not moved. 

Vidot and the Canadians mounted their horses and waited, eying 
the Shoshonis till the wagons had passed. Finally, seeing the war- 
riors break and gather around Conmarrowap for palaver, they turned 
and headed into the dust of the train. 


Alan’s eyes were hot as a pair of pebbles raked out of the camp- 
fire coals, and his lids simmered on them as he tried to keep awake. 
The pale powder blue of the sage and the juniper hillsides and 
the mountains beyond them and then the sky all melted their vary- 
ing shades of blue and green into an eye-scorching fabric. Against 
the pressure of the silence was a shrill beating in his brain. 

Shade! Water! It was something for the hoofs to mutter and 
the saddle to wheeze as Whitehawk swung along at an easy gait. 
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But if he wanted water and shade, his smoke-filled brain reminded 
him, he had only to swing a couple of hundred yards to the left 
and there was Green River and cottonwoods, But it wasn’t Green 
River and cottonwoods he wanted, something else reminded him. 
He wanted the Tetons and the lakes and the forests because they 
were far from here. They were a long way from that thieving 
Suzanne and her way of making a man feel like a horned-toad egg 
in a road runner’s gizzard. The Nez Percé gals or the Cheyennes let 
a man feel like a man. They wouldn’t expect him to go along like 
a sheriff's side-kick to mind somebody's kids and shoo Shoshonis 
while they wandered off in the brush where they didn’t belong. 

He was near the end of the valley now, where it narrowed down 
to little more than the width to let the river through. “Good place 
fer the Shoshonis to make trouble,” he thought. He looked at the 
trail winding around between the hills and the riverbank. In some 
places it clung precariously to the edge of the channel. Wagons had 
been here, last summer, or summer before. Their dim trace follow- 
ing the trail was visible only in occasional spots where wheels had 
sunk in the deep mud during a storm and left a groove that grass 
and rain and snow and wind had not yet wiped out. He wondered 
if the wagons that had made this trail had gotten through to the 
Coast, or if some band of Shoshonis or Pend d’Oreilles had ripped 
them apart. 

The sun was low, now, and the cooler air eased his eyes as he 
watched the junipers on the hillsides and studied the swales. There 
were good places for ambush here. Small clusters of junipers offered 
concealment, and there were washes where a whole tribe could hide. 
And further up were low summits where horsemen could wait, back 
of the rims, to swoop down for an attack. He held his gun across the 
saddle ready, and finger close to the trigger, from habit. He was 
pretty sure the Shoshonis would not bother with him when there 
was bigger game headed this way. But Conmarrowap might decide 
to come after his horse. 

Conmarrowap would have to have a better horse than Whitehawk 
to catch up with him, and that horse would be hard to find, White- 
hawk was not only fast, he had a smooth gait that could maybe 
cover seventy miles in a day without mixing up his rider’s insides 
or burning himself out. Now that they understood each other, and 
neither had to watch for tricks, horse and rider moved as one in a 
straight line over the soft grass. This was better than Burrtail, he 
thought, with some loneliness for his old companion. This was a 
horse to hold on to, even if it meant a brush with Conmarrowap. 

And this was the way it should be, he thought, trying to beat 
everything else out of his mind. A good horse, a good gun, and, 
away to the north, Pierre’s Hole with the white-capped mountains 
standing out of lakes and forests full of live meat, and maybe a tribe 
of Nez Percé summering peacefully, and a brown-eyed girl among 
them who would see things his way! What if he had wasted a win- 
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ter’s work on worthless plews? He had come out with something, 
Eve ing a man needs, if he could make it through. And why 
shouldn’t he make it through? Ahead were no enemies, unless it 
might be a stray band of Blackfeet looking for horses and Shoshoni 
scalps or some simple make of trouble. 

Alone, he was about as free as a man could want. Nobody to pull 
him to one side or another, nothing dragging, no woman, no family. 
Not even a pack horse. It was like soaring in the drifts of summer 
air, Or it should have been. 

The trouble was, something was dragging. Something was pulling 
back on him like a string of locoed mules. And it kept dragging until 
he had to take Whitehawk off the trail and make him climb the steep 
hill to the summit above the pass. From here he could look back 
down the valley, almost the full length of it. The sun was low, shear- 
ing white gold off the snow-packed heights of the Uintas and laying 
it over the purple ravines. The valley sage was deepening blue, 
edged with the yellow-green of the cottonwoods along the river, 
which gleamed out here and there in wide bends. The air still 
trembled in the last dry heat waves of the afternoon, and about ten 
miles back it lifted dust from the wagon train and spread it out in 
a So on the upper air, There was no other dust rising from 

e valley. 

It bothered him, no dust but that of the wagons. In all the valley 
somebody else ought to be kicking up some sign. It was hard to 
believe that of the hundreds of Indians and trappers and breeds and 
Mexicans and Comancheros nobody was left. At least they did not 
make a show of it. The rumors of a gathering of Blackfeet to the 
north might have put everybody on the run, Maybe that was why 
Conmarrowap had not shown up for his horses, 

In that case there was nothing to worry about. The wagon train 
would get through to Bridger without trouble. Yet the simple fact 
of the stillness and the lack of human sign, except that one big 
dust, bothered him. 

The thought that Conmarrowap and his side-kicks might be 
prowling around the slopes in the deep grass and chaparral looking 
for a chance to make a kill on the wagons bothered him. The Sho- 
shoni knew how to fight. They lived for and by fighting. The Ohio 
and Indiana and Missouri teamsters, even with good guns and a 
quick eye, would be no match for the mountain bullies. The team- 
sters like as not had seen little gunplay, and they might panic at 
the sight of war paint. He had heard of wagon trains on the Santa 
Fe Trail being wiped out for lack of a few steady gun hands. Of 
course, there were Vidot and Loretto and the Canadians, but if 
Conmarrowap came at them with a sizable band, the trappers 
wouldn’t be able to hold them off. 

“What we got to worry about, Whitehawk? Looks like nobody’s 
after us. We got a clear trail ahead. Not a thing in our way, but 
maybe a few Bannocks and Blackfeet, and they'll be too busy to 
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give us any mind. Pick yourself some supper. Maybe we'll travel all 
night.” He untied the rope from the saddle, knotted it around the 
horse’s neck, then slipped the bridle off. Whitehawk cropped a few 
mouthfuls of the greenest grass and stood munching it while he 
gazed unhappily into the valley. 

“You'd think we was tied to somebody down there, mister. You'd 
think they’d done us good, was friends we're obliged to. What did 
Conmarrowap ever do for you but ride the hell out of you—a most? 
What. did anybody down there ever do for me but bait a trap to 
catch me an’ fix me so’s I wouldn’t be worth my hair?” 

He lay back in the grass, keeping a good hold on the rope. 

This was like being God, only with rest, not having to watch 
everything that went on down below and figure out if it was right 
or wrong, Riding high, with nothing but a bright green robe under- 
neath and the blue above, cool, like putting the face into a clear 
mountain lake for a gaze into deep nothing. Nothing but streaks of 
yellow cloud spun through it, bending and curving with the slow 
motion of an emptiness, and a hawk drifting like a trout. shadow, 
and ten geese moving swift as minnows, their voices like echoes of 
children playing outside on a distant bank. The world upside down, 
and him drifting apart from and in the middle of it, Nothing but 
cool touching him, nothing reaching him but the images in his eyes. 
Nothing but the nearness of Suzanne, the sound of her voice some- 
where, no more than the bubble of mountain water echoing thro 
birch leaves. As if she had walked into sight, and there were her 
eyes with more light and bluer than anything. Walked into his sight 
and turned everything right side up and put him straight. 

Now that she was there in his mind bigger than the world with 
her thieving stubbornness he might as well stand up to her, tell her 
what he could not tell her down there. Fight her now with words. 
As if she could hear and it. was his last chance to get her away 
from that train and he was not tied up in himself and his talk came 
out the way he felt. He stood up in his mind and gestured wide as 
he spoke and she had to listen: “Listen, Suzanne. Listen to me. Let 
me tell you the truth of it.” The words came faster and easier in 
his mind as he went along, for a lone man learns to talk in his mind 
as if somebody was listening. 

“What’s a man’s earth for? Whad God make it for? God gives 
us somethin’ an’ He wants us to have the joy of it. That’s my belief. 

“As I see it, this is the last an’ the best. God done His wonder 
-here, an’ if this ain’t good enough He'll never try another. You ever 
see mountains reachin’ prouder to the sky, or valleys deeper under 
grass, or hillsides grinnin’ happier with flowers? Jesus God! It makes 
a man want to reach out with both arms an’ haul it in an’ breathe 
an’ drink the whole of it in one great gulp that fills him till the sun 
stops risin’.” 

That was what he should have said to her, and strong, so she 
would know the truth of him under the crust, that he was not run- 
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ning away. And she would remember and when she got to Ore- 
gon— Maybe if he put it strong like that she would not go to 
Oregon. She did not have to go, Nobody was making her go. 

He got up. “Whitehawk, I’m tired of my own palaver. We're 
goin’ back. She’s got us tethered. But that rope runs both ways.” 

At the sound of his voice Whitehawk stretched his neck and 
whinnied a long one that ended up in a lonesome groan and a lip 
ruffle, Alan got on him and they pitched down the hill as fast as 
they could go with four legs upright. 


Tt is no easy thing to go through the dark with a horse’s hoofs 
thumping the sod and not have it known. Alan expected at least an 
arrow or two, or a flash of gunfire, or a shadow to come at him with 
a knife when he got somewhere near the camp. But only a whip- 
poorwill sobbed, and he knew that sound for a true one and no 
Shoshoni fraud. And nothing moved till he came up within gun 
range of the campfire light, Then a shape stood up a little way in 
front of him and said in quiet Canadian French, “Who rides?” 

“Conmarrowap, maybe. You givin’ away any hair, Jules?” 

The Canadian swore cheerfully, to release his breath and told 
him to go to the hell. 

“If that’s where youre guidin’ the wagons.” 

“You go to Oregon now?” 

“I come back for my woman.” 

“Better you leave that horse with the.herd till you get that woman. 
Do not bring that horse into light. Maybe Conmarrowap see.” 

“Where's the herd, then?” 

Jules’ arm lifted toward the dark fringe of cottonwoods west 
of the camp. Alan rode that way, and when he came near enough 
to smell the horses and see them moving on the meadow he whistled 
softly to let the herders know. Then he unsaddled and carried his 
outfit toward the wagons through which the fire sent darting lights. 


Roll out the land. 

Pull wp the sky anv let me under 
Give me r 

God take my hand 

Give mea plow and rain and thunder 
Give me room! 


Green me a fieldl 

Spread out some forest and streams 
Give me a yield. 

The mountain and meadow for dreams— 
Give me r 


Give me a home 
A woman, strong sons and fair daughters ; 
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Give me room 

Give me @ song 

Of love by the cool shiniw’ waters 
Give me r 


The song was an old one and familiar, full of the scent of yellow 
roses and fresh-plowed land and clover and appleblossoms. Some of 
it was in the words, some of it in the music, some of it in the sigh- 
ing vibrato of Hance Carter’s voice, which was slowed and mel- 
lowed with homesickness. Most of the faces around the fire were 
sober with memory. 

Jeddy Snow broke into the long silence to yell, “Sing, sing *Vilets 
in the Snow,’ Mr. Carter. That’s. got our name in it.” 

“Don’t reckon I know it, young feller.” Hance turned gladly to 
the boy for relief from the many eyes that seemed to focus on him 
to shut out thoughts of the darkness outside the wagon circle. 

“Don’t know ‘Vilets in the Snow’?” Jeddy spoke from superior 
knowledge. “I don’t know the tune, but the words goes suthin’ like: 


Wunst a maiden long ago, made a promise to her beau, 

He not happy with the vow, told her let’s be married now; 
And he brought her flowers fair, which she platted in her hair. 
But ere came the winter snow, she had parted with her beau. 
Now he wand’ring in the storm, penniless and never warm, 
Sees a vilet in the snow, stoops to— 


He faltered, turned to his mother. “How's it go, Maw?” 

“It’s yer bedtime, son,” y said. “You go an’ sleep an’ dream 
the rest. All the other children’s asleep.” 

“But supposin’ Conmarrowap comes an’ I ain’t awake to try 
my slingshot on him?” he protested. 

“ll wake ye if he comes,” Amy said, with a grim smile. 

“Reckon it’s time we all turned in,” Captain Hardy said, but 
it was cushioned in the silence and met with blank faces. Finally 
he tried again, “Yo’re like a bunch o’ scared urchins, "Fraid——" 

“Who said we was scared, Captain?” Merlin Stone said re- 
sentfully, taking his eyes off Suzanne. “We come across the plains 
an’ they was swarmin’ with Sioux an’ Kiowa an’ none of us limbered 
our laigs runnin’ home, did we?” _. 

“Now don’t git hostile, lad. I was only meanin’ to say ain’t 
no sense in bein’ afraid o’ Shoshonis tonight. Thar prob'ly like 
other Injuns. They work in the daytime.” 

“Great comfort,” Amy Snow blurted. 

“The Lord’s took care of us so far,” her husband said. “Guess 
He means to see us through.” 

Nobody heard Ernest Snow. There was a sound from outside 
the wagons, and every face turned toward its origin, The feet 
walked on the beaten earth with deliberate heaviness that should 
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have told them there was no danger, but some of the teamsters 
gripped their guns, nevertheless. In a moment as long as some hours 
Alan climbed over the tongue and doubletrees between wagons, de- 
posited his saddle on the ground, and stood blinking at the company. 

Vidot, who had been drowsing in the shadows out of the fire 
circle, sat up. “Alan! What happen? Conmarrowap jerk the horse 
out from under you and the saddle?” Vidot appraised Alan without 
visible pleasure, 

“I rode back.” 

“Shosonis on your heels?” 

“That Whitehawk don’t leave anything on his heels.” 

“You dodge the shadows, then?” 

“Listen, hired man, I didn’t come back to palaver with you. 
I come back for a reason.” Alan was staring at Suzanne now, and 
her eyes were wide with the image of him, too. 

ore welcome here, trapper,” Captain Hardy said, without 
warmth. “You et yore supper?” 

“I didn’t come back to eat, nor ask anything. I come back for 
a reason. 

“If it ain’t a secret we'll listen,” Hardy said. “But I warn ye, 
if you want to go along with us you kin turn that Conmarrowap 
hoss loose. We don’t want the brown varmint trailin’ us for a hoss.” 

“Did I say I wanted to go along with you, mister? I come 
back for a reason. I come back to have a word with Suzanne.” 

“Make it a short one then, an’ git that hoss away from this camp.” 

Alan showed his back to the captain. “Suzanne—” He went 
to her and she stood up and he guided her away from the circle 
of people to where his saddle lay. As if that were the only spot 
of earth he could call his domain. 

“I come back for you,: girl,” he said in low, urgent tones, try- 
ing to get back the boldness toward her he had felt on the hill, 

“But why, m’sieu?” She almost smiled at his shyness. And she was 
pleased, but she concealed it. 

“You know the Teton country. I bin thinkin’” He pushed his 
words out, like a man struggling for breath. “Up there the forests 
an’ meadows an’ lakes an’ the mountains shinin—~—” But it didn’t 
sound the same now. He couldn’t make it sound the same with all 
the ears straining back of him, and with Suzanne staring at him as 
if the cottonwood limb that had knocked his head had made him 
a stranger. 

“I know. They say it is very beautiful, that country. Is good 
kindness ce you to come back tell me that.” She said it lightly, 
eo : 


ease , 
“T didn’t come back to tell you that!” he said roughly. “I come 
back to take ye there.” 
“Tonight?” 
She was laughing at him inside, and she had a right to, he 
thought. All at once he saw what a fool thing he had done. 
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Maybe the cottonwood limb had done something to his brain. 

“That's what I come back for. I thought maybe you'd had time 
to think it over.” 

“T think it over long time ago,” she said, a little above a whisper, 
but with firmness. “I do not give my life for trees an’ elk meat,” 

“It’s more than that.” Hurry came into his voice, as if the people 
around were crowding him. 

“IT know what it is. I figure everything out. I do not go with 
the wagons just to ride.” 

“You don’t belong with them.” He jerked his head back to in- 
dicate the people behind them. “You're for the mountains an’ my 
kind of life.” . 

She felt herself almost agreeing with him, almost persuaded 
by the boyish pleading in his voice and eyes. It was a marvel, 
this man of strength melted to a boy, bringing out the mother 
instinct in her. She wanted to kiss him and agree with him. It was 
a struggle to resist. “No. I have made up my mind.” 

The &nality in her tone strengthened him with anger. “It’s a 
long way through Shoshoni country, with brownskins huntin’ all the 
way. If that’s what you want——” 

His anger stiffened her mind against him. “You think I be more 
safe alone with you all the way, on Conmarrowap’s horse?” 

It was a good shot, and it got in his pride more than anything. 
‘Tk e care o° myself—an’ you, too!” 

Her voice softened, She did not like his fierceness. He was better 
shy. “You stay with the wagons, everybody be more safe then.” 

“T've made up my mind about that. Now I’m askin’ you for the 
last time. You rather be wolf meat than go with me—--P” That was 
putting it too strong. Suddenly he wanted her to hold her answer, 
for he saw in her face what it would be. 

“I do not scare.” She was defiant. 

A shadow came over them. The shape of Vidot had moved up 
between them and the firelight. Vidot said, “She knows what she 
wants. You go cry on that white horse, trapper.” Vidot was another 
stranger. 

Alan’s fury piled up. He pushed Suzanne aside, loaded all his 
power into his fist, and hauled it into the black beard. The thump. 
shook echoes from wagon boxes and fellies all around. Vidot stag- 
gered back and fought for his balance. A reflected gleam from the 
fire showed blood on his lower lip. He wiped it with his sleeve 
lowered his head between his shoulders, and moved slowly toward 
Alan with the whites showing around his eyes. ' 

Anyone who has been through an earthquake will forever know 
the warning signs. Captain Hardy had been on the trail enough 
to know when two men mean to kill each other. He was on his 
feet and had his gun in Vidot’s ribs before the Frenchman could 
come in reach of Alan, who stood braced. 

“Stay back, mister, or Ill blow ye into the trees.” Hardy was 
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not a big man, but his gun backed up his voice. Vidot, lover of life, 
did not move. Hardy clinched a look on Alan. “Git yore hoss, 
trapper, ‘n’ ride fast. Don’t give us sighta ore face agin!” 

“That’s agreeable with me.” Alan pick me up his saddle, eroited 
stiffly to the nearest gap in the wagons, leaped over doubletrees 
and out of the light without once turning his head. 

Suzanne stood like pine ak hardened in glass, pale, not seem- 
ing to breathe, her eyes big and cold. 

inally, when Hardy lowered his gun, she pulled her feet loose 
and leaped at Vidot, pounded his chest, spat French at him in a hot 
stream. “Pig! Vermin! Excrement! Why did you do this? He will 
never forgive me! He will never come bac. 

Vidot endured it with the brief tolerance of one who is not sure 
whether he has triumphed or been made to look foolish. Finally he 
pushed her away. “Go an’ use the chest of Hardy for the drum. 
He is the one who save that coward.” 

“He is not the coward. You are the coward!” 

“Nex’ time I will hit first, then Hardy will not need to poke 
the gun around to stop the fight.” Vidot still bristled, and there 
was a temptation to haul one at Hardy. But the captain looked small. 
The people would snot like it to see him dead. 

“Come on, now,” Hardy said, taking Suzanne by the arm to lead 
her back to the fire. “There'll be enough fightin’ “thout our fightin’ 
each other. Let’s git settled for the night.” 

Suzanne whipped her arm away from him, brought it back to 
cuff him a resounding one on the cheek. “You sent him away, you 
—Captain!” She gave “captain” the sound of a low epithet. 

“Listen here, sis-—”’ Unable to use gun or fists of calumny 
against this opponent the captain stood tied, his temper simmering. 

For Elva this was too much. She leaped. up from the fire circle 
and swept into the scene. “You send her with that maniac, Frankl 
Git rid of her! We got enough trouble without that naked female.” 

Hardy turned his anger on his wife, “You go tend your young- 
“uns an’ let me handle the wagon train.” 

“An’ let this she-cat make fools or corpses of us all?” 

“Go on, git on the wagon.” 

The brittle air was softened by tentative notes from the guitar 
of Helig Trawn, man of friendlier chaos, who sat on the ground by 
the coals, Hance Carter pulled his eyes away from the conilict and 
started to sing “Oh! Susanna” and Helig followed along with an 
accompaniment more gently wild than melodious. 

Elva put her hands to her face and began to cry as she walked 
to the wagon. Then Suzanne’s legs gave way and she sank to the 
grass, sobbing. 

“Godalmighty!” Hardy said. 

Molly Dawson came and without a glance at Hardy = Vidot knelt. 
by Suzanne and put a sympathetic arm around the gitl’s hoe 
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“Come with me, child. There’s 2 bed in our wagon where you can 
rest.” 


When Suzanne opened her eyes it seemed for a moment that 
she was in a buffalo-hide shelter of the Comancheros. The light 
from the dawn-brightening sky had the same heavy pale 
diffusion, the sounds of morning were almost the same. Children 
running and shouting, dogs barking, twigs cracking, axes chopping 
wood for the fires, the heavy, sleep-dulled voices. of men, the 
impatient harangue of women, But there were differences. The bed 
under her was not hard with the feel of earth, but soft with feathers. 


pack into her consciousness and she realized that Alan was gone. 
To crowd that out of her mind she thought of the things Molly had 
told her before she finally went to sleep. The gentle, soothing 
voice that had quieted her sobbing and carried her out of herself 
and into a sadness that was not her own. 

The way Molly had told of it, her life with Mark had been a 
kind of perfection. They had worked together to clear the land in 
that little valley along the Ohio River, to hew the logs and fence the 
land and to build the cottage. Then Mark had made furniture and 
a plow and planted corn while she made clothing and quilts. Time 
had flowed swiftly in that busy perfection. And the girl Cynthia 
had come into it and added a whole new range of delight to some- 


for some wild-apple preserves she was making. Each time after he 
had circled the field he had taken Cynthia up and tossed her, or sat 
down to help her build a house of sticks in the fresh-turned earth, 


as quickly and completely as if a hand had reached down and 
taken her into the heavens. It was many weeks of scouring the 
woods and watching the river miles downstream to persuade them 
that she did no aie exist for them. Whether she had run into the 
woods and been taken by a bear, or a renegade Indian, or a child- 
hungry mother passing through; or had gone to the river and 
fallen in—was a question that might never find an answer. All they 
knew was that after months of watching every tree shadow for a 
sight of her blue dress and mistlike hair the valley for them had 
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been drenched with the cruelty of the unanswered, and they had 
decided to go as far from it as wheels could carry them. Maybe in 
a new country Molly would be able to have another child and they 
could begin to live again. 

“Before that,” Molly had said, “we would have been terrified 

at the thought of going across the great plains to a faraway place. 
But now we had to find a new life. When Captain Hardy came 
along and told.us he was making up this wagon train for Oregon 
we were eager to join him. We were not afraid, The worst thing 
that could happen to us had happened. We would never be afraid 
again. 
_ Now waking, and with her eyes filled with the blue streaming 
through the oval of the wagon cover, Suzanne knew that it was the 
same with her. After that night of murder on the Pecos, she could 
never really know fear again. This of Alan was not fear. It was a 
slow pain. It would go away. She threw the light quilt back and 
got up and put on her moccasins. 

When the people had breakfasted at their separate fires they 

athered in a circle and Deacon Snow prayed, “Lord, protect us 
ton the seen and the unseen. Reveal not to us more than we can 
understand, but deliver us from the evil that is in our hearts, as 
well as from the enemy without. Amen.” 

Captain Hardy stepped forward. “Orders for the day.” He tried 
to keep his voice easy, agreeable, but the strain was evident in the 
lines of his face, the hang of his chin, the stiffness of his gestures 
as he waved an arm toward the northwest. “As you kin see, neigh- 
bors, 2 couple hours’ rollin’ “I bri g us to the place where the hills 
crowd the river. We ain't expectin’ trouble, but if it’s comin’ we 
kin look for it most likely when we go through that pass.” He 
glanced around at the faces of the women. “Now thar ain’t no cause 
to be a-scared. Yore men’ve got plenty powder an’ lead an’ they 
all know purty well how to throw it. Each man’s got his orders. 
Now you wimmin, here’s yores. Have plenty beddin’ an’ stuff loose 
in the wagon bed to stack up around the chillun, An’ don't let one 
o’ them young’uns put a head out, if thar’s trouble. He grinned. 
“Now ride along natural-like till I give the order to tighten up. Jist 
don’t nobody go to sleep, Be ready to move fast if need be.” His 
voice snapped like a whip, “Take yore places!” Men and women 
boosted their children into the wagons, climbed up into the seats, 
waited for the shout. “Stretch out!” 

Jeddy Snow rode up alongside the Dawson when the train was 
under way. “You like to ride my ol Nick?” he shouted up to 


Suzanne. 

She smiled down at the boy, glanced at Molly Dawson. “Merci 
—thank you, maybe not.” 

Mark Dawson laid the whip on the backs of his team. “You better 
ride close _to the wagons, my boy,” he said. “We're not far from 

e pass. ° 
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Jeddy jerked the slingshot out of his hind pocket and waved it 
in the air for Suzanne to see. “If I git Conmarrowap “tween the 
eyes—— 

"The wagons rolled along, over mounds of sod, into small swales 
and out again, pounding dust out of the ruts, groaning down and out 
of the gullies, Jeddy raced along on his pony, hurling small stones 
with his slingshot at the small, prairie-dog sentinels that stood up 
to watch the invaders, vanished down the holes before Jeddy's 
missiles could reach them, while children all along the line poked 
their heads out from under the canvas flaps to laugh at the young 
hunter’s frustration. 

Slowly the hills moved close to the route of the wagons, until 
they seemed to come together from both sides. The train began 
to slacken, hold back like a stream easing toward a cataract. 
Now and then one of the train’s side scouts could be seen cautiously 
topping a hill and circling a cove, barely out of rifle range of the 
wagons. 

The morning sun was still low on the eastern hills, the air was 
cool, the grass on the slopes was alive with meadowlark song an 
spread with asters and primroses that had not yet closed their petals 
against the heat, and along the river the willows and cottonwoods 
were shrill with bird song. Then a sudden hush deadened the air 
against everything but the throb of hoofs and the muffled rolling 
of the wheels. Around a bend a quarter mile ahead a horseman ap- 


Loretto pulled his horse up beside the lead wagon with such 
violence its hoofs skidded in the grass. “Signal the scouts to come 
in, Captain. Shoshonis in the hills ahead.” Along the train ears 
strained throughout the slowly rising dust to hear his words, could 
hear the excitement in them. 

Captain Hardy got down from his wagon and walked slowly along 
the line, with a good hearty smile for each family and a word or 
two, in passing. 

“F ooks mighty peaceful to me up ahead,” Hance Carter said. 

“Maybe it és,” the captain hoped. “Maybe it’s gonna stay peace- 
ful, Hance, but see that yore gun’s got a good load in it, just in case 
_ it gits unpeaceful.” 

Delia stared blankly at the hills, ‘where the silhouettes of two 
trapper horsemen could be seen moving slowly against the fire-blue 
sky. Then she said firmly, “The word is something man wills. 
Ofttimes it livens, sometimes kills.” 

“Shore does,” the captain agreed cordially and walked on 
to the next wagon. : 

“Was he agreeing with me, Hance?” she said, puzzled. “Some- 
times 1 wonder if my thoughts are wasted on——” 

“Naw,” Hance said, “thoughts is like ammunition. Sometimes 
ye have to shoot a lot to hit anything.” 

“Am 1 that poor a marksmant” 
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“Jist keep shootin’, Sis. Let yer targit do the. worryin’.” 

The captain went on, gave a short nod and smile to Ernest and 
Amy Snow. “Better have Jeddy put his pony in the cavvy herd.” 
Then to the wagon of the Gardeners, a wagon that bulged with 
children whose eyes peeped out from around and under the wagon 
cover. “See that. ye’ve plenty beddin’ and a chair or two to put 
up around them young’uns, Liza,” Hardy said. 

“We're fixed,” her husband, Parley, ed, glancing down at the 
rifle by his side, 

In the next wagon the pretty, motherless, sixteen-year-old Lyman 
twins sat prim and pale beside their father on the seat. On the 
brake side of him were the barrels of three guns. 

“Them enies)'s girls know how to lead yore guns, John?” 
Hardy sai 

“You know they do, Captain.” 

“I mean quick like.” 

“We bin practicin’ all the way, ever’ night.” 

Hardy smiled at the girls. They smiled back, weakly. He said, 
“You know, fear’s killed more women than redskins. Nothin’ to be 
scared of anyways.” As he walked on he muttered, “I wish to Gawd 
we wuz through to Oregon.” 

He grinned at the Daltons, “Keep that boy close by ye, Millard. 
He'll be lotsa help loadin’ that other gun.” He thought as he 
went on, “Fhat girl of theirs, near growed up, layin’ in the wagon 
bed like an invalid. She won’t be much good to ’em.” Frail, peaked- 
faced, with deep-set brown eyes, he wondered if the mere thought 
of Indians and the wilderness had not taken away her spirit. 

He came finally to the last wagon, Mark Dawson’s. He looked 
deliberately at Molly first, not seeming to see Mark or Suzanne 
in the seat. “Scared, Molly?” 

“Yep.” She smiled grimly. 

“Som I.” He gave a short laugh. “Reckon maybe the Shoshonis 
is, too. We got a lot 0’ good shots in this company, an’ they know 
it.” He looked at Suzanne with mock surprise. “Who's the new 
woman, Mark? Didn’t know ye had an extry one scotched away 
in the wagon.” . 

“I'm the new father of a girl,” Mark said agreeably. “We've 
adopted Suzanne. We're going to have you make it legal when 
you get time.” 

“Don’t reckon you'll have *er for a daughter long, Mark.” Hardy 
winked, “Too many fellers around here lookin’ fer wives.” 

The banter went out of his voice. He became wagon master 
again. “If thar’s trouble, Mark, you know what to do.” 

“Shoot Indians.” , 

“Good idea. Drive fast. If a wagon drops out, go around it, pick 
up anybody that’s alive and keep movin’. : 


Alan was not dozing. His eyes were half closed against the 
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morning light as he guided Whitehawk along the summit of the 
hills, circling wide of any horse tracks, but he was awake. There 
was enough to think about, besides keeping out of the way of the 
Shoshonis. 

Up to now he had resented the pioneers vaguely, as a symbol 
of something he had tried all his adult life to escape—jails, laws, 
men with badges, people with ideas that you must believe or go 
to hell—and that was a kind of jail. He had ridden away from that 
and found his own answers behind the Shining Mountains. The 
poner: had only bumped into him, up te now, enough to remind 

im of what he had escaped. But now they had Suzanne. They'd put 
their brand on her and locked her in their stockade A slow-burning 
vitriolic hate, like an acid in the blood, seeped into his mouth, his 
brain. He had never felt this way even about Conmarrowap. That 
Indian was something he would have to defend himself against, 
sooner or later, But Conmarrowap had never come into his life and 
taken the heart out of it, as these pioneers were doing. By rights 
he should go and throw in with the Shoshonis against the invaders. 

He studied the land ahead through narrowed eyes. In the high 
morning sun the hills rolled under him, gray-green with new grass, 
and dropped off toward the river. The channel began to narrow up 
below. If the Shoshonis were going to attack that would be the 
place to do it, And maybe they were waiting in the swale just over 
the next rise. He saw every motion of sparrow or meadowlark or 
yellow galsy stirred by a sudden breeze. Once the flicker of a 
mockingbird’s wings as it dived from a bush after a grasshopper 
made him tighten his fingers on his gun. His forehead was cold 
with sweat, suddenly. 

It would be an easy thing for him to pile Whitehawk down over 
the hill and along the riverbank. It wouldn’t be long till hed 
be through and on his way to Bridger, then to the north and out 
of the Shoshoni country. “They don’t want me, much. They're after 
horses, and maybe women. The old bully wants Whitehawk back, 
naturally. They'll have to take a crack at me if I show up. But 
they got nothing can outrun this horse—except maybe bullets or 
arrows.” 

As he topped a high rise above the pass slowly, with gun ready to 
blaze, he saw that there was no swale behind it but another rise, 
higher, with an outcropping of ledge at the top. ‘That would be the 
summit, 

He brought Whitehawk up to the ledge, dismounted, and tied 
the rope to a small juniper that had found a foothold among 
the rocks, in the shelter of the ledge. For good measure he side- 
hobbled the horse. “You're too good a horse to lose, mister. 
Maybe someday we'll know each other well enough I won't have 
to rig you up like this.” Whitehawk stretched his neck hungrily 
for the grass in reach, “Ill have a look over the hill. If there’s 
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no Shoshonis around we'll go on an’ stop in some good grass.” As 
he spoke, it was barely a sound a horse could hear. 

He looked for a way up the ledge. It was sheer and about twice 
his height. While he stood still measuring the ledge it seemed to 
give out small rumbling and rustling sounds, echoes of something 
below. He turned and looked down into the pass, where the river 
swung against the hills after emerging from the foothills of the 
mountains to the west. Nothing moved down there but the river. It’s 
backwash gave up a hoarse whisper with rippling overtones, but 
that was not the sound he had heard, The motion was about two 
miles southward where the dust of the wagons rose as a fine mist 
above the hills he had come.over. The train was probably in heavy 
sod now and not putting up much dust nor giving out much noise. 
He could still not see the wagons, but the sound was of wheels and 
creaking wagonboxes. The smallest sound came up to him in the 
clear air. 

He walked swiftly around the ledge and came out on top of 
the hill, several hundred yards back of the rim. Turning around 
he could see wagons now, over the rise he had left to the south, 
and they seemed barely to creep along. Suddenly in a gap of 
the hills nearer the pass he saw a horseman riding toward the 
wagons as if he had a wasp in his britches. The wagons that 
were visible stopped. “That boy’s seen something up ahead.” 
He walked on and studied the top land. It was mostly level, with 
no place for redskin to hide. Instinctively bending his head and 
body, he burried to the rim, took his hat off, and looked cautiously 
over. He saw why no Indians had put themselves up this high. The 
slope immediately below was too steep for a charge of horsemen, 
But the throb of blood through his veins drummed fast and his eye- 
lids flickered at what he saw at the bottom of the first slope below 
bim. About a hundred warriors sat tight and silent on their horses, 
bunched in a swale on a shelf that pulled back from another slope 
that went off into the pass. They were back far enough to be in- 
visible from where the wagons would have to go through between 
the river and the hillsides. Down under the riverbanks he saw heads 
of more Shoshonis arranging themselves in the willows. There was 
a passing glint from a gun barrel. 

There was the Shoshoni plan of attack spread out before him 
like 2 map. A fusillade from the braves under the bank as the 
wagons came by, then a swift charge down the hill by the warriors 
hidden in the shelf. Conmarrowap had it neatly planned. And there 
he sat on a brown stallion at the edge of the horde ready to lead 
the charge. He had taken off his regalia. Only an eagle feather in his 
black mat of hair. His brown back gleamed, slashed with war paint. 
It would be easy for Alan to put a bullet between broad shoulders. 
Too easy. Alan moved his finger off the trigger. No use starting 
anything. No use mixing in this fight at all. 

The thing to do was circle back to Whitehawk and get to hell- 
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an’-gone out of here. Let them fight it. A man can’t mix in every 
fight he sees if he wants to live. Unless he’s got friends in it. 
Loretto, Vidot, Helig Trawn—Suzanpe? ‘Yesterday or the day before 
they had been his friends. Not now. They had made a choice. 


than a strange tribe of Indians. Or did they? 

It would be no trouble to get his horse and lope out of here 
and head for the Tetons. Conmarrowap would be busy eno’ 

to let him have a good start, if he needed it. Nobody would ever 
know that he went away from the fight. Nobody but himself. 
And if the whites lost—-including Suzanne? That started another 
idea trickling through his brain, getting bigger as ae worked it over. 


the Shoshonis were about to pour over the hill onto the wagons, 
then make a charge of his own, down to the right of Conmarrowap’s 
bunch, near enough to be seen, but hard to hit #f he rode fast. If 
Conmarrowap wanted his horse bad enough this might draw him off 
and maybe some warriors with him. 

There might be an accident. There could be something he 
couldn't see, like another band of Shoshonis behind the hill north- 
ward at the upper end of the pass waiting to head off any wagons 
that might get through. He wouldn't have to take that chance 
if he circled the hills and kept out of sight and went on his way 
like a sensible man. But nobody ever lived without taking a chance, 
and this one might be worth taking. He did not stop to reason why 
it would. It was the kind of decision a man makes without thinking. 


the sod with a rush and a roar, like when a sudden wind comes 
up before a downpour. He saw motion go through the gathering 
of warriors below as they took a good grip on hackamore ropes 
and bows and guns. - 

Wild whoops and shouts came from the wagons, over the 
sound of hoofs and rolling wheels. The terrified cries of a child, 
screech of a dragging brake block, the muffled rattle of pans and 
kettles in grub boxes. 

Alan wiped the sweat from the palm of his hand on his tunic 
and took a new hold on his gun. A ‘glance below told him the 
Shoshonis were ranging along the rim for the charge. 

He ran back along the ledge, dropped_ down, untied the hobbles 
and lead rope, and leaped. into the saddle. He swung the horse 
around. “Keep your feet, mister!” Whitehawk galloped, plunged, 
scrambled over the rocks under the ledge, then onto the slope above 
the waiting Shoshonis. A few heard the noise above the sound 
the wagons. Most of the warriors were too excit with the ap- 
pearance of the wagons around the bend below to notice what 
went on above them. Alan looked for Conmarrowap, but the chief 
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was hidden among his horsemen, now nervously trying to control 
their mounts. He raised his gun and fired into the milling hunters. 
He did not wait to see if any warrior fell, but poured another load 
into the barrel and rammed down a leather wad, fired again. By this 
time he was cutting a diagonal across the hillside above the Sho- 
shonis. An arrow cut across in front of Whitehawk’s nose. He had 
time to throw another ball of galena into the braves for spite before 
he disappeared into the swale beyond, headed northward and down 
into the pass. But somebody had his range. An arrow pinned his 
Jeg to the saddle cinch above his knee and swayed along with the 
motion of the horse. It was a fierce pain in the cords, but he let it 
ride. No use trying to get it out now. Just as he plunged down off 
the rim Alan looked back. Some Shoshonis had broken from the 
rest to follow him. 


Vidot and Loretto rode a mile ahead of the wagons to look 
at the pass. The Canadians skirted the hills and followed the 
riverbank. None of the scouts had ridden in to report fresh horse 
tracks anywhere, neither in the valley, nor on the trail into the 
Winteys. That was a bad sign. It meant the Shoshonis had taken 
neither of the easy ways to their villages, northwest of the moun- 
tains. There was a Digarens of course, that they had trailed 
off eastward and north to forage for horses and scalps, preferably 
Blackfoot. But the best guess was that they had gone east out of 
the valley and then circled back to hide in around the pass and 
wait for the wagons. 

Vidot and Loretto rode slowly as they approached the pass, 
studying the contours of the hills that extended out before the 
rock-crowned summit like the sinewy legs of a resting cougar, 
and slanted down to the river’s edge. There were plenty of places 
to hide a band of horsemen in the hills, or in the willows along 
the river, below the banks. 

“It is a peaceful morning,” Vidot said, scratching his beard and 
eying the muscled slopes carefully. 

“Birds sing in the willows.” Loretto’s voice was wryly cheerful, 
as he stared into the wide river channel. 

“Not enough. They are holding back a little.” 

: ene cottonwoods here. No place for orioles and mocking- 
ITs. 

“No place for people. Only for idiots and brownskin who like to 
kill idiots.” 

“It is the only way out of the valley for wagons, unless they 
want to go back the east way over all that rough mountains.” 

“The mountains will not be rough as this pass will be when 
the Conmarrowap vermin start jumping. We ourselves should have 
gone down to White River to lie in the shade with brownskin girls 
at Robidoux.” 
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Loretto coughed, spat in an old wheel track. “Ahff! Those pile 
of Ute grease! It is more fun to shoot.” 

“Qui, But to be shot, no. Not even for these magnificent Yankees.” 
Vidot said it with lips twisted. 

“For. Suzanne, then.” 

“For Suzanne, yes. But what happens to Suzanne after we are 
shot? She goes to Oregon to grow Corn and potatoes. It is for 
this I am about to become a_ porcupine full of Shoshoni arrows.” 

“At least it is a reason. Otherwise someday you die without 
a reason, only to make fat for wolves against a cold north wind 
from the Tetons.” 

Loretto had lost interest in the conversation. ‘He was staring 
at the topmost hill, which stood out steeply above a receding shelf 
at the top of the first spread of hills. He said, quietly, “Does one 
ee ee horse when a moment before he did not see a white 

orse 
- aes stared in silence at the summit ledge. “The Conmarrowap 
orse 

“Oy the Whitehawk of Alan. Nobody else would ride a white 
horse, around here.” 

“Nobody rides him now. Is he tied, you think?” 

“Certain. A horse like the Whitehawk would not sun himself 
aoe a ledge on a warm May morning. Maybe in January, yes, 

its 

“You know why everything happen! Why does he stand there?” 

“He waits for his rider to come back from where he has gone,” 
and seeing Vidot’s next question shaping to be asked, he added, 
“Alan has gone to look for Shoshonis.” 

“You think Alan——?” Vidot bent his head in disgust and did 
not finish. He wished Alan had gone to the Tetons where he 
belonged. 

“He feel purty bad not to take Suzanne.” 

Vidot pushed out a breath full of contempt. “Another hero 
for potatoes!” 

Loretto shrugged lightly, still watching the summit; Vidot, with 
unconcealed indifference about what might happen with Alan, 
went on observing the lower hiils and the pass. They had come 
around the first bend of the trace, which worked about an arm 
of the hills that came down steeper than the ones beyond. Now 
they were in the pass, with an almost straight margin of grass 
ahead for a thousand yards or more, between the hills and the 
riverbank. 

Neither man spoke, but reined down to a tense, funereal walk. 
Loretto could no longer see the upper summit because of the 
jutting out of the lower hills, and he had lost sight of the white 
horse. Now he watched the scene ahead with Vidot. The flicker 
of a catbird’s wings brought both guns up slightly, and they 
glanced at each other lowering the guns. Their eyes and ears 
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and minds, quick to sift every sound and motion for sign of an 
enemy, knew the nature of these objects the imstant they ap- 
peared, but the color, the movement of them was something to 
concentrate on against the blank strain. 

Vidot tightened his reins, slowing his horse gradually. Out 
of the side of his beard he said, in a mutter barely audible to 
Loretto, “We have Shoshonis.” Loretto followed Vidot’s eyes to 
the grass ahead, Down from the hillside and across the old wagon 
tracks the long grass was pressed down in numerous spots. It 
had not raised up fully since it was trodden by moccasins in the 
early morning dew. 

Turning to Loretto as if in quiet conversation, Vidot said, “Go 
warm Hardy. Tell him if he still want potatoes, to come through 
here on the run. Tell him to whip lightning into the teams. I 
think more Shoshoni wait above with horses. Shoshoni do not 
go far on foot. I will stay and watch.” 

Loretto galloped back, Vidot sat and glared at the velvet 
slopes, listened to the whisper of the river tugging at the willows 
in the wide channel, and took long, deep breaths. 

When he heard the crack of whips, the shouts, the thump of 
wheels, his great body clenched together, he tightened the bridle 
reins, he growled and grinned and spat over his knee. He crossed 
himself, not knowing why he did it, for he had renounced the 
church. “For Suzanne! Ah, yes.” - 

He looked back and saw the first team swing around the bend in 
a gallop, the wagon rocking behind it, Hardy swinging the whip. 
On each side of the team a mounted Canadian rode, leaning 
over his horse’s neck, as if the arrows and lead had already started 
to fall. Vidot waited, watching the riverbank and the slopes abeve 
for the first sign of motion. He saw the white tip of a feather rise 
above the grass on the bank, then a black head of hair and a brown 
face, He lifted his gun, 

From above the back hill the echoes of a rifle shot coughed 

over the noise from the wagons. In a couple of breaths another 
shot, then finally another, and no more. “Alan?” he wondered, 
grimaced. “What a baby!” 
. The Shoshoni had: lifted his chest above the grass on the bank 
now. Vidot brought his gun up with deadly ease and pulled the 
trigger. Through a thin rising scarf of smoke he saw that the 
Shoshoni had vanished. He blew down the barrel, raramed another 
load into his gun. 

There was action on the first rim of the hills. Over the noise of 
the wagons now almost behind him, the shouts, the rattle and 
rush of the wagons, he could hear the high, thin whoops of the 
Shoshoni drift out into the blue. Several warriors seemed to balance 
their horses on the rim, to hesitate. Some plunged over and down the 
slope, others swerved away and disappeared behind the rim. 
Others appeared as if crowded from behind and came in a, buck- 
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stiff gallop down the slope, gaining speed and seeming to sail in the 
air, Vidot pulled his fidgeting horse aside to let the wagons and 
Canadians go by, then raised his gun, pulled the trigger. The first 
Shoshoni grabbed his horse’s mane, then slipped off and rolled limp 
in the grass. Vidot loaded again, leveled on the next horseman, and 
sent him flailing the air with his arms and bow to drop under the 
legs of the running horde behind. One horse stumbled, sprawled, and 
hurled its rider down the hill. 

Suzanne watched the Shoshonis streaming down the slope with 
feathers fluttering in hair, wrists, and ankles, Their high-pitched 
battle cries came like a cross wind above the roar and crash and 
shouting from the wagon train. For a moment she held her breath 
almost in admiration for the fierce beauty of the charge, but as they 
swerved into the gunfire and plunged about in the dust and smoke 
she let her breath go in a Comanche scream of defiance. Then she 
saw Vidot go by, a great dark missile, and ram himself into the 
horde. “Thanks to God!” she said aloud. Alan came into her mind, 
“ie io had to thrust him out. “Alan is no better than the Sho- 

onis 

While Mark fired and loaded and fired again, Molly held the 
horses in line. Mark’s face was set, he seemed to flinch each 
time he pulled the trigger, as if hoping nobody would be hurt. 

When Molly heard Suzanne’s scream of defiance she opened. 
her mouth and screamed again and again. Something about the 
strange contortion of her face made Mark shut his eyes quickly as if 
he had been hit. 

Suzanne looked down at the riverbank ahead, A Shoshoni was 
being lifted up from below. He got to his feet, leaped, and 
grabbed the bit ring of the bridle of Mark’s horse. Suzanne brought 
the gun up from between her knees and fired without sighting, 
as her father had taught her to do. The Indian hung on for a 
moment, nearly pulling the horse off the bank, then he fell under 
the wheels. It seemed queer in that moment that the wagon 
should bounce over a human body as if it had been a mound 
of earth. He would have a wife and children in some lodge 
by the mountains. “Did they think of that when they killed 
my father?” She poured another load into the gun and tamped 
it down hard. 

Most of the warriors who came over the bank were thrown 
off by the teamsters’ bullets or the spinning wheels, Emest 
Snow sent one warrior reeling over the edge with a quick shot, 
and the next instant an arrow from the other side of the wagons 
pierced Emnest’s neck. He slumped over the dashboard. Amy 
held the lines tight and kept the team steady, with only a liquid 
flare in her eyes to show that she realized what had happened. 
Jeddy leaped over the seat and took up the gun and tried to load 
it, but the wagon had already careened beyond the fight. 

Tom Verne, third wagon from the end, took a bullet in his 
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ribs, sat back, stared ahead, held the reins with 4 death grip, 
and brought his wagon through. For him they named this Dead 
Driver's Pass. 

yman twins in the next wagon, with their heads covered 
by a quilt, did not see their father slide off the seat with an 
arrow in his stomach, nor his frantic team take their heads and 
iry to pass the Verne wagon on the riverside. The wheels went 
off the bank, the wagon lurched over, turned a complete somer- 
sault, and landed with a crash on its wheels in the willows and 
driftwood below. One horse was impaled on a sharp limb, the 
other struggled,. broke free of the tugs, and stood shaking. The 
twins climbed out of the jumble of the load and sat big-eyed 
and ale. clinging to each other, staring silent at the twisted body of 
their father. i 

Mark Dawson stopped his wagon, leaped down, and dragged 
them to the bank. Suzanne and Molly reached down from above, 
took their hands, pulled them up, half led, half carried them 
to the wagon, lifted them into the back end. The Dawsons 
and Suzanne got on the seat and Mark lashed at the horses angrily. 

Suzanne turned to look at the twins and saw an Indian with 
blood-streaked face clinging to the endgate. She climbed back 
over the seat, over the twins, took up a cast-iron skillet, and laid 
it with a clang on the top of his head. He let go the endgate and 
stood in the road holding his head as if he expected his brain to 
Ted through his ears. A shot from somewhere sent him to 
his knees. 

As the wagon rolled on after the others, Loretto and two 
Canadians were still firing at stragglers on the slope. Finally they 
turned and galloped after the wagons. Vidot joined them. Vidot 
grinned at Suzanne through a blood-matted beard. She put up her 
arms in a sign that said, “Brave men!” They lifted their guns and 
saluted her. Then they galloped past to see if there might be more 
fighting up ahead. 

“For potatoes!” Vidot grimaced at Loretto. 

A mile beyond the pass where the hills widened out, Hardy 
stopped the train and walked back to see what had been done 
to it. He had shouted the order to stay in the wagons, and the 
teamsters and their women sat slumped, exhausted, with pale 
faces under the sweat, staring at him. Children dared to emerge 
and crowd behind the wagon seats or put their heads out from 
under the canvas. 

At each wagon he asked, “Anybody hurt?” And whether there 
was blood ona face or hand or shirt or sleeve he was answered 
stoically, “Nope.” “Not much.” “Nothin’ to cry about, Cap’n.” 
“Nobody but some Injuns.” 

He got up in Tom Verne’s wagon and laid the dead man back 
on his load, and put a quilt over him to keep the flies off. Then 
he called Vidot. “Kin you drive a team?” ° 
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“t whacked mules for three years on the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Vidot’s pride struggled with his aversion to wagons. 

“Use the same words fer Tom’s hosses. They'll ketch on, Tie 
yer mount on behind. It'll be a good rest fer ye. These hosses 
drive thersel’s. Tomorra I'll put one o’ the cavvyherders on this 
wagon.” He glanced at the quilt. “Good thing t'were Tom—if it 
had to be anybody. No wife. No kids.” . 

When he saw the faces of Amy and Jeddy he did not ask if 
Ernest Snow was dead. They both sat straight and still with the 
body slumped in the seat between them. 

Hardy got up on the wheel. “Let's put him in the back, Amy. 

we kin cover him frum the flies. 

“THe’s dead,” Amy said, hoarsely. 

“fF lnow. We'll have a buryin’ up ahead, when were sure were 
outa trouble.” 

Ernest was not mrch to lift. Hardy could have gotten him back 
without Amy’s help, but she put the lines into Jeddy’s hands, 
picked Ernest up, and climbed over the seat with him as if he were a 


baby. 
Hardy dropped off the wheel and walked with bowed head to 
the last wagon. - 
“Anybody we can help?” Mark asked, from a dry throat. 
Hardy looked up then. “I saw a wagon go over. They said it 


was Lymans 
“We got the twins out. They're not hurt.” Mark turned his head 
toward the back of the wagon me P 

“Any use goin’ after him—— 

“Bor a decent burial, Captain,” Mark murmured. “I'll go back.” 


“Thank God it was no worse, Captain.” 

The captain wanted to talk. i 
he had seen along the line he wanted to talk to somebody. “We 
lost some good men. But we coulda been harder hit. It looked to 
me like 2 good many o’ the Shoshonis as was up there didn’t come 
down. High-tailed it off.” 

“That's the way we saw it, too.” 

“Didn't see hide nor hair o’ Conmarrowap. Thought he'd be 
in the lead, after his big bluff.” 

“Tt isn’t always the man with the biggest voice that does the 
fighting, Captain.” 

“Take little Exie Snow. An arrow in his neck~we'll miss the 
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deacon—and the others-—” He paused a long time, added with 
a stronger tone: “Lucky we didn’t git more wounded—only a 
Canadian with an arrow in his arm an’ Merlin Stone with a bullet 
in the seat of his pants, None of the women hurt, Danged lucky!” 

Pained, convulsed sobs came from under. the wagon cover. 
Hardy put his hat on and stared back along the line. “Guess we 
better move on. Tell Suzanne to make signs for the Norwegian 
to bring—to come up to Tom Verne’s wagon.” 


Suzanne sat up in the end of the wagon to shield the twins from 
sight of Helig’s burden until she had signed him to go on 
ahead. Then she knelt and put her arms around them again. They 
clung to each other, excluding her from the suffering terror 
in their wide, childlike brown eyes, As if their grief were too deep 
to be shared outside the closed communion of themselves. 

The train pulled laboriously and with muffled sounds up a long 
slope topped my a fringe of junipers against the iron-blue of the 
midday aby. Like a long, harassed worm nosing cautiously away 
from torture. 

As they went higher the mountains on the west seemed to rise 
with them, and Suzanne watched the twistings of the Green 
River gorge, where it emerged from the red gash it had torn 
in the dark shoulders of the Uintas. Finally she turned away from 
the view, as if it were itself a wound. 

At the top of the ridge the train halted. She saw men leave the 
wagons, taking shovels with them. A few yards from the trace 
they turned brown earth in the grass, took turns digging until the 
last man to dig could not be seen above the mound of earth. 
Then the bodies of the dead were carried to the grave, and the 
people left their wagons and gathered about it. 
othe say a prayer?” The captain glanced around the circle 

aces. 

Mark stepped forward, raised his hand, bowed his head. “Lord, 
we are grateful for brave men. Give them a hero’s welcome at Thy 
feet—and help us to have the same kind of courage they had,” 
He seemed to have grown taller. His voice was strong with 
courage. The men took up their shovels again, and the women and 
children moved back toward the wagons. Molly walked with her 
arms over the shoulders of the Lyman twins, and Suzanne saw that 
their arms were around her waist. 

Suzanne went away from the sobbing and quict wails and stood 
looking out over the wide sweep of earth that dipped away from 
them northward. She had heard the sounds of grief less restrained 
in the villages of Oglala and Arapaho and Cheyenne, in the 
Comanchero camp. She had seen so much of cruelty she had lost 
the capacity for tears. Why had she thought there might be safety 
with the wagon people and friendliness and peace? Alan was right, 
even if he had gone away like a coward, Alone, he would have none 
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but his own danger, none but his own wounds. It is enough, to 
carry one’s own burdens, to live with one’s own terrors and pains. 
Out on that far world of green marshes and meadows streaked 
with buff hills that lolled, simmering under the warm sun, she 
kept seeing an object that looked like a horseman. But when she 
brought her eyes to fasten on it there was nothing but the wavering 


heat. 

“T should have said, ‘Yes. Yes, I will go with you. Even if you 
tell me to stay I will go with you. I cannot go with these strangers. 
There will be nothing for you and me to share, for we will be one 
person—— 

“Does the wild swan smell the lakes of Grand Pierre?” Vidot had 
come up so smoothly she did not hear him until he spoke. 
His voice shook her. He grinned at her fright. The blood was 
still on his beard and in brown smudges over his face where 
he had wiped his sleeve. She turned her face away in nausea. 
She resented him, his pushing back the thought of Alan, . 

“T smell the hot sun on grass and mallow and last night’s prim- 
roses.” She then added perversely, “And dried sweat and blood.” 

“There is no water until we come to the spring,” he apologized, 
“After Comancheros, sweat and dried blood should be to you like 
the fragrance of a mountain breeze.” She was silent, and he went 
on sharply, “Maybe I should have kept myself out of the fight— 
run off to the Tetons, myself. It would have been cleaner. I do 
not like blood. I do not like sniffing women. It would have been 
easy to ride away.” 

She felt the insinuation against Alan and took a milder tone. 
“You fought well, for one who does not like the people he fights 


or. 

“T like the sound of crunching Shoshoni skulls.” 

“Did they do something to your skull?” She was concerned about 
the blood. After all, he had fought magnificently. 

“One tried to lift my hair with an arrow. I lowered his.” _ 

She flinched. “The people will be grateful that you did not 
yun away.” 

“The people? It was not for the people I fought. It was for 
Suzanne.” 
pect said it was for the sound of Shoshoni——” She could not 

ish. 

“That gave me special pleasure, but it was not the reason. You 
know why I go with this wagon train.” 

“For a hundred silver dollars.” 

“For the girl I bought with the money.” 

“T am no more for sale.” 

“You like it better if I leave this train?” 

“You have made a bargain with Hardy.” 

“I have made a bargain for one reason. If it is not possible to 
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have my price I will leave the train. You have the answer.” There 
was no banter, no bluff in his solid tones now. 

She seemed to see in that empty, sun-dimmed panorama of 
marsh and plain and winding hill and distant hints of mountains 
a mirage-like vision of the journey without him. Bands of war- 
riors streaking in from invisibility, pouring lead and arrows into 
the wagons without hindrance. The attack in the pass was nothing 
compared with what could happen. If Vidot left the train, Loretto 
and the Canadians would likely go, also. But then, what if she 
came to Oregon safely and was married.to Vidot, what good was the 
journey at all? She might as well have papooses for Conmarrowap 
in a lodge in the Uintas. 

“You _are- not for Oregon,” she said, some of the despair show- 
ing in her voice, 

“That is true,” he admitted readily. 

“Then you do not want me for wife. I will be happy in Oregon.” 

“Oregon is something bright you have hung on the cobwebs of a 
child dream. You do not want Oregon.” 

“Without Oregon I will die.” 

He raised his massive shoulders and took a deep breath and 
a new hold on the idea. “Well, first you marry with me and we 
will see if we like it. That is the next thing.” 


As she walked down the line she looked up and saw Merlin 
Stone gazing at her from where he sat awkwardly leaning against his 
mother’s shoulder, eyes filled with embarrassment and the humilia- 
tion of one who gets a minor wound in an unmentionable and in- 
glorious spot, 

With sudden cheer, Suzanne said, “Let me ride your horse, 
m’sieur, an’ Til find herbs to make your wound feel better.” 

“Might’s well, miss. I won’t be ridin’ ’im for some days.” 


Hardy gave the signal to be ready to move. “They tell me 
there’s a spring down the slopes a piece. We'll stop there to water up 
an’ rest.” He got up in the seat beside Elva. 

She turned red eyes to him, drawing them out of the heat- 
drenched vacancy that stretched out below and before them, to 
the dim blue mountain rims on the smoldering horizon. “Frank, tell 
them we're a-goin’ back.” 

He took up the lines, clucked to the horses, and they raised 
their drooping heads and moved forward. “But we ain't,” he 
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said, pulling the cloth hatbrim down to shade his eyes from the 
brightness, and from her. 

“We can’t go on into that,” she flipped her hand at the distances 
ahead. Her voice wavered like the air. “It’s all emptiness or Injuns— 
let’s go back. We’ve seen enough.” 

“Don’t be foolish, woman.” : 

“] was foolish to come along in the first place. fm through 
bein’ foolish. I want to go back.” 

“Walkin’s good,” he said. She squirmed her shoulders against 
the Backboard and stared at the horses. 

Tt was the hour before sundown when they came to the upper 
spring of Little Bitter Creek and pulled the wagons into a camp 
circle, in a valley that lay in the arm of low hills. There was no 
immediate fear of Shoshonis, for Jules, the round-faced Canadian, 
had come in with the word that the fighting party had gone back to 
pick up their dead and wounded. 

Suzanne had ridden Merlin’s horse ahead of the wagons most 
of the way, watching the grass and patches of barren ground. She 
had seen enough to know that a party of horsemen had come this 


way. 

She found Jules seated on a wagon tongue, chewing a piece 
of jerky for his supper. She brought her horse near enough that she 
could speak to him in French without shouting. “Jules, you did 
net tell the captain about the horse tracks going north.” 

“He did not ask, m’mselle.” 

“What do you know about them?” 

“But little. Only that they are Shoshoni horses,” 

“This I guessed. And that there are maybe fifty.” 

“True.” Jules shifted the tough meat to the other side of his 
mouth, wearily. 

_“They travel on the run most of the way.” 

“True, m'mselle,” f 

“Something they want very badly?” 

Jules nodded, swallowed with labor. It amused him, tired as 
he was, the way this pretty girl was relentless about her questions, 
and he was the more amused because he could guess why she 
Was curious, 

She said, “Was Conmarrowap with them?” 

“It. is possible.” 

“Swallow the cud, animal, and tell me what you know!” Her 
impatience was shading into exasperation. 

“I know little more than you know, m’mselle. You saw the 
tracks, Did not our friend Vidot tell you that he and Loretto 
saw the white horse on the hill above the hiding place of the 
Shoshonis before the attack?” 

“He told me nothing I wanted to hear. Did he see Alan?” 

“No, m’mselle.” 

‘Does he know what happened to Alan?” 
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“Only that there were three shots from above, and many. of 
the Shoshonis: went away before the attack, and it is possible that 
they wanted the white horse more than they wanted wagons,” 

“Why did somebody not follow them?” 

Jules opened his leathery lips and showed a missing front tooth, 
“Nobody wanted Shoshonis, m’mselle.” 

“You wanted Alan to be killed?” 

“That Alan, nee is no baby.” 

apne fal” S e pulled the horse around, galloped to, athe 
Dawson wagon, headed Molly the herbs she had gathered. “Boil 
these. They are good for the wounds of the men, the one with 
the arm, fe one with the seat of the pants.” She spurred the horse 
into a gallop, 

Molly stared after her, dazed. When she could get her breath 
she faled, “Suzanne! Where are you going?” Suzanne did not 
hear 

Molly watched helplessly as the figure of Suzanne flew through 
the skein of dust that rose from the camp ground and sped toward 
the hills northward. For a long time she stared at the hills, which 
under the lowering sun were bright yellow-green under a sky of 
deep Prussian blue laced with wind clouds of ecru and gold. The 

red camisa against the blue was like a flower carried bobbing in a 
ind, finally to disappear. — 

“She's such a strange young thing,” Molly thought. It was as if 
they had captured a wild bird, held it for a time, then watched it 
fly away. “She doesn’t need us. We were the ones ‘who needed her.” 
Sudd pay she refused to give in to despair. She ran to where the 
captain bent over a campfire, while Elva stood waiting with a skillet 
to cook their supper. 

“Captain, Suzanne’s gone.” She pointed to the hills. “Send some- 
one after her, please, quickly!” 

Hardy straightened up and looked in the direction Molly pointed, 
He glanced at Elva hesitantly, then auc: with some impatience, 
“Reckon the gal kin take care of herself. 

“With the country full of Shoshonis?” 

“Reckon she knows what she’s doing.” 

Elva said through tight lips, “Let ‘er go. We kin do without 
her bare legs an’ bosoms blasphemin’ the virtue of every decent 
woman in the company.” 

Molly je at Elva with a trace of loathing in her honest 
eyes. “That’s the only way she knows how to dress, Elva. She’s 
innocent. She’s good.” 

“Yeh.” Elva’s thin lips curled, her pale lavender-blue eyes were 
darkened with scorn. “She’s a pyore angel! Anybody kin tell that, 
the way he flips that skirt around.” 

Bee. or eal y a a Bay, pasptilted child!” 

woman's ideas,” 
“al Mally rene her eyes to the hills again, to avoid the 
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look on Elva’s face. Her despair changed to as much anger as 
she was capable of feeling. “Elva, if she’s killed, you'll be the 
one to blame.” 
“The Lord'll thank me.” E 
Elva stood numbed as Molly left them, then in a moment she 
began to whimper. “All my life I bin taught that modesty an’ 
virtue was a woman's priceless possession. Now along comes this 
female with ‘er bare bosoms an’—do you men shun her? No, you 
drool after her with yore eyes as if she was the first woman 
y ever oa What does that make us, that’ve clothed our 
a 
Hardy threw a stick of dry wood on the fire. “I don’t know, 
Elva. What does that make you?” 
Elva stared at her husband with a sudden cold, paralyzing fear. 


The distant mountains floated into the darkening sky and slowly 
vanished; the light drained away in the west, and the earth, now an 
expanse of prairie gently sloping into marshlands, became a lake 
of black ald streaked with wide-curving bands of rushes made 
alive by the whish of wings humming through the upper shadows 
under the stars, 

There was no motion visible anywhere to Suzanne except her 
own. The air was to her ears as the river was to her eyes, a 
darkened stream rippled here and there by a gleam of night-bird 
song, but mostly a current of stillness, She could no longer see 
any sign of last year’s wagon tracks, nor of any Indian trail. 
She had only the broad, winding course of the creek to guide 
her, and the stars. She knew she was going north and that Bridger 
was northwest and that somewhere in the dark pattern of the 
marshes and dry slopes Alan was making his way toward Bridger— 
if he still lived. 

She stopped her horse to let him breathe, and to listen. She 
shut her tired, staring eyes against the darkness and let the still- 
ness wash over her, hoping it might bring with it some sound of 
horses’ hoofs, 

Down along the creek there was the sound of water riffling 
over a sand bar suddenly, as if some irritation had stirred it, 
Then the slapping of wings on the water and the contented saw- 
ing quack of some drake that had found domestic happiness. 
After that a long silence before another riffle, and the distant, 
melancholy how! of a wolf wandering somewhere on the slopes 
that rise gradually from the flatlands to the wide-flung hills, 

Suzanne shivered with a quick tightening of the skin as if she 
were pulling herself inward all over and becoming smaller, a tiny, 
helpless, insignificant thing. She pressed heels to the horse and 
guided the reluctant animal on around the marshes and in a gen- 
erally northern direction. She gathered strength to say aloud, “Alan!” 
Not very loud at first, for the sound of her voice frightened her, as 
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if it might give a signal to something waiting to leap out of the 
Pinos. Then she tried it louder: “Alan!” And still louder: “Alan!” 
And it became a call that could have been heard as far as the end 
of the world. “Alaaan-n!” 

She stopped the horse and held her breath again and waited. It 
seemed as though éverything else waited, also, for there was 
nothing in the stillness but the beating of her heart. Everything 
waited to hear what would answer her. Everything waited to be 
afraid, or to know what would come of this new sound that 
drifted over the marshes and along the quiet stream and out over 
the grasslands and up toward the hills. Nothing answered. She 
had shouted into an empty world. Either Alan was dead, or he 
did not want to hear, or he had ridden so fast he was beyond the 
blackness of the northern hills. 

She sat and let the horse nibble at the invisible grass, It was 
no use to go on. If he were alive it would be foolish to go after 
him like a wanton she-wolf. If he were dead, she should find 
his body and bury him. Yet between these two impossibles she 
was suspended, unable to move either way. 

It would be a kind of death for her to think of him alive and 
without her. It would be worse to think of him no longer alive. 
The belief that he must be dead made her turn the horse around 
and head south by the stars. But wherever she looked she saw 
him. His shoulders were bowed in the rushes that suddenly stood 
up beside her against the luminous starlit blue of the river. His 
face stared at her from the clump of willows the docile horse circled 
in his search for a solid trail around the marshes. His shape was in 
the tall young cottonwood that emerged from the dusk and faded 
into it as they passed. She heard his voice muttering in low and 
lonely tones along the river, where it swung sharply against a bank. 
And when the breeze came up and bent the willows and the rushes 
in its drift, she heard him sigh and breathe the word “Oregon” in a 
kind of curse. His presence floated with her on a lake of loneliness 
and fears—fears that had nothing to do with Indians or physical 
dangers. 

That is why when she heard Loretto’s whistle she remembered 
for the first time that she was in a place that could be swarming 
with Shoshonis. She answered with a meadowlark song. 

He rode along by her side for a long time before she tried to 
learn anything from him. It was enough to have him here. He. 
filled the void, sheltered her from her thoughts, 

“Is it safe to talk?” she murmured, finally. 

“Your horse walk. Anybody listens, he hears that. I think nobody 
listen but the good God.” 

“Did you come to look for me?” she said, more easily. 

“I did not know you were here, sefiorita.” 

“To look for Shoshonis, then?” 

“Oh, half and half.” ; 
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“What was the other half?” 

“TI like to see what happen to Alan, after the battle.” 

She tried not to make it show in her question how much she cared 
about the answer. “What did you see?” 

“Many horse tracks cross the creek down here, go west. One horse 
tracks go toward Bridger.” 

“What does that mean?” Already she could guess, and there was 
relief in her tone. 

“Tt mean the white horse too fast for Conmarrowap. He decide to 
go to hees tepee an’ play with papoose.” 

“And Alan?” : 

“Qh, he be in Bridger by now, safe in the blanket, dream about 
beautiful girl called Suzanne.” 

“About beautiful greasy Nez Percé girl, more like.” That gave 
Een ibots a long time to think while the hoofs thumped on over 
the sod. ‘ 

“Why did you come back to us? It would be safer to be with 
him, maybe.” 

“Qh, maybe. Maybe I like to see how these wagons go to Bridger.” 
His voice became more wistful. “You fight for something, you like 
to see how it comes out.” 

“You fought good. I saw you fight.” 

“You are kind, sefiorita.” After a time he said, “We pretty damn 
lucky in that pass. Could have been pretty damn bad if Conmar- 
rowap he not take all them fighters after Alan,” 

Neu think Alan figure out that?’ She made her voice sound 
natural. 

“I do not look im the mind of that trapper. All I know he went 
down them hill pretty damn fast and much of the Shoshoni follow.” 

“You sure it was Alan led them off?” E 
. m1 saw the white horse on the hill. Nobody else ride that white 

orse, 

It became clear in her mind what she had already guessed 
vaguely, “He did not have to draw them off, like that. He could 
have gone around the hill where they did not see him.” 

“That is true.” 

- “Why. do you think he pull the Shoshoni with him?” 

“I tell you I do not guess the mind of that tra . Maybe he 
want to do something for somebody after he leave his fist in Seftor 
Vidot’s teeth. It makes hees inside feel better.” 

She could tell that he was half joking, that he did not want to 
say what he thought. Maybe if she could know more about Loretto 
she would know more about Alan. She asked, “Why do you stay 
an’ fight for the pine-ears? You could go with Alan to Pierre’s. You 
do not have to fight.” 

She could almost feel Loretto struggling with the question as 
the horses moved along in a weary rhythm. Finally: “I do not stop 
to think why I fight. I fight.” 
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“Ts because you will go to Oregon with them and make the farm?” 

“No, sefforital” It was emphatic, and she could see his armas move 
with it in the starlight. “So long I have teeth I eat the deer an’ 
buffalo. Not ready for the potatoes,” 

“Then maybe you leave the camp anytime? Go ‘way like Alan?” 

“No, sefiorita. So long you need my gun, I stay with you.” There 
was the answer plain, which he was unable to admit before. She felt 
gratitude. But how long would his devotion last? There would be 
more dangers, more fighting, surely. She thought of Vidot. How 
long would he stay? 

But for her it did not answer the question about Alan. “Alan say 
he want me to go with him to Pierre’s to the Grand Tetons, but he 
will not stay an’ fight.” 

“That Alan he pretty funny trapper. If he do not get something 
the way he want it, he do not take it. Is bad for the trapper. Some- 
time maybe he go pretty hungry. Sometime even die because maybe 
a eee that way not eat meat a bear has worked over—something 
like that.” 

“You mean I am something like that?” she shot at him. 

He chuckled, “This not what I mean, I mean, he want you by 
mountains, in clean grass, by fresh blue water, with elk an’ blue- 
birds al! ‘round, or he do not want you.” ; 

“Imbecilel” she blurted, but wondered in a moment if it were 
Alan who was the imbecile or herself. 

“I tell you that trapper pretty funny, Hee’s funny like panther 
trying to catch butterfly.” 

He did not seem very funny to Suzanne. He seemed like a man 
who has gone a long way off arid taken with him some answer she 
had thought she would find in Oregon. 

“Maybe I do not go to Oregon, myself,” she said finally, though 
her tone was not convincing. She could see the face of Loretto in 
the starlight, trying to study her. 

“You take too much trouble to go, if you do not want to go.” 

“Maybe what I want in Oregon is not there, Maybe I am better 
for travois and tepee. I do not like the potato, me neither.’ She 
wondered why she could try to deceive Loretto in a way she would 
not have done with Alan, 

He sighed, like a man reaching for something, knowing it is 
beyond him, But there is relief in reaching, anyway. “You marry 
with me, I take damn good care you.” ; 

“Maybe I will marry you, Loretto,” she said, without a trace of 
smile or any sense of guilt. “It is for Oregon,” she told herself, 

“Marry with me? You? Naw—you joke now.” 

“What is wrong with you anyway? You tell me that,” As if be had 
questioned her good sense. 

“I dunno. I dunno what is wrong with me anyway. Maybe noth- 
ing. Nobody ever marry with me before, Maybe a good thing to 
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try.” He seemed to be talking about another person than himself, 
but for him it was pleasant talk. 

“You ever ask anybody to marry you?” 

“T ask a Sioux girl once. She say, “How many horse you got?’ 
I say ‘one.’ She say, ‘Not enough horse.” She say, “How much silver?” 
I say, ‘Maybe whole bag full when I go trap the plews and sell 
that,’ and she say, ‘you go. When you have many horse or bag of 
silver you come back, talk to my father.’ I never go hack. That’s a 
long way.” 

“You must not want her very bad.” 

“Is true. One thing, she have not much face, She was carried 
off with bear when small papoose. Not much face left. I like my 
woman to have everything belong with: her.” 

They had come up the long rise and reaching the summit they 
saw small lights flickering through wagon spokes in the distance. 
Suzanne whistled the meadowlark song to warn the guard and he 
waved them by as they-came up to him in the darkness, 

There was enough fire only to light pipes, and Hardy, Vidot, and 
Jules sat around it smoking, staring into the fire. They had been 
grave, silent, trying not to hear the occasional sounds of weeping, 
the occasional restrained moans of Merlin Stone and the Canadian, ' 
When Suzanne and Loretto came into the dim glow a change came 
over their faces, as if the fire had suddenly flared up. 

“Welcome home,” Hardy said, stiffly, not forgetting that she 
had breached discipline. “We thought ye’d headed for the hills.” 

“Bring us food, Sefior Captain,” Loretto said, with an air of 
authority not quite native to him. “We starve. It has been a bad 
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“Not a bad night-—” Vidot leaned back and gave them both an 
arch look. 

“Could have been bad for me.” Suzanne glanced with obvious 
gratitude, even affection, at Loretto. “He save me from Shoshoni 
hunters, that. Loretto. He shoot them away like demons,” 

“Truly?” Vidot said, unimpressed. 

Everybody forgot the suggestion of food—including Loretto—to 
await more from Suzanne. She went on warmly, vividly, with ges- 
tures. “It is dark already, when all at once the shadows of warriors 
are everywhere around me against the stars. All at once I hear a 
voice, he shout from the distance not far away, “Yaiee,’ an’ he shout 
many times now with the hands to the mouth like this, an’ then 
without the hands, so it sound like trapper everywhere. The Sho- 
shoni I begin to see nowhere all aroun’. They are went, as if the 
night demon have each by the hairs.” Suzanne lowered herself 
grimly to a flat rock, pulled her skirt down over her knees, and let 
the story work, 

Vidot tured his black eyes on Loretto. “You did this, Little 
Brother of Mice?” 

Loretto also found a stone to support his suddenly weakened 
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frame. He put out a breath, took one in, answered, “What else a 
man do when a pretty girl she surround with herself the Shoshonis?” 

“When was the shooting?” Vidot said with suspicion. “You spoke 
of shooting, m’mselle.” 

“Shouting, m’sieu, You do not hear good.” She smiled toward 
Loretto. “Now you see why I have maybe to marry with Loretto. 
He save my life.” 

“Marry! With that!” 

“Why notP” Suzanne did not flinch. “The good God do not have 
to use all muscle an’ fat when He make 4 man.” 

Vidot ignored the inference. “But I think I remember that before 
sundown you want to fly to Alan, Now you are satisfied to. perch 
for life with this fragment of gristle.” 

“Before sundown the ‘fragment of gristle’ did not save me from 
all those Shoshoni.” 

Vidot settled back, licked his dry lips, plunged fingers into his 
tobaceo pouch, and filled his pipe. “Maybe I made the mistake this 
moming. I break my gun apart on Shoshoni heads, I should have 
waited until tonight and shouted ‘Yaiee’ in many voices like the 
coyote, Then I am a hero and marry Suzanne,” 

“You are the hero, m’sieu,” Suzanne said soothingly. “You great 
fighter. Nobody forget. But Loretto, he save my life. You see, it is 
why I maybe marry with him.” 

“Maybe tomorrew you marry with one of the horses. Who knows?” 
Vidot said sourly. 

“Use the care, sefiorl” Loretto said, with new confidence. “You 
speak to maybe my wife.” 

“Maybe your wifel You do not even have a name to marry her 
with. Even if you marry her your children will be bastards without 
the last name. How can you call the little papooses? ‘Mouse Face’ 
Loretto? “Dancing Buffalo’ Loretto? ‘Ice-in-the-Britches’ Loretto?” 

“What you call them is no difference. They all be beautiful an’ 
brave,” Suzanne said. 

“Yes. All will be enormous runts, big enough to win battles by 
gnawing at Shoshoni feet—or yelling “Yaiee’ at Indian ghosts.” 

“Maybe we all oughta turn in,” Captain Hardy said, weary and 
coufused. “This ain’t gittin’ us any rest.” To Suzanne: “Molly’s got 
yore bed ready. Guess she figured you’d be back.” . 

‘Suzanne got up. Fhe sound of Molly’s name was like a hand 
reaching out to take hers and guide her to Oregon. 


Almost before she wakened Suzanne remembered that the last 
time she was in the Dawson wagon she had been trying to comfort 
the Lyman girls. “Where are the twins?” 

Molly turned her face on the pillow, smiled sadly. “They’re in 
the Snows’ wagon. Amy Snow insisted on taking them over. She 
needs somebody to mother, now that poor Emie’s——” She did not 
finish. “It’s a good thing Jeddy’s getting to be such a big boy.” 
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Suzanne sat up, looked at the luminous blue through the end 
oval of the wagon cover, waited for Molly to say something about 
her absence last night. Instead Molly spoke brightly, as if it were 
an entirely new thought, not one that she had been studying over 
since she wakened before dawn. “How you like to wear one of my 
dresses, Suzanne?” 

It was not an entirely new thought to Suzanne. She had won- 
dered since seeing the pioneer women how she would look in a 
dress such as they wore. “You mean, one with everything. long?” 
She indicated arms and lower legs with a swift motion of the hands, 

“I think I like.” 

She had to bend over under the wagon cover to put on the petti- 
coats, one by one, Each brought a delighted “Ah!” from her as she 
saw its color and felt its texture with her fingers, and swayed to see 
them move. At last Molly slipped the dress over her head, an 
while she smoothed it over the young hips, Suzanne twisted atoae, 
but there was little motion in the skirt. Not alive like her own short 
one. “Ooh, very heavy!” Some disappointment was mixed with her 
delight in this new self. 

“Tt’s for protection,” Molly said. 

With a-nod of understanding, Suzanne said, “All these around, 
nobody shoot me much through these.” 

“It’s mostly for modesty,” Molly said. 

ee ceey What that do? Is it a disease?” 

“What religion have you been taught, Suzanne?” 

“Religion?” 

“Do you believe in God?” 

“Le bon Dieu? But of course, Where He be #f I do not?” It 
seemed a slightly silly question for Molly to ask. 

“He wants you to keep your body sacred, hidden. That’s modesty.” 

“Hidden? Why? Is it to be ashamed of? Why He make me if I 
am to be ashamed of? Do I look ugly? Is that why I am to hide?” 

“Oh, no. You're lovely. You’re a beautiful girl, Suzanne.” 

“But of course. Then why do I have to hider” 

“Only from the men, Suzanne.” 

“But the men like the beauty.” 

“Too much. It arouses them.” 

“What is it, arouseP” 

“They want to make love to you 

Suzanne’s eyes, round and childlike, looked at Molly alarmed. 
“With all this they do not make the love?” 

“It’s not good to let any man make love to you but your husband.” 

“But I have no husban’.” 

“Someday you'll have one,” Molly said.. 

“That someday! ” Suzanne Sreck | the dress for a ee “Tt is 
past, I think.” 

“Past? But child, you talk like an old woman. You are young and 
pretty, You will have a thousand chances to marry.” 
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“All I want is a thousan’ chance to marry one man. The one 
chance I had already was not very good, He get away. A thousan’ 
more chance. I. need,” 

“But there are more men in the world.” - 

“Yes. Fife hunnerd thousan’ of them, Vidot said. But only one 
of them I want, an’ he is gone. He would rather call the moose in 
Pierre's by the Grand Tetons than call Suzanne by the farm in 
Oregon.” 

“If he likes moose let him go with the moose, That is not the 
kind of man you want.” 

“But I think it is not so much the moose he like. It is the ‘Oregon 
he do not like.” 

“Then he is a fool. You wouldn’t want to marry a fool, anyway.” 

cob, I do not know. If he is a fool, that is what I need for 
hus an’.” 

Molly sighed and smiled to herself, “I guess it’s that kind of 
preference that keeps the human race going. Only fools could put 
up with women, and only women could put up with fools. It’s 
tather a good arrangement.” She smoothed the cloth around Su- 
zanne’s waist. “How do you like the dressP” 

Suzanne looked down, puzzled. “I do not know. I am all dress, 
no Suzanne. Is that for the man, the way he like it?” 

“It’s what's best for them, I suppose.” 

Suzanne’s eyes became more green than blue, and there was a 
cold shine in them. “Then I will wear this kind of dress all the time. 
I want to be good for the man. Oh, these wonderful man! Every- 
thing is for them.” 

Molly glanced sharply from the dress to Suzanne’s face. It was 
hard to believe that so much could be compressed into a few in- 
nocent words. Helplessly she said, “Now step out of the wagon and 
Jet Mark see you. It'fl be a surprise. He thinks we ought to wear 
robes, like the women of Rome.” 

“I had the buffalo robe for winter, when I was with the 
Comancheros.” 

“That isn’t what I mean.” Molly helped Suzanne out of the 
wagon bed and over the hounds and doubletrees, Suzanne nearly 
fell when she tried ‘to step to the ground. Molly caught her. 

“It is like I am in the sack,” Suzanne laughed. 

“You'll get used to it.” ; 

Mark looked up from the fire. The sky was full of blazing yellow 
that paled the flames but struck a glow in Suzanne’s eyes. “By gosh!” 
He stood and studied her contours with an interest and intimacy that 
for 2 moment stunned Molly, until she realized that it was her dress, 
that it gave him a kind of right. Yet it troubled her a little that 
Mark .. . of course she was fading. She had not realized it so much 
as now, seeing the freshness and youth of Suzanne, the firm, proud 
curves that seemed to enliven the cloth, , 
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“How do you like it, Mark?” Molly said, seeing that Suzanne 
was too self-conscious to speak. 

“She | looks like a butterfly that’s been shoved back into the 
cocoon.” 

“you know she looks sweet.” Inwardly Molly tried to shrug off 
the brief misgiving that had come like a cold breeze into the balmy 
climate of her love for Mark. “It fits her better than it does me, for 
one thing.” 

“J dont think the other women are going to like it.” He raked 
some coals out of the fire and put the skillet on them. 

“But Mark—it covers her.” Molly caught herself gazing into space. 
She took a wooden bowl, started to stir up batter. 

“That it does. It’s the way it covers her that they won't like. I've 
an instinct. It tells me that because I like it, the women won't.” 

“But I like itor don’t you consider me as a woman?” 

“1 don’t consider you as anything but my wife. And my wife 
happens to be a great generous spirit without a spot of jealousy 
about her”? He pulled the skillet off the coals, swabbed it with 
a pork-grease cloth. “Let’s get them pancakes inside us before 
Hardy starts his ‘hitch up’ refrain.” 


“t have had enough of Oregon already,” Vidot said, standing 
apart with Jules as the pioneers gathered for morning prayer. They 
watched Suzanne and Molly come arm in arm, with Mark walking 
alone. On the face of Suzanne was more fright than she had shown 
before, during, or after the battle of the pass. “Look what has hap- 
pened to Suzanne now.” 

“All the same the others,” Jules agreed, hurt. 

“What makes these people think the cloth is better to look at 
than the woman?” 

“For some, the cloth is merciful,” Jules said sagely. . 

“For Suzanne a cruelty. The skirt and camisa is for her.” 

“You like skirt and camisa, best thing go to Santa Fe Taos.” 

“¥+ is not too late. Why do we go with this train? Is it to be 
killed for the special favor of seeing this? Or the privilege to stand 
at the wedding and watch them make husband of Loretto? I think 
when we come to Bridger I take my possibles an’ go for the Bayou 
Salade, an’ down to Taos. At least there is wine.” 

“Hardy has promise the whiskey when we come to Bridger.” 

“Everything is a promise with this train: You wash the promise 
down with your blood an’ then they will tell you you have had your 


- Supper, 
Jules jerked his elbows up. “We do not have to go with them. I, 
at least, do not have any of their money.” 
“What do you need of money? You have tobacco, coffee, friends, 
promises.” Vidot accented his sarcasm with broad gestures. 
The prayer was over, the people had begun to walk slowly to 
their wagons. The trappers watched Suzanne even while they 
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seemed to look at the landscape. They observed how she walked 
in the new dress, sedately, but with extra motion, trying it out. 

“Dieu! The cloth has something!” Jules said, appreciatively. 

Delia and Elva brushed by them when the circle broke up. 
Hardy’s wife ignored the trappers. She was aroused about Suz- 
anne. “She looks worse than before, It’s like she was making a 
mockery of modesty.” 

“But she’s covered,” Delia said. “She looks real miodest and 
nice to me.” 

“Modest and nice!” Elva’s scorn could not be expressed in words 
without augmentation by the body, straight, crisp. “Delia, how kin 
you be sech a fool! It’s a kind o’ sacrilege, wearin’ our kind o” 
clothes. A she-wolf wearin’ the sheepskin of virtuel” Elva wrenched 
herself around and marched to her. wagon. 

“If she don't like it, maybe I like it,” Vidot mused. 

Jules turned toward his horse. “If we find deer or antelope for 
the noontime, we have the riding to do, m’sieu.” 

Vidot uprooted his moccasins from the trampled grass and climbed 
in the saddle. He started his horse off on a fast trot to get around 
the wagons and follow the line of hills that drifted off into the low- 
lands that were beginning to ignite between long shadows of the 
hills in the sunrise. There ought to be antelope on the wide stretches, 
Maybe buffalo. Maybe a party of Shoshonis or Bannocks scouting 
for Blackfeet. Maybe Blackfeet scouting for Shoshonis or Bannocks. 
Once he would have avoided only the Blackfeet. Now he would 
have to be ready to shoot anything that moved, larger than a coy- 
ote. It is a big country when it holds no friends, But tonight Fort 
Bridger, “Old Gabe,” and whiskey. That is not much to fight for, but 
if one has to fight it is something. 

With his eyes watching the swales and meadows for anything that 
moved, his mind roved restlessly. What if he did not wait for Su- 
zanne to marry anybody, but took her away for himselfP Would 
Hardy and his teamsters try to stop him? Their wives would not, 
unless maybe Molly, It troubled him that in a big country like this 
where a man roamed without law, and might do anything his 
strength and courage would permit him to do, he should let himself 
be restrained by a few wagonmen who had to depend on him for 
protection. Of course, there was Alan who might come back. But he 
could take care of Alan. Loretto would be easier. Well, maybe at 
Bridger, with some whiskey inside of him he might forget the one 
thing that held him back, his regard for what Suzanne might think. 


Hance stopped humming the tune that he had been trying to fix 
in his mind for the past mile. He flipped the horses with the lines 
and glanced at his sister. Usually she chipped in with some rhvmes 
when he let go a tune that swung by itself. But now she was silent, 
with the prairies and hills and meadows in her eyes. 

“Ye’'re uncommon quiet, Sis. So’thin’ bother’n ye?” 
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“No. I was thinking of Suzanne. Isn’t she beautiful?” 

“Yep. But I didn’t think you'd be sayin’ so.” 

“Why shouldn’t I say so? I admire anything that’s beautiful— 
birds, trees, flowers,” . 

“Birds, trees, an’ flowers ain’t what’s stealin’ Merlin’s attention, 
these days. Even while you was tellin’ him how to swab his gun- 
shot out with the herb tea this mornin’ he was starin’ off at Suzanne.” 

“He'll get over it. It’s a stage all men go through, but sooner 
or later they find out what’s good for them.” 

“You.mean she wouldn’t be good for him?” 

‘ “She wouldn't even have him, Not Suzanne, with that demon in 
er eyes. 

“You mean, she ain't good?” The idea fascinated him for a 
moment. s 

“She’s pure and innocent, otherwise she-wouldn’t appear so bold. 
I know. I have a sixth sense about women.” 


The devil thrives in many lands 
Because of all the willing hands 
The evil are a multitude 

There aren't very many good 
The pure 

Are fewer. 


She turned to him suddenly. “Hance, do you think I’m attractive?” 

“Why should IP Yo’re my sister.” 

“But would I be if I weren't your sister?” 

“If ya wasn’t my sister you'd be a different person from what 
y’are, or I would. Now how could I tell about ya if I waz differnt. 
Yo’re the one talkin’ stupid, Sis.” 

Delia put her hands in her jap and locked down at them, unable 
even to think of a verse to top off the conversation. 

“Pll tell-you one thing, Sis--’ He thought a minute, how he 
would a what he had to say, and she perked up. 

Ny es ar 

“When I git to Oregon, I’m goin’ to be differnt. No more of this 
shyness about womin. From now on I’m makin’ tracks deep an’ fur 
apart. From now on womin ain’t jist gonna laugh at Hance Carter, 
they're gonna listen.” 

“No, Hance, let them laugh. Women need something to laugh 
about. They have enough of strutting men who take themselves 
seriously and think there’s magic in their own touch and their every 
breath is perfume and their every word a gleaming jewel. It’s a 
relief to see a man once in a while who’s humble enough to make 
fun of himself.” 

“Women don’t appreciate it. Maybe you do. But most women like 
to be bamboozled by men. When it comes right down to it, the 
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man that reaches highest is the one that gits the best plums, not 
the one that stands an’ waits fer “em to fall in his bib.” 

“Maybe you're right, at that. But what good’s your new idea of 
yourself going to do you in Oregon? There wont be any women 
there.” Fs : 

“Yo're wrong, Sis. That country’ll be full o’ womin in a few 
years. Remember that train that was gittin’ ready to leave the 
little town in Ilinois—what'd they call it—Chicawga, or somethin’? 
An’ the train that was waitin’ in St. Louis fer an outfit that was 
to join ’em from Pennsylvania? Why we're only the beginnin’, Sis.” 

She caught his enthusiasm and warmed it with her own. “There's 
something about the idea of it is like a dream. Like something 
you've always wanted, and now you'll find it. It’s got to be the 
way you want it, because you have a chance to make it for your- 
self, I feel sorry for people that can’t start over at least once in 
their lives—start fresh and clean. Is that what you mean?” 

“Yep, Sis, that’s it—in a whole string of words. I already said 
it in one werd, Oregon. But that’s the way it is with book learnin’. 
Tt learns you to say ‘scat’ in a hundred differnt ways. I shoulda 
gone ta school like you did.” 

“Schooling won't do me much good in Oregon—unless—maybe 
we could start a school for the childrenl” Her mind leaped ahead 
into that possibility. 

Again Delia’s eyes strayed off as the scene around them changed. 
The wagons had moved slowly up a long incline that sloped out 
of Little Bitter Creck and now they were beginning to emerge 
upon a wide sweep of high ground that lay glimmering northward 
under the midmorning sun like an inland sea. In the foreground the 
short grass vibrated ia a breeze from the plain, patches of blue 
lupine waved fitfully, and panicles of coral mallow blossoms and 
yellow asters on slender stems drowsed in gentle motion. Further 
out the colors merged into a blue-green ‘surface that reflected light 
and streamed away to a distant shoreline of low mountains, which 
were of a translucent blue little darker than the sky. 

Delia gazed at the plain as if she were in a trance. She raised 
her arm and pointed uncertainly. She was not sure that the objects 
she saw were not a quality of the light. Tiny blurs of red buff, 
they seemed to hang, to drift and fuse with the plain, 

“Could it be antelope?” 
“Yo're seein’ things, Sis.” 

The blurs seemed te drift nearer as the wagons came out on the 
level and coasted along in a westward direction. All at once, 
Hance said, “Now I’m seein’ things!” 

A horse and rider had darted out from the end of the train and 
were skittering swiftly toward the blurs, a flash of red. and blue that 
gathered light and swept it along. “It’s Suzanne! She’s changed 
her clothes. She’s running away again. That girl!” Delia breathed 
excitedly, Suzanne streaked toward the ephemeral objects, scatter- 
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ing them in frail waves and eddies, One of the delicate pencil 
marks leaped high in the air above the rest, and fell with a flicker- 
ing of legs, struggled with the surface of the plain. Suzanne did 
not hesitate, but sped away to flank the fluid amber shadows be- 
fore they gathered and streamed off in rapid waves diminishing 
into distance. Another vague shape hung in the air for an instant, 
beyond Suzanne, then dropped into invisibility. By this time the herd 
was only a transparent buff incandescence on the edge of the plain. 
Suzanne turned and held up her arms, a sign she had made kills. 

By now the wagons had stopped. Several teamsters leaped out 
of wagons and trotted off toward her. At the same time a horse- 
man came galloping from the eastern edge of the plain. Vidot had - 
seen the antelope, but too late. 

Suzanne turned her back on the throat cutting and watched 
Vidot ride up. 

“Where did you learn to use the bow like that?” he said in 
French, with grudging admiration. 

“Oh, I go with Arapahoes, sometimes with Ciboleros that kill 
meat to take to Santa Fe. I like better to kill the buffalo. These 
antelope are too beautiful to kill.” 

He glanced appreciatively at her skirt and camisa, “You think 
you are for petticoats and Oregon!” 

“You think I am not, m’sieuP” She had changed her manner 
quickly from the fierce intensity of the huntress to the warm, happy 
weariness of a young girl. She leaned over and folded her arms 
on the horse’s neck, put her head down sideways to rest, and 
smiled up at Vidot in a way that made him a much surer victim 
than the antelope. 

“I would not give my chance to see you hunt like that again for 
all of Oregon.” 

“They say it is good hunting in Oregon, Forest full of the 
deer.” She gazed pleasantly in the direction of Oregon until the 
breeze twisted a strand of black hair over her eyes. 

‘ “Forests full of men with axes before long, then no forests, no 
eer.” 

“Now you sound like Alan.” Her eyes sobered, lost some of the 


gleam. 

“That should be to my. advantage.” 

“Perhaps.” This time the smile was primed with mysterious 
meanings. Invitation? Guile? Derision? Vidot could not guess. He 
remembered last night. 

“Did Loretto also say something like AlanP Is that why you 
made him think you would marry him?” 

She sat up, threw her arms wide. “Oh, I will marry Loretto. 
I will marry you. I will marry the world. I am full of love for 
everything!” 

To Vidot it was not a satisfying answer. His face was glum, 
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almost angry. Now a woman, now a child, he could not keep 
up with her changes. 

She wanted to laugh, looking at him. The greatest mountain 
man of them all—except Alan—and here he was with the face nf 
a lion that has been deprived of its dinner. He was suddenly re- 
minded of something tc go with his gloom. He said, ominously, 
“You may have to narrow that down to Conmarrowap—or some 
Blackfoot chief.” He waved his arm to the east, northeast, in the 
direction he had circled in the hunt. “There are horse tracks all 
over the banks of Little Bitter Creek. Bannocks gathering to join 
Shoshonis,” : 

She scoffed. “Loretto told me about them. They are Shoshonis 
who chased Alan and then gave up and went west, to their villages.” 

“Those tracks did not go west. The Bannocks must have gotten 
wind of the wagons last night. They went north toward the moun- 
tains. Maybe that is what scared the antelope so that they nearly 
ran over you.” 

Again she laughed shortly. “The antelopes are curious. They 
wanted to see the color of my skirt, blouse, what was the wagon 
train. They are that curious—about everything.” 

Vidot’s eyes narrowed. “Did you see how they scampered off 
toward the west--not north where they had come from?” 

“Maybe they like the grass west better,” she said weakly. Then 
she straightened again. “Anyway, Bannock or Blackfoot or Sho- 
shoni—what is there to fear? We haye fighters.” She looked at him 
with deliberate praise. 

He did not respond, “Maybe you can chase Bannocks or Black- 
feet like you chase antelope, eh?” He saw that he had the ad- 
vantage now. 

“So long as I know that the great Vidot will show up at the 
right time.” 

He was not satisfied, but he was mildly comforted. He saw that 
the teamsters had the antelope carcasses ready to carry'to the 
wagons. “Here, give them to me,” he said, and they lifted the 
two animals up. The horse snorted and shied away, but Vidot 
yanked its head around, took a carcass under each arm, and trotted 
the heavily burdened animal toward the wagons. 
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PART THREE 


Briocer!” The shout came back along the line of wagons, grow- 
ing strong as it came. Suzanne: at first doubted that they had come 
into the valley of the trading post, but there was the authority of 
Vidot, who had given the word to Hardy, who had started the 
shouting, 

Seated in the wagon with Molly and Mark she studied the 
valley with a sharp sense of disappointment. They had talked 
of Bridger as a focal point in the journey, as an important land- 
mark, until it had come to be visualized as a place of towering 
walls with a kind of celestial glory. Now in a valley through which 
Green River idled among willows and cottonwoods, surrounded 
by low hills sulking in evening shadows, there appeared only a 
building of unfinished stone walls yawning out of the trees, roofless 
and ruinlike, looking as gaunt as if it had been gutted by fire. 

On a trail around the river came a billowing stream of dust and 
the high yells of a party of breecchclouted young breeds on ponies, 
speeding to meet the train. They pulled their horses down to a 
trot as they reached the wagons, stared bashfully curious fora 
pe moments, then wheeled around and sped back, yelling as 

ore. 

Vidot led the wagons into a compound of bare, trampled ground 
adjoining the walls of Fort Bridger. A few yards back from the 
fort, in what had been clumps of willows and laurel and wild 
plum, but were. now only straggling skeletons of vegetation, were 
shelters of every kind, There were woven willow huts, huts of 
cedar posts set upright in the ground, chinked with mud, roofed 
over with a thatch of willows and bark. A few Shoshoni tepees, 
torn and shabby, reeking with smoke and dust as tepees will that 
stand in one place for a long time. 

When the wagons appeared, swarms of brown children who had 
been playing in the compound and around the fort retreated to 
these shelters, Here they hovered in various stages of nakedness, 
big-eyed with fright and curiosity, about their mothers. Some of 
these women still wiped the smoke of campfires out of their eyes 
and held tongs or sharpened sticks on which the supper meat was 
impaled for roasting on the fires, Without taking their eyes from the 
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incoming wagon monsters, they cautioned and comforted the 
children in low-toned cluckings. 

Indians in breechclouts or greasy leather tunics and britches sat 
with their backs against the fort wall. An aging man in trapper 
garb leaned against the frame of the wide doorway of the build- 
ing. Vidot dismounted and peered into the man’s white-bearded 


ace. 

“Dan Breen!” 

“Veedo, y’ole hedgehog!” The gray eyes glimmered with pleasure. 
The two men embraced like boys long separated. “M’ eyesight ~ 
ain’t good no more. Grizzly, I thought ye waz a hoss comin’ at me 
an’ | wuz *bout to histe a moccasin at ye. It’s a mite o’ summers 
since we wuz with Ashley on the upper Mis’ry.” Vidot agreed 
and the old man went on sadly, “This ole hoss ain’t done much 

rancin’ since them days.” 

“Nothing the same, Dan. Be glad you have seen the best. Every- 
thing changes—for worse.” 

“What ye doin’ hyar now? They tell me them wagons rollin’ 
west. Yain’t with wagons—mulé-whackin’ agin’?”  - ; 

“Not so lucky. I am quail cock to a covey of pioneers on the 
way to chop up the Oregon.” Vidot wondered why he kept talk- 
ing like Alan lately. 

The old man let out a sighing moan. “Wisht I c’d string along, 
Veedo. I'm ripe fer a cabin in the woods an’ a few chickens an’ 
a cow. Fix it so’s I kin go, will ye?” he pleaded. ' 

Vidot was unmoved. “Better look at mountains while you have 
the eyesight, Dan. Where is Bridger?” 

“Old Gabe?” Breen tried not to show his hurt. “*Ees gone to 
look fer buffler. Be back right off I reckon, if the bloods ain’t got 
"igs hair by now. They tell me the prairies swarmin’ with Black- 
feet an’ Bannocks and Shoshonis~all reachin’ fer each other’s top 
notch, I hankered to go along an’ peel me one last Blackfoot top 
notch to jiggle in front o’ St. Peter's phiz—but Old Gabe wouldn't 
allow it. Ain’t no place fer an ol’ man in these parts no more——” 

The teams were unhitched and being led away to the creek to 
drink. Hardy shouted, “Anybody wants ter bath thar’s a hull river 
o clean water yunder. Wimminfclks take the lower bend, menfolks 
take the upper.” | 

“An’ redskins take thar pick,” Old Dan laughed dryly. Vidot 
did not hear him. He had gone to unsaddle his horse and put it 
in with the remuda, 


Suzanne slipped her clothes off in the darkness, threw them 
on the great limb of the cottonwood that lay fallen across the 
stream, and lowered her feet into the water. It was not warm as 
the Cimarron would have been this time of year, or the Arkansas, 
or the Platte. It still carried the cool of streams that had come 
not many miles away from snowbanks in the Uintas. It was the 
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coolness she wanted, the firm swift pressure of water that was 
fresh and clean. She slid from the limb into it, gasping, letting 
herself be carried down, then fighting her way back to the limb, 
to cling to and blow the water from mouth and_ nostrils. 

She wondered what Molly would think if she knew about this 
bathing alone in the dark. Earlier, when Molly had taken her 
hand, expecting her to go along with the “wimminfolks,” Suzanne 
had held back, murmured some excuse. She could not have told 
Molly that it was shyness, that it was something from her Indian 
mother, a tradition that a girl is never completely naked before 
others. And it was another kind of shyness not easy to explain. 
She might have gone with Molly, with Delia, perhaps. But the 
thought of all the others staring at her, curious, some hostile, 
frightened her more than the thought of ambush. 

She clung lightly to the rough bark of the cottonwood, letting 
her body be pulled away a little by the water, letting the clean 
coldness press in undulations while she listened to the locusts 
trillng among the leaves, and the frogs gasping their endless 
choruses from the reeds that grew in the marshes in the bend. 

It was like going away from herself, having another life. The 
Suzanne that went with the wagons, with her fears, with her 
thoughts of Alan and of Oregon, with her worry about how to 
keep Vidot and Loretto and the Canadians with the train, she 
was in the fort, This Suzanne being caressed by the snows of 
mountains and the tree-living darkness and the music of gentle 
unseen things was a wild creature having nothing to do with 
people, hidden from them, deaf to incessant human voices that 
might fill the air, remote from their meanings. 

It was good to be alone. Yet as she thought it she had a feeling 
that it was not so, Was this loneliness? Was it the presence of 
Alan that she could not get away from? Steadily the sense became 
stronger that she was not alone. 

Very slowly she turned her head toward the bank. Her heart- 
beat quickened until the throb in her head drove out the night 
sounds. She had seen nothing move. Yet in a wide opening be- 
tween the tree shadows was the shape of a man. 

Breath gathered in her for a scream, but she held it back. This 
might be a small tree that she had not noticed before. It_ might 
be a tired horse strayed from the herd. It might be a lone buffalo 
bull or a grizzly. But she knew it was none of these things, It was 
not a tree, for instinct told her it was a living presence. And among 
living things only a man would stand so long motionless. 

She stared without moving her head. If she kept absolutely still, 
he might decide that he had only imagined seeing her and go 
away. She began to shudder with cold. Her fingers became numb 
with the strain of holding on in one spot. Desperately she thought 
of letting go and drifting downstream, but that would let him know 
for sure that she was there, and he would follow. 
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She was not aware of any sound until he turned his head to 
listen,“and that was the first she was sure that he was a living 
man. Then it came to her that she had heard a far, weird call, the 
first thin wail of coyote. She waited for the yapping that usually 
follows. The man waited also, for he kept his head tumed to one 
side. The yapping did not come. That could mean that it was a 
human call, a signal to other humans. Evidently whatever mind 
was in that man-shape realized it. He vanished into the darkness. 

She took a new grip on the log and hung on for a long time. 
Finally she drew herself out of the water, picked up her clothes, 
glided along the log to the bank, dressed her wet, shuddering 
body, and ran through the willows toward the fort. 

When she came out of the willows and could see the glow of a 
campfire tugging at the walls of the fort the shape appeared again 
suddenly, in her path, silhouetted against the light, seeming huge 
and terrifying as a shadow in a nightmare. She touched the small 
knife in her belt to be sure it was there. She was about to dart 
back into the willows. 

“Tt is me, Garde Vidot.” The voice was quiet and deep, but it 
seemed to echo. 

She stood still. “Why do you follow me?” 

“You seem to be following me,” his voice grinned. 

She paused, breathing easier. “Were you the one who——” Her 
breath pinched off. Terror had not left her. He was still the enemy. 

“I am the one to guard the people of the wagons, m’mselle, Even 
when they keep straying off into the night, trying to get them- 
selves killed.” 

“I do not need the guard.” 

“Anyone who takes chances like you needs a mother.” 

He had reason, she thought, In a more natural voice she said, 
“We go back io the fort now.” She tried to go around him, 

He took hold of her arm. “I, have to speak with you.” 

“Tt is not a good place. The willows may be full of ears.” 

“Not as full of ears as the fort.” He released her arm as he 
felt it relax in his grip. “Tomorrow I leave this train.” 

“Do you have to come out in the dark to tell me you are a 
coward?” 

“Alan did not stop even to tell you. He hurried to prove—” 

“He did not promise to go with the train.” 

“True, For once he was smart. Now I am smart.” - 

“You go tell Hardy you are smart.” She started away. 

He followed her. “This time I do not play games, Tomorrow 
I go south—to Santa Fe.” He put all the appeal he could into hs 
voice. “That is the place for you. Not Oregon. You are for Santa 
Fe, That is where you belong. It is your last chance to go.” 

Any other time she would have listened, It would have been 
a temptation to think of going to Santa Fe. That was where h:r 
father had wanted her to be. It would be easy to persuade her that 
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she did not belong with the pioneers. Now she did not want to 
listen. She wanted to get into the light, to have people around her, - 


“Tomorrow we talk,” she said, beginning to run, leaving him. 

The compound was deserted. The wagons stood docile with the 
light of a small fire flickering among them, sending mad patterns 
of wheel shadows against the fort wall. and out over the barren 
ground. A lone watchman slouched against the wall beside the 
door. He straightened with interest and curiosity as he saw Suzanne 
run into the fitful light. 

“Why is everybody inside?” she asked, breathing hard, a numb- 
ness of premonition tightening her cheeks and mouth. _. 

“They're eatin’ supper an’ they like t’ eat in peace.” His grin 
was like a disagreeable touch going over her. He made no move 
to let her go by. 

“You lie,” she said patiently. 

“Whare have you binP” he asked. 

She ignored the question. “Tell them to open the door.” 

Still he stood squarely in front of the door. “Y'know ye shouldn't 
be sashayin’ off alone, gal?” : 

“What should be isn’t always is,” she snapped, and reached 
around him to bang on the door with her fists. 

He put his arm around her middle and pulled her back. The 
touch infuriated her. She turned her fists on his face. He put up 
his gun to shield himself. “Ain’t ye got no patience, gal? Ye'll git 
inside soon enough.” 

The door was unbolted and swung open from within. Suzanne 
stepped into a thick haze of smoke, scorching venison, stale bedding, 
and body odors. ‘The warm air was stifling, the people were at first 
only murky shadows crouched against the walls or moving about, 
Indian women sat on the earth floor, with brown breed children 
around them. Pioneer mothers bent over small fires that had burned 
down to coals, putting strips of antelope meat in skillets while 
children watched them hungrily. Most of the men were gathered 
in a eluster against the wall opposite the door. Through their legs 
she could see what appeared to be the shape of a man stretched 
out. The crowd was strangely hushed, except for the cccasional 
whimper of a child. ; 

Suzanne, after a swift look around, went nearer the group of 
men. She could see the prone figure now, a face covered with blood, 
a head of brown hair. She stopped, shut her eyes, and took a deep 
breath. “Alan!” she moaned, and men made way for her. Mark 
was holding the wounded man’s head up, with an arm around 
his shoulder. Amy swabbed his chest with a cloth, which she kept 
dipping into a bucket of steaming water. “Alan!” 

‘ Eerste said in Suzanne's ear, “Not Alan—this time, hee’s Joe 
radley, 

The wounded man’s eyes opened. They were dark brown, the 
eyes of a half-breed. 
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“Blessed God!” Suzanne murmured. 

“Who prays for me?” Joe Bradley said, his breath trembling out 
of bruised lips. 

“I pray for you,” Suzanne said gently. She bent over him, suffering 
with i mn Getetul to him for not being Alan. 

ee s g % . 

" Amy glanced up at Suzanne, nodded at the water bucket, and 
said without emotion, “Get me some more water off that fire, 
young woman, 

Vidot came in and walked to the group by the wounded man. 
Hie stared from the bloody face to the gray-bearded trapper. 
“What happened, Gabe?” 

“Joe Bradley,” Loretto ‘said, as if he were custodian of the 
name. 

Jim Bridger straightened up, his grizzled eyebrows twitched, 
his small gray eyes blinked at Vidot. “They bring’m in from "bout 
five mile north ahyar, on the Big Muddy trail.” 

“ShoshonisP” 

“Naw.” Bridger motioned the trappers to move back from the 
wounded man. “Fam’ly quarrel, near as I kin tell. Joe’s hitched 
with a Bannock squaw” 

“Playful family,” -Vidot muttered soberly, watching Amy wipe 
away the blood that oozed from a small gash below Bradley's ribs. 
He added, “Somebody got mad?” 

“His brother-in-law.” 

“Funny he didn’t take his scalp,” Hardy commented. : 

Bridger explained patiently, “You don’t take a brother-in-law’s 
hair. But thet don’t keep ye frum stickin’ a knife in ’ees chuck 
sack an’ tryin’ to stomp out ’ee’s face. They’d a had ’im dead if 
my men hadn’t come along “bout the right time.” 

“They did not miss it much,” Vidot said. “Why you think they 
want him dead?” , 

“He was headin’ fur the fort, ‘ee says.” Bridger saw the ques- 
tion in the faces of the men around bim and went on, “Can't talk 
much, but near’s I kin figger they didn’t want him blabbin’, The 
Bannocks is fixin’ to throw in with the Shoshonis agin’ the Black- 
feet an” Joe didn’t want to be pulled in. Thar’s been bad blood 
*tween Joe an’ Conmarrowap.” 

“That Shoshoni’s got bad blood for everybody,” Vidot said, 

“Everybody with white blood.” 

“We had a scrape with that brownskin,” Loretto put in, “lost 
two men in the narrows, this side of Brown’s Hole.” 

“Don’t forget the skirmish last night, when you saved Suzanne’s 
life.” Vidot grinned evilly. 

Bridger’s scraggly eyebrows lifted. “Yeh?” He went on, “I heerd 

was wagons off in Brown’s Hole at the Rendyvous. Wondered 
if the Shoshonis wouldn’t have a try at it. Joe says the Bannocks 
need guns and ammunition purty bad, an’ hosses. The Blackfeet’s 
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got plenty o’ guns, an’ that’ s what the Shoshonis an’ Bannock’s ain’t 
got—leastways not enough.” 

While he talked, Bridger’s eyes blinked at Suzanne, following 
her to the fire and back with the bucket to the wounded man, as 
a hungry hunter would trace the motions of blue-winged teal. "He 
kept thinking about the way she had come in and run to the 
wounded man, saying, “Alan!” as if the name was mighty important 
to her. He spoke to nobody in particular, dipping his head sidewise 
toward Suzanne, “Somebuddy bin to Santy Fee lately to pick ’im 
up a seefioritaP” 

“She’s name Suzanne,” Loretto said, with a trace of posses- 
siveness and pride in his mobile face. “Suzanne Dorion. She's girl 
of that trapper an’ bourgeois, Paul Dorion.” Loretto did not recall 
that Paul Dorion had been a bourgeois, a trader captain, but he 
thought it a good idea te give him that title. 

“Paul Dorion!” Bridger said it so loud that Suzanne paused in 
the bandaging of the wounded man and glanced anxiously at the 
trapper, Bridger lowered his voice, “That Dorion was one o’ the 
best. No better hand ever slit a grizzly. They tell me he wuz put out 
down on the Cimarron.” 

“The Pecos,” Loretto corrected. “Comanche raid, They take 
that girl an’ trade her to Comancheros. We bring her from Brown’s 
Rendezvous. She wants the Oregon.’ 

“That ain’t all, or I’m a dead hoss,” Bridger said. “The way she 
blurted ‘Alan’ when she saw Joe Bradley. Wuz thar somethin’ ’tween 
her an’ Alan Craig?” 

“Nothin’ but wagons an’ Shoshonis an’ maybe this small drink 
of cholagogue, Loretto,” Vidot jeered, 

Loretto shrugged off the jibe. To Bridger: “Alan—he come this 
way?” He saw Suzanne glance up when he said the name, and 
though she went on helping Amy with bandages she held her head | 
to listen for the answer, as if she might stop breathing if she did 
not hear it. Now Loretto knew for sure what he had already be- 
lieved—it had been a joke, this about marrying with him. It was 
relief, almost, to feel that he was not part of that joke any more. 

Bridger, shrewd old mountain man, said, loud enough for her 
to hear, “Aye, Alan come hyar, stayed the night. But he had us 
histe *im into the saddle agin “fore the sun come up. He lit off 
north ’ard like the hull Shoshoni nation war on ’ees heels,” 

“Almost they were,” Loretto said. “Conmarrowap want that 
white horse back.purty bad.” : 

“Alan didn’t say nothin’ much, oney that the hoss war a ‘present’ 
frum that brown varmint. I reckoned the arra he’d took out’n his 
knee was maybe a present frum the same varmint. The knee wuz 
as stiff as Astor’s neck when he rid off this mawnin’, but he went 
like nothin’ but a bolt a lightin’ cud stop him.” 

Vidot was not interested. He stared around at the almost hushed 
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people, sniffed the air with distaste. “What the brownskin women 
doing in here? They like the air better?” j 

“One o’ the guards thought he scented Injuns out in the willers. 
Heard a coyote howl he said wouldn’t a fooled a baby coyote.” 

“You friendly with the Bannock, Shoshoni?” 

“T git along with the Bannocks. The Shoshonis, too, Except I 
don’t reckon Conmarrowap likes it, me puttin’ a fort smack in the 
middle o’ his stompin’ grounds. But I ain’t had no trouble with 
*im, so fur. Could be Blackfeet out thar.” 

Vidot looked up at the few stars bright enough to be seen above 
the murk within the walls, “Is too bad you do not have the roof on 
the rat cage.” 

“We're fixin’ to get timbers from the Wintey’s “fore summer.” 

“Before summer you may have showers—an’ I do not mean rain, 
The walls make good trap for arrows.” 

“Shucks now!” Bridger’s pride was hurt. “This is the safest place 
a pusson cud be, outside a Massychusits jail!” 

Vidot showed pity for the man. “You have ‘built a trap and 
baited it with something the brownskins want—guns. There is only 
for them to come and pour arrows into her like inte a well, and 
take guns off the corpses. I know, M’sieu Gabe. I saw skeletons of 
Pueblo Indians who crowded into a burned-out building like this 
on the upper Pecos. The Comanches rub them out like flies in the 


Pp. ’ 

Bridger was impressed. “What d’ya reckon we orta do?” 

“Empty this place of people. Get them out where they can 
scatter, at least.” 

“Come mawnin’ we'll figger things out.” ; ‘ 

“Come morning you may have an arrow in your thick skull.” 

“No varmints gonna come pesterin’ at night. You orta know 
Injuns b’now.” | 

Vidot raised his shoulders and rolled his eyes, wondering if 
it were only the body odors that made him feel confined. “Nobody 
knows what ideas can jump out of Conmarrowap’s medicine pouch, 
All I know is the coyote howl gives me trouble. If Indians prowl 
at night it is maybe because the squaw kicked them out of the 
blanket, or maybe because the medicine tells them not to wait till 
daylight to look for pioneer guns. Now you make a guess, Gabe.” 

Gabe scratched his hairy neck. “I figgered maybe ’twar fist 
some Bannocks hangin’ around to find out what happens with 
thar kinfolk, Bradley. They got a half interest in ‘ees spirit, y‘know.” 
But Bridger was affected by Vidot’s doubts. He turned to Hardy. 
“Guess y’best double the watch on them wagons Unight, Cap’n. 
Best be on the safe side.” 

Elva was tugging at the captain’s sleeve, but he ignored her 
until Bridger stopped speaking. Then he said, “What's it, woman?” 

“Do we got to put with these stenchin’ Injuns all night, Frank?” 
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“Guess ye have, Elva, Less’n y’want to take *em down to the 
crick an’ bath ’em.” a 

“Well, if they're stayin’ in here, ’'m movin’ out.” 

“fasy now, Elva,” Hardy said, with quiet gravity, “don’t make ~ 
yerself no promises. Outside’s all took up with Injuns, accordin’ 
to what I hear.” He wheeled away to find teamsters to put on the 
watch outside. 

Amy and Suzanne finished bandaging Joe Bradley and washed the 
blood from his face. He gave them a raw-fleshed half grin of 


anks. 

“Le’s move "im over agan’ the wall,” Bridger said, “whare he 
won't git tromped on.” Vidot and Mark picked Bradley up gently 
and carried him to a spot that was not already occupied by families 
and. bedding. 

Joe Bradley gazed at Suzanne as if, dying, he must remember 
one last good thing of earth. He raised a hand feebly and crooked 
the fingers, beckoning to her. She leaned over. In a dry, gasping 
whisper, “Mountain no place for you. Go to towns—eh?” He 
chuckled hoarsely as she nodded. He shut his eyes, and a shudder- 
ing moan came from his mouth. “Go away. No good—see a man 


e. 

She took his hand. When he did not move or breathe again, Mark 
put his arms around her waist and lifted her up. He led her away 
to where Molly and Delia stood over a small bench molding bullets 
from lead in a pot ona fire of live coals. Both turned damp, 
flushed faces to Suzanne and smiled. 

“Young lady wants work,” Mark said, trying to sound cheerful, - 

Delia flipped the lead out of the mold in her hands onto the 
bench, then pushed her hair back from her eyes. “Take some of 
these pills and throw them at Indians, Suzanne,” she said cheer- 
fully. The sight of the drawn face of Suzanne erased her smile. 

She flipped a ball out of the mold and whirled to Suzanne. “You 
don’t know how lucky you are, Suzanne, to have a man who 
knows when to hie off to the woods,’ She saw the hurt in Su- 
zanne’s eyes, hot as if they had just been turned out of the mold, 
and added quickly, “If they’d all hie to the woods and mind their 
own business and quit acting like a bunch of spoiled boys—always 
looking for trouble—we women wouldn’t be crying our hearts out 
half the time over the devilment——” 

“Is the trouble,” Suzanne said dazedly, “some make the devil- 
ment, it take the other to stop.” Then angrily, “I hate that Alan, 
He go for himself.” 

Molly said gently, “Maybe if he finds out we're in trouble hell 
come back.” 

“Not if it is for Oregon.” 

Delia brightened up again. “Don’t worry about one man. Men 
are like ants. Killing some just encourages the rest to breed faster, 
There'll always be men.” 
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Jeddy had come up, swinging the slingshot, and stopped to watch 
the molding of bullets. To Suzanne he said with sad-eyed con- 
fidence, “Don’t you worry, Suzanne, I'll take care of you. My father 
was a great Injun fighter. I’m takin’ after him. Fl lay that Con- 
maxrowap out. I'll paste ’im in the face with a rock, ’en Ill shoot 
am with my father’s gun, ‘en I'll stab him with Maw’s butcher 
knife, an’ if that don’t kill ’im I’ run over *im with my horse,” 

The three women smiled at Jeddy, appreciatively. Delia glanced 
at where Amy sat, monolithic even when seated, with her back 
against the wall, turning her face away from the cooked meat one 
of the women offered her, then following her son with her eyes, 
Delia thought of gentle little Erie. No doubt that in Jeddy’s 
imagination his father had grown to twice life size. “You better 
do some growing to go with them ideas,” Delia said, “An’ the best 
way to grow is to get a good deal of sleep.” 

“An Injun fighter never sleeps.” Jeddy started to swing the 
slingshot again, and Delia blinked nervously. “Leastways only 
with one eye an’ one ear shut.” | 

“You're lucky you have two eyes and two ears, Jeddy. I knew an 
Indian fighter man with just one eye—he died from lack of sleep.” 

An explosion outside in the distance thumped against the 
walls and brought a complete stillness in the fort. Hardy, Bridger, 
and Vidot rushed toward the door. 

“Don't open it!” Hardy shouted, as Bridger slid back the bolt. 

Bridger opened it, stepped out, pushed the door shut behind him. 
Vidot bolted the door and with Hardy and Loretto stood listening. 
For a few minutes the silence was drawn so tight that the sound 
of crickets trilled over the walls. Then the rapid padding of feet 
outside, Bridger’s voice called, “Open up!” 

Vidot swung the door open. Jules hurled himself inside, panting, 
followed by Old Gabe. Jules clutched his gun in one hand, a black 
hank of hair in the other, dripping blood. 

Bridger snatched it out of his hand, looked at the feather that 
was crumpled with the hair. His face twisted as if he had taken 
a knife between the shoulders. “Blackfeet varmints!” 

“Drop that thing!” Hardy rasped in a low tone, “You want these 
women screamin’ all over the place, you goddamn jackasses?” 

a had to find out the breed,” Jules said, apologetic, but with 
pride. 

Bridger opened the door a space and tossed the scalp into the 

banged the door shut and bolted it. He disregarded Hardy, 
spoke to Vidot, “The valley's prob’bly crawlin’ with Blackfeet.” His 
small eyes glimmered with hate and uncertainty. 

“Good.” Vidot's eyes steadied in melancholy contemplation. “Now 
all we have to do is to wait in this dung heap an’ let the Black- 
feet and Shoshonis and Bannocks kill each other. Then we get out 
for fresh air.” Vidot’s voice had an ominous rumble against the 
walls, and many eyes turned to gaze at him, . 
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“They all want the guns an’ ammunition. Jist depends on which 
side kin kill us off fust an’ git em.” Bridger said, in his thin, piercing 
voice. His eyes darted to the bags of powder and lead and the. 
small stack of gums in the corner. “Good thing ye had the stuff 
brung in hyar, Captain. They mought try to burn the wagons.” 
ails can't let °em burn them wagons,” Hardy said, with prickly 

ness, 

“They won't,” Bridger said, “if they don’t know the stuffs bin 
unloaded.” ; 

A long, high, coyote howl drifted over the walls from some- 
where near, on the wagon side. Men and women looked at each 
other without seeing. Then the air outside was chopped by yap- 
pings, barks, and wails as if a horde af dogs and wolves were at 
each other. 

“Everybody that kin heft a rifle git to the gun holes,” Bridger 

elled, above the noise. Men leaped on the stone platforms that 
brought them up to eye level of the portholes. 

“How "bout the guards outside?” Mark-shouted at Bridger. 

“Let ‘em guard!” 

Marksmen poked their gun barrels through the holes into dark- 
ness and waited for sight of something to shoot. Women and boys 
stood ready with extra guns and with powder and lead and ramrod, 

Suzanne came to Vidot’s station. “I will load for you, m’sieu,” 
she said quietly. 

“t can load for myself.” Vidot glared moodily into the gun hole. 
When he realized the voice he turned. “Suzanne! Forgive—it is bet- 
ter if someone helps, yes. But I——” For an instant he was thought- 
ful. A shamefacedness distorted his features, as if she might be 
able to read there everything that had gone through his thoughts 
ares the day. He grinned it off. “We will trim some Blackfeet, 
e 


A new sound filled the walls, like the rumble of a storm. The 
whinnying of horses came as the scream of trees twisting in a wind. 
Vidot and Bridger glanced at each other from their stations. 
“Stampede-—” Vidot said, for Suzanne. The French _and English 
obscenities’ that followed on his breath as he tured to the gun 
hole were for himself. 

The rumble of the stampede died away gradually, and stillness 
took hold again. A green timber in one of the heaps of coals popped 
loudly, and some of the men at the portholes bent their heads 
around to stare as if they had been assailed from the rear. Another 
long stillness, with only the sound of crickets outside and the fitful 
snoring of a child sprawled on the bedding against the wall. 

Finally Vidot, restless with the inactivity, said in French to 
Suzanne, without turning his head, “You forgive me for everything, 
m’mselle?” 

“What am I to forgive?” 

“Threats. Mostly what was mm my mind. I plenned to carry 
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you away tonight. I do not know why I did not, Perhaps you 
should forgive me for not doing it.” 

“{ see only what you do. There is nothing to forgive. It is the 
other one—who ran away—I cannot forgive.’ 

Vidot let out a long breath, as near to content with that as a 
man can be when he is watching darkness for killers. After another 
long time he said, “What do you have against me, except that 
there is more of me than of most men?” Then, with his old ar- 
rogance, “Of brains—as well as bone and muscle. Is that a crime? 
It is one I did not commit, myself.” 

' “Then why do you blame yourself for it, m’sieu?” 

“Only if it keeps you from me.” 

“That is not it.” 

“You still have a sediment of Alan in your mind,” 

“Perhaps. But there is more to think about now.” 

“For me there is only one thought. I fight for you.” 

“I want to go where there is no more’ fighting. That is all I 


“Santa Fe, then, when we are out of here?” 

“I am with these people. When I have seen Oregon—perhaps— 
I do not make a promise—but then~—” 

“Well, then, I make one promise. I will fight for you the rest of 
my life to get you_away from fighting. There is only one condi- 
tion. Scrape that Alan out of your mind.” 

“He can.die, There is no more Alan for me.” 

Even in the dim light he could see on her face that she Ited to 
herself. “If be is not already dead, he will be if he comes after 
you again. That I promise, also.” 

“You have promised to make only one promise.” 

“When a man fights with his life he should be allowed two 
pemniscs, 1 I have made a promise to you. This one of Alan I make 
or myself. © 
.__ Suzanne had nothing to say for that. There was only a dull won- 
dering why anybody should want to fight, why anybody should 
want to live. One makes a bargain with cruelty to live, when to 
live is a cruelty. 

Again sound outside, of something rattling against the walls, as 
of children throwing small stones, or of hail beating on a buck- 
skin shelter. “Idiots!” Vidot muttered. “They think asrows wi 
go through stone.” At that moment a stricken yell filled the room, 
turned into a groan. Suzanne looked around in time to see one of 
the teamsters fall back from his stand at a porthole and writhe on 
the floor. An arrow protruded from his eye. His wife knelt over 
him, moaning horror. She took hold of the arrow, pulled, then fell 
motionless on his body. 

“Put out the fires!” Vidot roared. “They have light through gun 
holes, we do not.” Suzanne leaped to throw handfuls of dry earth 
on the nearest coals. Other women covered the fire at the end of 
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the building. There was complete darkness inside and out, except 
for the stars that pricked dimly through the slow-rising mist of dust 
and smoke.. The hail of arrows stopped. For many moments the 
dark building was hushed, like a giant ear listening. 

“What now, I wonder?” Vidot whispered to Suzanne out of the 
side of his beard. “The Blackfeet are full of tricks.” 

“You call them idiots.” 

“Smart idiots. They do not fight to go to Oregon.” 

One of the Indian women started on a high-pitched humming that 
turned into a monotonous, haunting chant that gathered other 
Indian voices in. Hardy, at a gun hole near Vidot, shouted at 
Bridger, “Can’t you shut ’em up, Gabe?” 

“Leave ‘em sing.” Old Gabe sang back in a voice harsh in con- 
trast to the smooth wails of the women. “Keeps the bad spir'ts 


off. 
_ “Orta put ther mouths to the gun holes, then,” somebody mut- 
tered loudly. 

Again the chorus of high yells and yapping from outside, and 
with it a sound like wasps zipping out of the sky. A hail of ar- 
rows chipped at the inner sides of the walls and whisked down. 
The chanting stopped. There was an instant of silence. Then the 
screams of children and women, questioning shouts, moans, filled 
the room, rising on one another’s pain and terror. 

“Get away from the wallsi” Only Vidot’s roar could have been 
heard above the noise. 

Some of the crying subsided as men leaped down and women 
groped in the darkness to pull children to the center of the fort, 
in an invisible pandemonium. 

Outside was another kind of pandemonium. Devilish howls of 
triumph. Then another shower of arrows slithered down the walls 
and thumped into the bedding and bare earth. This time there 
was only a sobbing and whimpering and groaning within. 

“Let the black sonsabitches waste thar arras!” Hardy said angrily. 
“I thort ye said they had guns, Bridger.” 

“They got guns,” Bridger answered. “They got bows an’ arras, too.” 

“We got guns!” one of the teamsters yelled in pain, “but what's 
the good, penned in this jailhouse!” - 

“Wait ull it comes light outside,” Bridger said, in a cold voice. 

“An’ we'll all be daid.” 

“Keep away from the walls.” 

“How kin we shoot if we keep away frum the walls?” 

“No use to shoot when ye can’t see nuthin!” 

An angonized female voice from the center of the fort: “She's 
dyin’. Can’t nobody do anythin’?” 

A man’s voice: “Let’s have some water here.” 

“What kin we use fer bandages?” 

Tear yore shirt off, Jim...” The sound of ripping cloth. “Ain't 
very clean.” 
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“Wl stop the blood.” 
“Bridger—whare’s the water?” 
“Fer to drink?” 

“No. To wash m’ goddamn stinkin’ feet, This man’s dyin’, He 
wants a drink.” 

Suzanne heard Hardy say, “There’s some whiskey casks in the 
supply wagon. Think I orta make a try for some, Bridger?” 

“Not with them shoes on. We shoulda had water in here. Never 
thort “bout water. Too many other things——” 

Vidot’s angry voice came out of invisibility. “You father of little 
stinking striped rats, Hardy! You had whiskey—all this time—an’ 
offered us nonel” 

“You feller’s'd a drunk it all up, n’en whar'd I bin? It’s all I got 
to trade at the end o’ this trip fer a profit.” 

A teamster’s voice said glumly, “I thort we was payin’ you plenty 


“I knock heads off Shoshonis to save your thick skull, and for 
that I do not have the offer of a drink,” Vidot put in scornfully, 

“Men!” Amy’s voice came in. “There’s people dying in here, 
Let’s not be quarreling about whiskey and profits——” 

While the aie cation was going on the sharp ears of Bridger had 
heard the bolt slide quietly in the door. He leaped for it in the 
dark and slammed the door shut. “Now who in the danged hell 
opened that?” Nobody answered him. 


Outside, Suzanne darted away from the door to give no contrast 
of her colors against it if any Blackfoot could see so well in the 
starlight. Searcely breathing, scarcely touching her moccasins to 
the dry dust she moved around the corner of the fort to the wagons. 
There was a chance that Blackfeet would be lurking among the 
wagons. She watched rigidly for any motion, listening. It was re- 
lief when she heard another wasp shower of arrows whir through 

_the air toward the walls. “Let them waste their arrows,” she repeated 
in Hardy's words. It showed that they were still back from the fort 
at a distance, She could work freely. 

Some of the wagons had been ransacked. Objects lay scattered 
on the ground. The Blackfeet had decided to try their arrow trick, 
then go back to work on the wagons in daylight. 

She climbed into the supply wagon, felt around carefully until 
she found under sawdust the whiskey casks, lifted one out and 
lowered herself to the ground with it. When the arrows hummed 
again she ran with it to the door, knocked softly, 

“Who is it?’ a voice inside said quietly through the peephole. 
She put her mouth to the hole. “Drink!” She saw the door open 
slowly the width of a head. She shoved the cask through, whis- 
pered, “A present for Vidotl” and walked swiftly away, trembling 
at her success. 

Back in the supply wagon she took the casks out, one *by one, 
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and lowered them to the ground. After each effort she rested a 
moment, so that her breath would not come too fast and be heard. 
The next time the arrows came, and the howls that followed from 


the outer darkness, she Listened carefully for the direction of the - 


sounds. There was a gap in the sounds toward the river, where the 
trilling of the crickets would have ‘told her the wide growth of 
trees and willows were if she had not remembered. She picked up 
a cask and carried it to the nearest clump of willows. It was a 
chance to get arrows turned her way or for a shadow to come at 
her with a knife, but nothing happened. 

This was something to do. It might work. The curiosity of Indians 
is great. Blackfeet would not be different. When daylight came 
they would want to know what was in the casks, why the c 
had been taken out of the wagons and partly hidden. 

She went back and forth nineteen times. The Blackfeet were 
busy with their intermittent showers of arrows, their yells, Some 
were near enough that she could hear the glottal breaks in their 
throats, but not near enough for them to hear her feet move softly 
over the ground. . 

When she had the casks all ranged. against the willows, she made 
her way to the river, followed the bank until she could hear the 
ripple of the shallows, took her moccasins in one hand, held up 
her skirt with the other, and waded across. 

By the time she had scrambled up the bank on the other side, 
put her moccasins on, and skittered across the meadow in the big 
bend it was the beginning of dawn. The sky was transparent blue 
above the low hills in the east. Meadowlarks were beginning to 
sprinkle the valley with song. The Blackfeet were heard no more. 
This was like any peaceful valley on an early summer morning. 

She looked around for a height from which she might watch 
the fort. The hills were all barren. It would be better to hide herself 
in the tallest cottonwood tree, 


Hardy walked back and forth in the early daylight that poured 
over the walls, glumly giving a suggestion here for bandaging a 
wounded shoulder, or trying to hush an Indian child who screamed 
with pain after an arrow had been taken from its leg, or staring at 
the dead teamster Bill Hayden—from whose eye the arrow still 
protruded. The alternate chants and wailings of the Indian women 
riled him, the hysterical comfortings of Delia, among the wounded 
children, were worse. She had taken too much of Vidot’s “present.” 
Tt was no use to argue any more with Vidot, he had concluded, for 


that trapper insisted that Suzanne had brought the whiskey for. 


him and would dole it and consume it as fast as pleased him and 
he did not give a couple of swear words where she had gotten it. 
The only thing Hardy could hope now was that she had not gone 
out and been as generous with the Blackfeet. “These goddamn 
breeds! Y’never know which side th’re on.” He wondered why 
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he had been so dumbheaded as to tell anybody the stuff was there 
at all. But she would have found it sooner or later, anyway. 

Vidot sat in a corner with the cask between his legs and poured 
to anyone who held out a cup. But it took some courage for any- 
one to hold out a cup before him, for there was a wild glare in 
his eyes. Bridger had refused to let him through the door to go 
and look for Suzanne while it was still dark, “Ye couldn’t see ‘er 
if she wuz settin’ on > stomach, Grizzly.” And now that it was 
daylight Vidot seemed to have forgotten that she had gone. He 
glared at the crowd as if he expected her to detach, herself from 
a group of women bent over a wounded child, or come bouncing 
up from a pile of quilts. ; 

Mark was one who had not held out a cup to Vidot. He came to 
the door and said to Bridger, “Somebody’s got to see what’s hap- 
pened_ to Suzanne.” 

Bridger looked at the big blood cake on Mark’s shirt below the 
shoulder, the pale, drawn face, the dark around the eyes. He said, 
“Don’t worry “bout that gal, She’s as handy with herself as a wild 
mountain lion. She’s better off out thare than we are in here. You 
go back an’ sit an’ git some rest er y’ll have trouble with that arra 
jab. Git a swig from the Vidot, so’s ye kin sleep while it’s quiet. 
We ain't through with the Blackfeet yet.” 

Mark trudged wearily back to where Molly sat beside an Indian 
pemman who was moaning quietly over a ‘pale brown infant in her 
ap. 

“Bridger won't let anybody out. Says Suzanne’s better off out 
there. Knows how to take care of herself.” 

“Maybe he’s right,” Molly said, her eyes filled with the pain of 
the wounded women and children, her head throbbing from the 
chants and moans and wails, her mind avoiding thoughts of the 
dead, She should have taken a drink, as had Delia and Hance, 
Delia seemed slightly mad, going about chucking hurt children un- 
der the chin, embracing mothers, laughing, crying. Hance sat 
alone in the middle of the floor, leaning back on his arms, singing 
ad dirge-like song, which had no words distinguishable above 

e noise. 

Molly studied the Indian women’s faces to relieve herself of 
nearer sadness. She saw no expression of grief on Indian-mother 
faces as on the agonized features of some of the pioneer women. 
Rather the whole impenetrable aspect of the Indian mother was 
carved in a pattern of sorrow, just as her wails were an orderly 
pattern, impersonal, but conveying a universal expression of grief. 

ost an abstract thing, as if woman were born to it, and none 
escaped it, and it was not anything that an individual could claim 
for herself. 
" She gazed at Mark with new appreciation. There was the same 
universality in his quiet male strength and endurance. No bombast, 
nothing spurious about him. His personal self was ground down by 
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humility to the minimum, yet it reached out with kindness and 
sympathy that made him greater than himself, a symbol of the 


nobility of man. 


“She slipped out when it was dark,” he said, speaking of Su- 


zanne. “She hasn’t come back.” 
“f'm glad. I'm glad for her.” 
“If I thought I could find her—if it would do. any good to go 


out— 

“It wouldn’t do any good. They'd be waiting to kill you the mo- 
ment you opened the door. And she doesn’t need us. She's a wild 
thing. She is better off out there.” 

“She didn’t belong with us in the first place, Molly. I don’t blame 
her for trying to get out of this.” 

“She'll come back. I believe that, Mark. She’s thought of some 
way she might help us more outside than here. With all her in- 
nocence and childish simplicity she’s devilishly clever.” 

“She'll have to be to outwit the fiends around us.” Without know- 
ing it he groaned from the pain in his shoulder. 

“Maybe if you had a cup of the whiskey——?” 

“No. Whatever I feel, whiskey makes me feel it more.” 

“It’s helped Amy, and some of the others. Look how she’s smil- 
ing—as if she were listening to music.” 

“I think she’s happier now than when Emie was alive,” Mark 
said candidly. 

“Why Mark, what are you saying?” - 

“The truth. Even with that wound, she’s happier. When Ernie 
was alive she was a formidable nonentity. She had to use most 
of her energy overcoming her embarrassment for him. She used her 
domineering personality as a kind of battering-ram to break down 
her sense of being mismated, to make up for his deficiencies in the 
eyes of other people. Now he has a hero’s laurels, she has a martyr’s 
crown, and everything is justified. And she still has Jeddy. The 
lad’s full of spunk.” . , 

“He'll kill somebody with that slingshot yet.” 

“I hope it’s somebody the world can spare.” 

They talked on about the people around them, until he began to 
doze. He put his head down in her lap and she stroked his hair 


gently, - 


The light of the rising sun trembled on the woper edge of the 
west wall and burned in. Blades of yellow bored through the gun 
holes and steadied in round splotches on the stones high on the 
epposite masonry. The light seemed to bring a relative stillness 
into the room. 

The men had taken their places at the gun holes. Hardy and 
Bridger walked among the women and children, examining 


wounded, When they had come with grave faces back to the door,,. 


Bridger said, “Ain’t as bad as I thort. One man, two Injun women, 
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an’ three children daid. Plenty more hurt, but looks like they’d 
all pull through.” 

“We got to get water in here, someway,” Hardy said. 

“Guess we'll have to dig fer it then. Them dogs out thare ain’t 
gonna let us out ifn they kin help it.” 

“How fur down you reckon -water is?” 

“Ought’t to be more’n twelve er fifteen feet,” 

“We got one shovel in here. We could take turns diggin’.” 

“How “bout food? We cain’t dig fer that.” 

“Thar flour an’ pemmican for maybe a couple days.” 

“Better git it together an’ put “em on rations.” 

One of the guns smashed the room full of sound. “Cot ’eem!” 
Jules grunted. 

Bridger leaped to the gun hole left vacant by Bill Hayden, put 
his gun barrel through, and squinted. “Thar’s more of ’em in them 

: e 1S. 


Suzanne took care to find a branch to sit on where the leaves 
would keep her color from flashing in the eyes of any Blackfoot 
who might glance upward, yet give her a view. of what happened 
around the fort. A strong breeze came in from the east before sun- 
‘rise, spinning the leaves and waking the great limbs to a slow, 
easy motion. 

The willows and wild plums along the riverbank on the other 
side toward the fort were filled with brown figures that remained 
so still they could have been dead tree trunks erect and stiff among 
the waves of sparkling foliage. She thought of the sounds of death 
and pain their arrows had brought, and she turned from sight of 
them. She twisted her body around: slowly to look over the valley. 
In a small swale off to the north the backs of grazing horses ap- 
peared above the low vegetation. She watched them for a moment, 
as a prisoned thing would study its cage for an opening. In mind’ 
she was on the back on one of the slender animals to scream 
stamipede into the rest. But they would be well guarded. She left 
the idea hanging and went on to study the horizons all around. 
No sign of Bannocks or Shoshonis. Were they that much afraid 
of the Blackfeet? Or did they not know that the Blackfeet had come 
in to take over the Bannock and Shoshoni prey? 

There was movement in the thicket of willows and scrub oak 
nearest the fort. For an instant'a figure like a hairless brown dog 
appeared in a gap, crawling toward the place where she had put 
the casks at the edge of the thicket. She trembled, waiting. In 
a few moments she saw the figure hurry back through the willows, 
its head and shoulders slightly bent over the burden in its arms. 
She trembled again, this time with an inner laugh. “Good! A present 
to the Blackfeet from Suzanne!” 

A short time later another figure made its way toward the casks 
at the edge of the thicket. A vague shadow screened by the wil- 
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lows. Several more bent the leaves here and there converging on 
the prize, Suzanne rode the limb in a gentle dizziness of satisfaction. 
So far her plan had worked, but not to erase the dull ache of the 
night’s bad dream, nor yet to show how the thing would end that 
she had started. If the Blackfeet would drink enough—and it would 
soften them quickly, for they would not be used to it—there might 
be a chance for the people in the fort to escape. Otherwise the 
brown fiends would starve them out. She watched each shadowy 
motion with a special hate for the naked cruelty of its meaning— 
hate for the part of her own blood that was like theirs. She wanted 
to see them die, and that was the thing that shamed her in herself. 
With Molly or Delia, or even Amy, it would have been different. 
There was something in them that reached out and shared suf- 


he will end by killing his friends.” 


away. 

But here were the Blackfeet killing because it was a habit. They 
did not need to kill the pioneers.in order to live. It was a game they 
had started, and they had to win. She could make up for the 
savageness in her by helping to see that they did not win. There 
was no way to kill them all, but there should be a way to trick 
them out of their game. 

Most of the figures were weaving back into the thicket with 
their burdens now. Only one was left in the shrubbery by the 
casks. He seemed to hesitate. She could see the cask, the last one 
she had moved, out a little from the willows, He could not reach 
it without exposing himself. Suddenly he darted out and grabbed 
up the cask, whirled back toward concealment. At that instant his 

body jerked upright, then went sprawling into the willows, as the 
burst of a gun jarred out from the fort. : 

A moment later another gun burst sent lead whipping into the 
willows futilely. Then no more. Brown figures came alert 
through the thicket along the river, but fired no shot. 

They waited a long time. When they saw that nothing more was 
going to happen at the fort they began to converge in clusters to 

ink from the casks. In a few minutes the liquor began to take 
effect. Blackfoot warriors leaped into the air, with yelps and long 
howls of glee and defiance. 

From west of the fort the warriors began to creep around, out of 
sight and range of the rifles at the gun holes, to join the celebration 
in the thicket. Suzanne tried to count them all. They were more 
than two hundred, she guessed in a shade of despair. 

There was a noisy council on a small patch of grass surrounded 
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by thicket. One who wore a chief’s feathers did most of the talk- 
ing, with broad, eloquent gestures and fluid motions of his tall, 
shining. body. Suzanne read his meanings. His medicine told him 
that the best thing for them to do was go and mount their horses, 
go southward and round up the stampeded herd of the wagon 
people, and conceal themselves beyond the hills. When the wagon 
people emerged to hunt their horses and forage for game they 
could be waylaid. Another tall brave argued against him. The war- 
riors, his gestures said, should stay where they were, keep the wagon 
people corralled until they were starved out. Another arose and said 
that they should get their horses and ride around the fort yelling 
until the prisoners would be in such a state of fear that they could 
be Stisad out with promises of safety, and disarmed. Then it 
would be easy to get rid of them. He argued that the Bannocks and 
Shoshonis might be along any time to try to deprive them of this 
rize. 

4 The council went on until the sun was high, and the gestures 
became more grotesque and comic and ribald. 

Many of the braves crawled into the shade of the leaves to 
sleep. Others sat drowsing in the sun. The chief finally lowered 
himself to the ground and sat with his head bowed on his chest. 

Suzanne could sit still no longer. She moved slowly down the 
limb, hesitated for a last careful look around before letting herself 
down along the great sloping trunk. Off on the northern rim of 
the hills something held her gaze, A faint dust drifted up into the 
blue, and along the surface of the hill appeared lines of black 

objects trailing in barely visible motion toward the valley, 
‘She almost opened her mouth to call down a warning to the 
drunken warriors. It was as if she had tied their hands to keep 
them from murdering the ones she loved, and now they might 
themselves be killed. Two hundred fierce and skillful men with 
live gleaming bodies, men who had women and children in the 
villages at home, men like eagles who lived by killing and took 
care of their families by killing—about to be slaughtered like sheep 
in a mire, perhaps, because of her. Yet thinking of the night of 
horror they had brought to the people in the fort she could do 
nothing but stand numbed. ; 

That was only a moment. She thought of trying to make her 
way around out of the reach of the Blackfeet to get to the fort and 
tell the prisoners what was happening. Maybe they could rush 
out and kill the Blackfeet before the new enemy arrived, But then 
they would have the Bannocks and Shoshonis to fight, without 
horses, without shelter. They were better off in the fort. 

She saw an Indian herder riding fast over the rise from the 
swale where the Blackfoot horses grazed. He would be coming 
to warn the dazed warriors of what he had seen northward. She 
slid partway down the trunk of the tree, leaped to the ground, 
slipped her moccasins off, and skittered across the marshes to 
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dry ground where she jammed them on again. Then she thought 
of her red camisa. She would be as easy to see as a redwing. The 
camisa came off over her head and she crammed it under her belt. 

Running along the upper bank of the creck she saw it shallow 
out, almost opposite the Blackfoot horse herd. Again her moc- 
casins came off, and she waded carefully across, without splashing, 
and crept up the bank to look through the willows at the horses, 
now holding their heads up alerted, watching the strings of In- 
dian riders that came down the slopes a mile away on an easy 
gallop. Over the backs of the herd she could see mounted Black- 
feet on the other side of the swale nervously watching the in- 
ae The horses showed streaks of lather. They had been ridden 
ar. 

With a swift glance she picked out a slim blue gelding staked 
by a long rope. Some warrior put great value on that horse. Bend- 
ing over almost double she passed through the willows and ap- 
proached him carefully with soft coaxing sounds from her lips, 
interspersed with a prayer: “Blessed God, make him gentle till 
I am on him!” The horses around him moved away on stiff, tired 
legs. The blue gelding trembled and was about to rear back on the’ 
rope, but she held out her hand slowly, gently, murmuring, and 
touched his shoulder. He quieted, nodding, his nostrils and eyes 
still distended in curiosity. She took hold of the rope, tugged at the 
stake until it came out of the ground. She slipped the rope free 
and drew herself up on the horse’s back, pulled him away from 
the others, and guided him toward the creek where she had crossed. 

As she went over the bank she looked back and saw that one of 
the herders had broken away from the others and was galloping 
around the ‘herd after her. She pressed heels to the blue’s ribs and 
he plunged through the willows and splashed over the water with 
hoofs as light as wings. “Good Bluel” she whispered, bending 
down toward his ear, “you are mine!” She urged him onto the 
high bank and into the growth of willows and cotonwood saplings 
along the bend. 

By this time a few of the drunken Blackfeet had begun to weave 
and stagger into the herd and mount their horses, The riders from 
the north were now swinging wide to surround the herd, still out 
of range of guns or arrows. The herder who had been about to 
chase her had turned back to. help protect the horses. 

Suzanne urged the blue through the brush, and, with the willows 
and saplings whipping her legs and body, came down along the 
creek, crossed at the lower shallows above the exit of the stream 
from the opening of the hills, The sound of war cries and shots like 
a brisk, cold wind from northward pushed her and the horse to 
gather speed, “Let them kill!” she whispered to the horse. “Let the 
Blackfeet. and Shoshonis and Bannocks kill!” They would kill each 
other and then the wagon people—Molly and Mark—would be left 
to go on without enemies. But if the Blackfeet were too drunk to 
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kill Bannocks? If the Shoshonis and Bannocks slaughtered them too 
easily because of the casks? She trembled to think what she might 
have done. The Shoshonis and Bannocks themselves would be left 
without enemies, free to attack the wagon people, or hold them in 
the fort until they starved. 

She guided the horse to high ground above the valley, where 
she could see the battle. 

The Blackfoot horse herd was in full gallop going west, with 
horsemen yelling and striking out at them with their bows to scare 
them. Bannocks, Shoshonis—whoever they were—were driving off 
the Blackfoot herd. Only a few of the Blackfoot warriors had been 
able to catch and mount their horses in time, and now these were 
Jost in the swirling charge of their enemies, 

The horseless Blackfeet had made their way back into the thicket 
along the river and opposite the fort. The thicket was already 
overhung with a blue mist from their guns and the air was shaken 
with the steady rip of explosions. 

The Shoshonis and Bannocks circled the swale, firing guns and 
axrows at the Blackfeet disappearing into the thickets. Then horse- 
men eddied around the willows, on one side splashing into the 
creek, on the other pouring between the thicket and the fort. The 
first horsemen came tearing through and half obscured the string 
behind them in streamers of dust as they seared the thicket with 
arrows and lead. x 

As the Bannock-Shoshoni came opposite the fort the line dis- 
integrated. Riders vanished from their horses almost as fast as they 
appeared. Some wounded emerged, holding to the ropes of their 
plunging mounts. Many horses ran out of the dust following the 
first mounted warriors. 

Spurts of fire and smoke came from the gun holes in the fort 
walls. The Bannock-Shoshonis were being assailed from both 
sides. Suzanne raised up to see better. A tremor of glee seized 
her and in a screaming whisper, “Kill them, Vidot! Kill them, 
Bridger! Kill them, wagon people!” 

The first horsemen who escaped the bullets swung around and 
went wide of the fort and back to the north to fall in with the 
riders still galloping in from the swale. The string that had crossed 
the creek streaked down along the banks and crossed again to 
come up the road toward the fort, firing into the thicket as they 
came, Many of them fell as they passed the thicket. More fell as 
they came in range of the fort rifles. Some tore into the thicket 
and she could hear the yells and savage howls above the bark of 
the guns as they fought, half obscured by the branches, Others rode 
on toward the fort, but seeing the dead scattered near the wagons 
they wavered and went wide around. 

The Blackfeet were beaten. Warriors were Staggering through 
the stream. Several were carried down to the shallows. The better 
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swimmers came out of the water and ran drunkenly toward the 
bushes on the other side. 

The Bannock-Shoshonis acted as if they were beaten, also. They 
gathered north of the fort and, after a short council, trotted off 
westward, in the direction the Blackfoot horses had been driven. 

Suzanne was still trembling. Her body was cold in the dry mid- 
day heat. With moist, numbed hands she pulled the camisa from 
her belt and drew it on over her head. Then she started the blue 
down toward the fort, watching the thicket and the bodies for 
signs of life as she came near. A hundred paces from_ the. fort 
she stopped. A wounded Blackfoot had parted the willows and 
trotted out, coming toward her, his legs unsteady, his eyes staring 
wildly from a bloody bloated face. He had come only a few steps 
in the open when a shot snapped from the fort and dropped him 
face down in-the dust. 

The door of the fort opened. Bridger came out, holding his gun 
easily, and Loretto and Jules followed. 

The blue would not go nearer than twenty paces to the fort. Su- 
zamne got off and started to lead him, but her legs weakened under 
her and she almost fell. . 

“Ya hurt, gal?” Bridger started for her and the others followed. 
Le’s carry ‘er in. She’s maybe bin hit.” 

She clung to the rope. “No!” She shook herself free of their 
hands, and the effort calmed her. “I go find the horses. The Sho- 
shonis, the Blackfeet—all come back soon. Mus’ get these wagon 
people out from this place.” __ 

“{ take your horse an’ go,” Loretto offered. 

“Nobody rides that blue but Suzanne. I took him. He’s mine.” 


The men glanced at one another. Loretto said, “Well, I walk 


behind then.” 

“Me too,” Jules said. 

Suzanne went a few steps and picked up an elkhorn bow that 
had been lost by some warrior in the fight. It was long, slender, 
well balanced. From the body of a Shoshoni she removed a quiver 
of arrows and tied it to her belt. 

“I do not wait.” She leaped on the horse and turned him around. 

She had known by the sound that the herd had gone south last 
night. She rode to the edge of the meadow west of the fort where 
the horses had been pastured and here she found tracks deep in 
the spongy earth. She followed the tracks up to a long shallow 
draw that ran parallel with the creek to the rim of the low hills. 
Here she pulled Blue down and stopped to look back into the val- 
ley. She could see Loretto and Jules trudging along up the slopes. 
Beyond, the fort, the trees, the thickets, the far hills, and on the 
distant horizon white clouds boiling up above fluid shadows of 
mountains. The dust and smoke had drifted away and the valley 
slumbered as if it had never known the noise of guns, or yells, or 
cries of pain, 
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A hurt sense of guilt took hold of her, She wondered if she only 
went away from the people in the fort to escape the misery and 
dread in their faces, to find quiet and be alone to think of Alan. 
The one person of them all who did not deserve any thought. Yet, 
was he different from her? Maybe his courage was more than hers, 
for he had been able to leave them, to leave her, to go on his own 
way. She clung te them through the fighting and the suffering only 
in a hope that she would be freed of it finally. He was willing to 
accept dangers the rest of his life for the sake of living as he 
pleased. She was only tricking her way through dangers for the 
sake of escaping them, And what chance was there that she would 
escape them? The Shoshonis and Bannocks were not all killed. 
There were Blackfeet to avenge the death of their warriors, They 
would all come back, needing guns more badly than before, more 
determined than ever to kill and torture, It would take a miracle of 
God. to bring.the wagons through, 

Ahead of her was open country to the mountains. Traveling by 
night and sleeping in daytime she could go alone to Santa Fe; 
better than dying for the sake of strangers. 

But they were not strangers. She could see their faces, hear their 
rales. feel the hope still in them that they would go safely to 

egon. 

Strong as was the thought of them, the invitation of the scene 
before her was stronger. It was as if she had come out of a mire. 

The air had a special fragrance, tinctured with openness. In the 
warm drift that came over the rumpled slopes from the Uintas 
ahead was an invitation to freedom. She had shed the nearness of 
danger, shaken off rough hands and ugly sounds and troubling 
scenes, The earth spread out wide and high and clean, 

Nearer, the mallow at the horse’s feet bent with their coral 
cups, and lupine filled in the patches of dry ground with pools 
of blue, and white verbena globes powdered the air with sweetness, 
Kind earth! Kind heaven! 

Looking back, she saw that Loretto and Jules were not far away, 
bringing the night’s ugliness with them. She straightened around, 
touched her heels to the horse. 

The tracks of the running herd followed the tendons of the 
Slopes southward, staying with the high ground, and after a few 
miles they became more difficult to follow. The herd had slowed, 
scattered out, their hoofs had left no deep impressions, They had 
begun to wander, to crop the grass, yet their movement had been 
steadily toward the timbered foothills of the mountains, as she 
could tell by the occasional hoofprints among the lupines where 
the grass was scant. 

Further on, the tracks deepened and widened where the horses 
had started running again. The herders must have caught up with 
them, tried to turn them, and had failed. 

She coaxed the tired horse into a trot. The sun was lowering, 
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the shadows in the mountain ravines deepened and the clouds that 
had swelled up white over the peaks had begun to break and drift 
and send out long wind scarves across the middle sky. The breeze 
had strengthened, sweeping in waves over the grass and riffing 
the eddies of color in the flowered swales. The only sound above 
the gentle breathing of the wind was the long, lonely peep of a 
brush sparrow sighing intermittently. 

A feeling of gauntness came over her, and a dull throb in the 
head. She wanted to-go back to the sound of voices, to the com- 
fort of other presences. This was an empty country, haunted and 
frightening in its beauty, with nothing anywhere on which to 
fasten her mind, Even the wagon train and its people, with 
their fears and dangers and pain, was something to go along with, 
sharing. A tiny voice in her seemed to cry like the lonely brush 
sparrow. “If he were here, I would never be lonely again.” 

She followed the tracks up into wooded country. First, small 
weather-torn junipers struggled here and there among the grass 
and flowers, then groves of taller ones, their slender curved red- 
brown arms holding out plumes of dark green to wave-in the wind. 
They closed her in with friendly sheltering gestures, reminding her 
of the eastern foothills of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains where 
she had hunted deer and grouse with the Comancheros. Now the 
horse tracks themselves seemed familiar friends leading her on. 

The trace brought her to the edge of a wide arroyo. She could 
see the tracks going up the other side, where the soil had washed 
bare on the steep incline. There was something else~a faint odor 
of oak and juniper smoke in the wind. Over the trees near the 
edge of the arroyo on the opposite side a puff of blue appeared in 
a short calm, to be driven down in the next wind wave. 

‘Her heart beat faster. She pulled Blue around and back into the 
trees. Maybe. the journey was for nothing. Maybe Indians had come 
ahead of her to round up the horses, had stopped to cook some 
animal killed eons the way. In the first fear she wanted to point 
Blue’s head toward the fort and give up the horses. She gave that 
up instead. No horses, no Oregon. Death for the wagon people. 
Death for Molly and Delia and Mark and all the others. There 
must be a way to save the horses. 

Whoever held them would have them guarded somewhere be- 
yond the arroyo, beyond their fire. She got off and led Blue to a 


heavy growth of trees and tied the rope to a limb, then made her 


way through the trees along the rim of the arroyo, and crossed it 
some distance down the slope, away from the tracks of the horses. 
She walked fast on the other side, keeping downwind, with masses 
of trees between her and the fire. Suddenly she came on the tracks 
of the horse herd going north, in the direction of the fort. Some- 
body had found the herd and driven them back! 

The Bannock-Shoshonis or Blackfeet would not have driven 
them back toward the fort. It would be the remuderos—the herders 
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of the wagon train—who had been with the horses when they had 
stampeded last night. They had found the horses, stopped te cook 
meat, then gone with the herd, and left the fire burning. It was 
simple, Everything appeared to fit the guess. Yet it was only a 
ess. 

mene had to be sure. A look at the fire would tell her something 
about the one who-had made it. She must go carefully for someone 
might have stayed behind, slow-eating, or to trap any who might 
follow the tracks of the herd. 

. The smoke led her toward its source, but when she seemed about 
to arrive at the fire, the trees opened up into an open space where 
a spring trickling through a small vale had made itself a meadow, 
surrounded by scrub oak and birch. 

In the deepest grass a horse grazed, staked, but without saddle 
or bridle. It was a horse so white in the sun on the green of the 
meadow it seemed to float like a horse in a dream. She stared 
through the birch leaves, not daring to believe it could be 
Whitehawk. . 

A fire was still burning at the edge of the meadow. It was 
deserted, A saddle and bridle and some possibles lay near. Agonies 
of hope and torture tore swiftly through her mind. Alan was some- 
where around—— Conmarrowap had killed him and taken back his 
horse——- Alan was gone— Something had happened to him, and 
his horse was left alone—— Alan was here. He had gone to hunt 
game—— It was Conmarrowap, left behind by his warriors when 
they had driven the horse herd back. Her mind flew like a 
frightened bird going from barren tree to barren tree. 

She was held in the spell of an-umreality until a slight noise, 
an instinct, pivoted her. Her hand went to her knife, and she faced 
the answer to her questions. 

“You remember the horseP” Alan said, shy, smiling from a stub- 
ble beard. 

“Alan!” She trembled. 

“Did you think Conmarrowap had him back?” It was something 
to fill in a bright space for him. His eyes were filled with the same 
glimmer of disbelief that was in hers. 

Then it was a long time before either of them could say any- 
thing of all that waited to be said. She said, finally, when breath 
came easier, “Bridger said you got burt.” 

“A bother in the leg’s all. Where’s your horse?” 

“How do you know I have horse?” 

“You didn’t trail all this way afoot.” 

“T have trail more far than this.” 

“I saw you stop on the other side the arroyo. Then I watched 
for you. You got a mighty quiet moccasin. If you’d been a Sho- 
shoni, you'd had me.” 

“There was the wind.” She said it like an apology. Then quickly, 
“What happen to the herd?” ' 
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“The herders took ’em back. Helig’s with ’em.” 

“J thought you had gone to Grand Pierre’s. Why-——?” 

He turned away from the question. “Ill go get your horse. If 

yen hungry there’s deer meat at the fre, wrapped in a piece of 
e. 

He staked Blue in the grass, then busied himself carrying wood to 

pile by the fire while she ate. It was more wood than might be 

ate in a week, these summer days, but it was a way to let her. 

eat alone, 

When she had roasted the meat on a sharpened birch stick and 
eaten with the first appetite in days she lay back on the grass 
and watched the clouds drift out from the mountain and sift away 
into the deep sky. 

He came and sat with his back against his saddle. “I could make 
coffee,” he said. “I got coffee from Bridger.” _ 

“No.” She looked at his face and smiled. “There is nothing I 
want.” Nothing but the answers to some questions, but they were 
not in his face. She turned her eyes to the clouds again, 

The wind had gone down. It was the stillness of late afternoon. 
Only the piping of a squirrel, resentful of their presence in his 
woods, and the occasional scolding of a jay. Her mind was clear as 
the northern sky, and vacant of thoughts. She had come to the 
end of a trail. She dozed. 

When she awoke the scattered ‘clouds were full of the yellow 
and orange lights of sundown. Everything that had gone before 
was dim in her mind like an old memory, then suddenly the days 
flooded back. She turned her head, almost expecting Alan to be 
gone. 

He was there, seated cross-legged, his gun in his lap as before, 
except that he had shaved off the stubble beard. His face glowed 
ruddily. His eyes seemed to have been washed brighter. 

Finally she said into the sky, “A long time I did not sleep. It 
was good to sleep again.” 

“Helig signed you had trouble. In the pass and at the fort. It 
must have been bad.” 

“Worse for others.” | 

“I tried to figure a way to help last night, but there wasn’t much 
T could do. When they ran off the horses I trailed along after ‘em. 
J reckoned if the pioneers got out o° the fort alive they'd need 
horses more’n anything.” 


2. 

A long stillness, and he said, “What happened at the fort?” 

“The Blackfeets poured arrows in, Many pine-ears hurt who were 
by the walls. When they went away from the walls it was better.” 

“I heard a lot of shootin’ this mornin,’ fore the wind come up.” 

“There was a battle. Shoshonis, Bannocks, came in, killed many 
drunk Blackfeets,” 

“Drunk?” 
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She wished she had not said it, for there was guilt about what 
she had done, guilt mixed with a little pride. She told him about 
the casks. He laughed loudly, until she had to laugh with him. 
pee bath looked around, as if the noise might bring Indians on 
the gallop. 

“How many Blackfeet killed, you figure?” i 

“Maybe fifty. Maybe fifty Shoshonis an’ Bannocks, also.” 

“How many Blackfeet got away?” 

“Maybe fifty.” 

“You know any other numbers?” he grinned. 

“Maybe fifty.” They laughed lke children, then in a moment 
sobered again, 

“Where was you to count?” 

“In cottonwood tree by the river.” 

He laughed again, this time quieter. “Like an owl in a tree!” 

“Very wise, also.” She smiled happily, pleased at his laugh. 

Then as if it were a small matter he asked, “Whare was Con- 
marrowap all this time?” 

“I dunno, I did not see him. Maybe he with the other. Too 
much dust an’ smoke an’ jumping horse. I did not see very well, 
when they fight.” She sat up and looked around. “You think maybe 
they will come here looking for the herd?” 

“If they're lookin’ they'll see the herd, headed back to the 
fort. They won't come follerin’ tracks.” 

She did not want to say it, but it it had to be said, finally. “You 
think we better go back before too late?” 

“Back to the fort?” He looked at the mountain, not at her, and 
all trace of smile had gone from his eyes. 

She nodded. “Maybe the people will try to go with the wagons 
while Indians take away the dead. They will need help.” 

“You want to go back?” He watched her face for a true answer. 

“I do not know.” She folded her arms on her knees and lowered 
her face to them. by 

After a long time she sat up straight. “We have to help them.” 
. V y? We've helped ’em enough. Let ’em help themselves 
now. 

“They need us.” 

“We didn’t bring them out here.” He was angry. “It wasn’t 
our notion,” 

“What if they would be killed, after all the fighting?” She was 
arguing against herself, against him, and it was a deep pain, It 
showed in her face. 

“Maybe they'll be killed anyway—and us too,” he said. 

“Maybe we will be killed anyway. It would be better helping 


“Ourselves, Wwe can get out. We can take care of ourselves. Travel 
at night, and when we got to the Tetons we'd be out of trouble,” 
“There is always the trouble. There is always the fighting,” she 
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said, in despair. “Wherever you go there are Indians and there is 


g : 

“You think there are no Injuns in Oregon?” 

_ “We will be good to the Indians there, an’ we will make houses, 
and there will other people come and make the town, then every- 
body be safe an’ live like in Santa Fe.” 

“You want to go to Santa Fe? Ill take you to Santa Fe.” 

Again there was the strong temptation, as when Vidot had said 
the same thing. And again it was the thought of Molly and the 
others still to go through dangers, maybe still prisoned in the fort, 
that drove out temptation. But she must not drive Alan away, as 
well. She thought for a-long time, how to say something that would 
not drive him away. “When the wagons are safe out of Shoshoni 
cry and in Pend d’Oreille country I will go with you to Santa 

e. 
It was his turn to think for a long time. Finally, “The pioneers 
mean more than anything to you, don’t they?” More than him- 
self, more than Pierre’s and the Grand Tetons, more than Santa Fe, 
he might have said. 

“No. Only to see them safe, When they are safe they will not 
mean everything to me.” 

He jerked his head aside in exasperation. “I wish somethin’ meant 
that much to mel” 

She waited until he turned his face back to her and then she 
said, meeting his eyes steadily, “Nothing mean that much to you?” 

He stood up and strained against himself, giving a slight groan 
as the wounded leg came straight. He had the look of a caged lion. 
Anger was in his muscles, in his face, in his voice. “I want you! 
You're all I want. An’ by God Ill have you without gittin’ myself 
ripped apart for a bunch of fools with Oregon in their heads!” 

She felt herself trembling. It was not fear of what he might do, 
but of what it might mean. If he came to her in fury she would 
have to meet him with fury. All he needed from her was a move 
to run away. Or a word of defiance, He stood waiting. To keep 
him from destroying everything between them she made her face 
expressionless. She sat with an outward calm. She gazed at the 
meadow and the trees as if she had not seen or heard his anger. 

The sun had gone down. The sky, the clouds were filled with 
flame. When she heard him pull in a long breath, she said, “I go 
an’ find herbs to boil and heal your knee.” She stood up. 
eae more than my knee,” he said, folding down in a sigh of 

eat. 

Dusk came fast, with clouds gathering in the west. She picked 
sage and ephedra. There were others that looked like the plants 
she had known on the slopes of the Shining Mountains, but she 
could not be sure of them. She had learned from Comancheros, 
who travel much, that an herb that heals in one part of the country 
may be deadly in another. 
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The pungent sage she plucked recalled scenes of the days 
when every girlish dream was of Santa Fe; the city of great walls, 
of bells in towers that told people to think of God, of women in 
flashing mantillas, of caballeros racing gaily through the streets, 
of guitars, of markets where beads and gay blankets and fine 
clothing could be pa and fruits and nuts and other foods could 
be had without 'the labor of growing and harvesting. Here came 
travelers from everywhere—from the United States, from Mexico, 
from Spain, from France, Here people had books to read for the 
gaining of new thoughts, Here were music and dancing in the plaza. 
Her father had told her of these things and much more, and the 
Comancheros had said that all the things he had told her were 
true. They, also, had seen these things. Now if she could go there 
with een it would be a life of beauty more than anything she had 
imagined, 

Just to be with him night and day, riding through the moun- 
tains and around the deep canyons, alone with him, knowing that 
his gun was quicker and their horses faster than any others and 
that they would come safely to the town! Against this ugliness of 
fighting Shoshonis and Blackfeet it would be like flying in the 
clouds or sitting beside a lake in the moonlight. And all she 
would have to do to have it so was go to Alan this moment and say, 
“I will go with you to Santa Fe.” And never again the fear of losing 
him, the longing to know where he was, and if he lived. 

She walked slowly like one who has refused wine to ease heavy 
pain. When she-came in sight of the meadow he was staking the 
horses in new grass, and she could see his shape moving and how 
the one leg did not bend as he walked. He had suffered that 
much for the wagon people. If she did not drive him away perhaps 
he would be willing to go on with them. 

She went to the ashes and stirred live coals with a stick and rump- 
led cedar bark in her hands to start a fire. When she had blown it 
into a blaze and put wood on it, she took a black kettle from his 
plunder, dipped it in the spring, and brought it back to the fire. She 
put "i herbs in the water and waited for the fire to burn down 
to coals, 

She settled back and looked up. He stood away from the fire 
watching her. She smiled, 

He said, “This is the way it should be all the time, This is the 
way I want it. You and me alone. Nobody” else.” His voice was 
deep, with a singing overtone in the stillness, 

“It is the way I want it,” she echoed quietly back to him. 

He came and stood over her and said more gently, “This is the 
way it’s going to be, then. You're my—wife.” He said it with awe, 
as if it were a new word, one that no man had ever spoken before, 
He touched his fingers on her hair, to try the feel of it, to prove 
what he had said. 

She bent over and raked coals out of the fire and set the kettle 
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on them. “We must bathe the wound, drive out the poison.” . 

“My blood don’t poison.” A tinge of defiance and disappointment, 
as if he had expected her to say something else. 

“The herb water will drive out the pain, then.” 

“T don’t feel pain. I haven’t felt pain since I saw you on the 
blue across the arroyo.” 

“I want to bathe the leg. I want to do this for you.” 

He went to the other side of the fire where he could sit and 
watch her face. 

She could feel his eyes on her as she waited for the water 
to boil, and a shyness possessed her. To escape it she said, “It 
is so still here. Not even the crickets. Shall I sing for you—tlitile 
Comanchero song?” 

“T’'d be better than herbs.” 

With this praise, she sang a song with a sparkling tune. Her 
voice had the sound of a forest bird. 

“T’ve heard Spanish an’ I’ve heard Indian talk, but that didn’t 
sound like either.” 

“Is Comanchero. It means, the buffalo is my house, my food, 
my bow an’ arrows, my bed, my clothes, my fire. Only thing the 
buffalo do not do is beat me. That is why I need the husband.” 

He laughed. “If I had a Comanchere for a wife the only 
pleasure I'd have would. be beating her.” 

“I have many Comanchera ways.” 

“Not Comanchera looks.” oe 

“Some Comancheras very pretty.” 

“Not the ones I saw at the Rendezvous. But maybe if you 
hadn’t been there—” 

_ The kettle was boiling. She took it off the fire and set it aside 
to cool. She looked around for something to use to swab the wound. 
“You have cloth in your possibles?” 

“Where would I be gettin’ cloth? Everything's leather.” 

She looked at her skirt, camisa. She thought, “Not much to 
spare.” She took her knife out of her belt and handed it to him. 
“Cut off my sleeve.” 

“The wound’s all right. Not that important.” 

“Cut it off, Tomorrow I get thread from Molly and sew it back.” 

“You may not see Molly tomorrow, nor any other time.” 

There was the fight coming up again. “Cut it off.” The moment 
she had said it she knew that there was something wrong in the 
way she said it, a command, something in the tone from a secret 
flint in her that was not for him at all. If she could only say it 
again, say it easier, with softness, with a small pleading! But it 
was too late, He stared at her as if she were an enemy, his eyes 
set in a harsh gleam, studying her, calculating. 

He got up and walked with the stiff leg almost dragging, and 
stood over her. He took his own knife, cut the sleeve off at the 
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shoulder—and threw it into the fire. Then he went back and sat 
down. 
“I obey you—see?” His voice was tight with restrained violence. 


Alan had fought and been ready to fight all his life. He had 
fought men and bears, with gun, knife, club, fists, instinct, brain, 
But he had never thought his greatest battle would be with the 
one girl he wanted. That battle was tonight, and it was for his life, 

Here was something he wanted more than he had ever wanted 
food, or drink, or rest, or woman. He wanted her more than to 
live. But he wanted her with freedom, not to live like a mouse 
gnawing in the underbrush. Not to be penned up in a house, staked 
year after year in one place. He wanted her to go with the moun- 
tains, the lakes, the streams, the prairies. Not with pioneers and 
their houses and jails and their going in circles. It was more than 
that. It was a good deal he did not bother to think out, any more 
than a man would try to figure why he did not want a disease. 

He had to fight not only her, but himself. To look at her was 
defeat, for all his strength went into desire and there was small 
will to fight for anything beyond that. Here was something that 
took more than skill, speed, courage, marksmanship. His only weapon 
against her was a lifetime of wariness and the stubborn grip he 
had on freedom. She had all the good weapons, and she knew 
how to fight. She knew what she wanted and was as determined as he. 
Young and innocent. as she was in some ways, her childlike in- 
nocence was one of the best of her weapons. Back of it was a sharp 
mind and hard experience that had tempered her to the swift strike, 
Her only weakness was the same.as his own. She wanted him as 
much as he wanted her, or her skill at deceit was better than his 
instinct. - 

“I will go,” she said finally, standing up. 

“Go then.” He tried to make it sound indifferent, but the fire- 
light wavering over her streamed color in his eyes and printed itself 
on his memory—every shadow and high light and curve~the golden 
brown of the sleeveless arm—a dare and a rebuke—the breasts 
rounding above the red camisa and taking color from it and gold 
from the firelight, the hips curving gently under the blue skirt, the 
generous, expressive lips, the cheeks lustrous as rich cloth, the 
eyes that could make him forget everything else. She must know 
that he could not let her go, that he was only trying to find a way 
to get around her, 

“Is it adios?” Her eyes were a dark challenge, her lips lingered 
on the question. 

“If you want it adtos.”. 

t do you want?” 

“You know what I want. I want you. But not at your price.” 

“I do not have a price.” 

“Then go with me where I want to take you.” 
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“Yt have to go with the wagons first, till they are safe. After 
that-—P” She filled the air with possibilities and the thought of 
waiting infuriated him. 

“What do I do? Sit here an’ wait till ‘after that,” then come 
an’ try to find enough of you to bury?” . 

“You are the free man. Nobody can tell you what to do.” 

He got up and came around the fire, took hold of her arms in 
a hard grip. “I’m going to tell you what to do. You're my woman. 
I’ve said that before. This time it sticks. You're my weman!” 

“Not now. Not till I do what I have to de for my friends.” 

“Do I have to pay you—like one o' them tavern women in Taos?” 
eee you have to do is tell me where to find you an’ I will come 

“You wouldn’t live to come back. I don’t take that chances, I 
have you now. Why should I let you go? You're what I’ve lived 


oT 

“I have lived for you all this time.” She said it as if it were 
something he should know without the telling. Her voice trem- 
bled. Warm lights appeared in her eyes. 

His voice softened. “Then why should we take a chance of 
losing each other?” 

“We could never be happy if we knew that people had to die 
because we would do nothing. If Molly and Mark and the others 
—well, already they have to suffer too much——~” 

“We can’t start out to save the whole world from hurts.” 

“We can save the ones we know and love. That is the whole 
world, with us. We cannot live in a world without friends.” 

“We'll go to Santa Fe or somewhere and make friends.” 

“And sometimes we would fail them also. An’ each other. The 
poison would be in our blood. If we do not save the friends from 
murder, we have help to kill them. What good is the love together if 
we have killed our friends?” 

“We've helped them, you little fool! We've risked our own 
killin’ to help *°em. How much can we do?” 

“What we need to do—till they are safe.” 

“You've gone loco about Oregon. That’s the way I see it.” 

“Then let me see Oregon an’ maybe it. will cure the loco.” 

“I said you're free. I said you could go—but without me.” 

“You do not want to understand.” 

“There’s only one thing I want. That’s you.” 

“You want me as I am? With loco—an’ everthing?” She smiled 
in a way that exasperated him. 

“Anyway! Anyway! Even if you're full of rattlesnake blood I 
want you.” 

“Do not say that.” She put her finger on his lips. “I have not 
fangs. There is not poison in my blood. Only leve—love for you.” 

“That proves youre loco.” He put his arms around her, ex- 
perimentally, When he found that she was not easily crushed, and 
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that her arms went to his shoulders and there was no knife in her 
hand, he pressed her to him with more strength, and after that he 
had courage to put his lips down to hers. He began to soar and 
fall swiftly through a sky full of soft-feathered, swift, frantic 
wings. 

Why did we waste so much time with talkl’” He sank to the 
cool grass, finally. She lowered herself beside him and put his 
head in her lap, and bent to brush her lips over his cheeks and 
mouth. 

“There is a million new stars.” 

“Did you count them already?” 

“Tl do it if you'll stay with me the while.” 

“I would like to stay with you till you count each one a mil- 
lion times, over an’ over.” 

“There's better things to do.” He put his hands to her hair 
and brought her lips down to his. “I’ve had too much time Icokin’ 
at hes 
“And I have also. But they never Iooked so bright, so many.” 
She lay back and gazed upward. “Everything is better. I think I 
smell wild violets in the breeze from the mountains, I have smelled 
violets only once—in a meadow on the side of the Shining Moun- 
tains. There is no fear anywhere.” 

“That's the way it should be with us all the time.” 

She was about to say, “That is the way it would be all the time 
in Oregon,” but she was not sure it would be. And besides, Oregon 
was not a word for now. “I will never be afraid when I am with 
you, 

“You're not afraid of me?” He turned and raised his head on 
his arm to look at her. 

“I am your wife. You said it.” Her smile put him to soaring 
again. : 

“It’s more than I can believe.” 

“I do not believe it myself.” 

He reached over and brought her close to him. “I can’t get 
you close enough,” he whispered. 

“We should be one person,” she breathed on his lips, 


He woke suddenly as if from some sound. For a moment he 
listened but could hear nothing. She lay beside him, her arms 
under her head. There was enough light from the campfire coals 
that he could see her eyes, gazing into a new array of stars, 

. “Did you hear something?” she whispered, barely audible. 

“I thought I heard something. Something woke me. Guess J 
only imagined it.” 

“It sound like the flute of Helig.” 

No more was said. They listened to the breath of the moun- 
tain as it sorted its predawn drafts into the canyons and ;stirred 
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the pines. The stars had begun to blink in the motion of the upper 


air. 

The flute sounded again, brief, clear, a gleam of sound—light 
from the dark ef the trees not far down the slope. Any other time 
it would have been a pleasant sound. Now it was like a summons 
—to an execution? 

Suzanne arose and went to the pile of wood and threw sticks on 
the fire. It flared up presently into a crackling blaze. She stood and 
watched it a moment, then came and sat down by him and ran 
her hands over his cold cheeks and kissed his mouth, as if begging 
forgiveness for the meaning of what she had just done, 


Loretto and Jules were with Helig. They came grinning. 

Jules said, “You have found a good place. Everything for hone——” 
He looked at Alan’s face and his voice stopped. _ 

Suzanne walked over the meadow and untied Blue’s rope from 
the stake and got on his back. She rode up to the fire and waited. 
Alan did not look at her, nor speak. 

ae said, to the back of Alan’s head, “You do not go with 
us 
Without turning, Alan said, with angry intensity, “Get out! What 
d’you want? Go onl Get out!” 

The hoofbeats rattled over the rocks into the arroyo and out of 
it and sank away into the trees. There was only the breath of the 
mountain. And blue light over its shoulders in the east. Blue like 
the color of her eyes a little before sundown. — 


Suzanne and her companions caught up with the train after it 
had come out of the valley of small hills around Fort Bridger 
and was hurrying loose-jointedly onto the wide sweep of prairie 
northward. The nervous haste of the train was in contrast to the 
stillness of the dun-colored earth that reached to far, low mountains 
shaded with clouds that puffed white domes into a sparkling blue 
sky. She could not share the haste. She wanted to hold back against 
the pull of the train’s motion, let it go on into the unknown without 


er, 

Vidot had given the Tom Verne team to Canada Joe to drive 
settle he rode rear guard for a rest from the crawling, crying breed 
ehildren. 

Suzanne rode up beside him. She hurled French at him. “Why 
did you let them leave the fort? You know what will happen.” 

He glared at her somberly. “I have lost the magic. With this 
outfit one does not know what has happened. How is one to 
know what will happen then?” 

“Ofispring of Imaginary Animals! Do not try to seem more stupid 
than you are, You know what the Indians will do when they have 
sung over their dead.” 

“You guess what. they will do—I cannot even guess a female 
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half-blood called Suzanne,” he put in slyly. “Maybe they will 
do as they always do. When they have sung over their dead they 
Bee out and make some more dead so they can sing some more, 
r) 

ee know that. And still you lead these people away from 

e fort.” 

He gave her a sour look. “I do not lead them. Hardy leads them. 
I am only to shoot Shoshonis, Blackfeet. Maybe. Alan would do 
it better? Did you bring him with you?” 

She ignored the jibe. “What will you do now?” 

He observed his horse's ears, as if the answer might be read 
there, “What do you want me to do? Surround the wagons as 
if they were a wild remuda and herd them back to the fort?” 

“You should never have let them leave it.” 

“Your voice has a. matronly sound, m’mselle—or should I say 
madame?” He grinned with malice. He changed to a tone of self- 
pity. “You should scold me for a stepchild, or an imbecile. If I had 
half a brain I would not have stayed in a stinking fort all night 
and day shooting at Shoshonis and Blackfeet to protect the women 
of other men, I would have been out in the forests waiting for 
one to come to me.” 

Suzanne felt her face going hot. “You sat drunk all night and 
day. Now you talk i” 

* < men do not lie. You have not said I lie.” 
: “tt is my life,” she said hotly. “I do not ask anyone how to 
ivi e.” Re 

“Did I hear you once ask me to help protect you to Oregon?” 

“I do not need protection. It is the wagon people.” 

“So now it is only the wagon people. It is my great affection for 
the wagon people that leads me to Oregon! Two baitles already 
fought for the wagon people I love—and how many more?” 

“You have your pay. You agreed with Hardy.” 

“Pay with which I bought the gift of a woman for my great 
friend Alan!” 

“It is over with us. I am through with him.” 

He turned and studied her face cynically. “I can see that you 
are, You have given up food, alsoP And drinkP And sleep?” 

“Tt is possible. I do not care. I do not care what happens to 


me. 

“Then you would go to the Grand Tetons with me? It is all a 
matter of indifference?” 

“When the wagon people are safe—I do not care after that.” 

“Wagon people! Wagon people! By the good God I care less 
what happens to the wagon people than what happens to the 
prairie dogs!” 

“That is why you let them leave the fort?” 

He shrugged and did not answer. She brought the blue around 
and headed on a gallop for the end wagon. , 
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Mark stopped the wagon, Suzanne tied Blue’s rope to - the 
end brace and climbed up on the seat beside Molly. Molly hugged 
her, “Suzanne—how can we ever know whether you'll come back 
to us dead or alive?” » 

“Maybe I will have to tell you. Maybe now I am alive—I_ think. 

“But not very happy.” Molly studied her face with affection. 
“Where were you last nightP Nobody seemed to know. They said 
you went to look for the horses. Did you get lost?” 

“I guess, maybe. I was lost.” 

“They said you couldn't get lost—you’d know your way 
anywhere.” 

“1 know my way. That is all I am sure of.” 

“Did you have trouble?” Molly’s eyes sobered_to concern. 

“No. No trouble. Only happiness—oh, Molly!” She bent her head 
on Molly’s shoulder and wanted to cry, but there were no tears 
to come. 

“Tf it's something you can tell, tell it, Suzanne, You're our child.” 

Tt was not something she could tell, and they rode along in 
silence. The mother arm of Molly soothed her, took away the feel- 
ing of being adrift, surrounded by strangers and enemies. 


Alan kept listening for the hoofbeats to come back, for some 
sound that she might make to prove that she had not gone, that 
her leaving was only a joke, that nothing in the world mattered 
to her but himself, 

A man, when he has learned to live with the mountains, when 
he has learned every glimmer of secret eyes and every touch of 
paw or hoof or moccasin to earth and every sign of water or game 
or weather, and handles his gun with the ease and quickness of an 
eyelash, begins to believe in himself as the center of earth and sky 
and the thing for which it all exists. Everything is for the relief 
of his hunger or thirst or pain. Woman is a part of it, with only 
the long hungers between times making her seem important. 

To have one come along who is more important than himself, 
who is more than a brief lessening of desire, is a. defeat. To find 
that he is not the center and entirety of her world is a kind of death. 

When he was finally convinced that there would be no sound 
but the hollow breathing of the wind high on the mountain and 
the monotonous pipe of some bird waked to loneliness in the blue 
light, he got up and threw sticks on the fire and filled the kettle 
with water for coffee from the spring. While the limbs burned down 
to coals he shifted Whitehawk’s stake to fresh grass.. He ignored 
the horse’s impatient rearing back on the rope. He walked in his 
sleep and nothing around him came clear. His mind was in the 
night before, going over every sound, word, touch of her, with the 
pain of quenched and unquenchable need. 

He put the kettle on the coals and spooned coffee into, it and 
waited for the aroma of an old pleasure to blank out the gauntness 
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of the new pain. And deep in his mind was the cool-burning 
animus against the wagon train that had made her something for a 
night instead of a lifetime. 


All the way through the trees and down over the long slopes it 
was a struggle, whether to go wide of Bridger and on to the Tetons, 
or to stop and see her again. Maybe just to find out for sure if 
she had made up her mind. Maybe shoot a Blackfoot or Shoshoni 
or two if they were still fooling around. Show her what he could 
do. For her, Not for the pioneers. For her. 

When he saw that the wagons were gone it was like pouring out 
the dregs of emptiness. 

Bridger was looking over the shattered wagon wheel when Alan 
rode up. “Got me a wagon. Now all I need’s a wheel an’ a place 
to go.” 

“Which way the pioneers go?” Alan said. He stayed on his horse. 

“Follered th’ old trace tard Soda Springs.” Bridger grinned 
slightly at the sober face of the young mountain man. “The gal, 
she come by with Loretto——” E: 

Alan shifted in the saddle to relieve the stiff leg. “Pioneers didn’t 
take to your fort much, did they?” He looked at the building as 
if it were personal, giving it his own dislike. 

“Spooked outfit!” Bridger’s mouth spurted brown and a trickle 
of it stayed on his stained leather shirt. “You'd a’ thort they wuz 
bustin’ jail, the way they bolted outa hyar. Wouldn't a’ minded 
them redbutts goin’, but they took my engagés an’ left me to hold 
this place down by my lonesome. Guess it was the Injun women. 
You know how Injuns is "bout a place whare someun’s died. If 
there'd bin anythin’ here to burn they'd a burned the place down 
to git rid o° the spooks.” 

“You should've gone with ’em, Gabe.” Alan turned his ani- 
mosity from the building to the man. “You like walls, you ought to 
go an’ build *em where they'll do good. Not here.” 

“This layout’ll look moughty good when I git a roof on it,” 
Old Gabe said, with determined pride. “It’s the only buildin’ fer 
a thousan’ mile, anyway ye look. Y’orta throw in with me, feller. 
With a few good trappers workin’ out from hyar we c’d make 
Mackenzie an’ that "Merican Fur Company look like chawed jerky, 
I'm buyin’ out St. Vrain—” 

“I don’t. guess I'll be trappin’ much from here out.” 

Gabe’s rheumy eyes glittered with understanding. “Can’t blame 
yel If I thought I cd fetch that litile blue-eyed squaw Yd foller 
the wagons meself.” 

“Tm headin’ for the Tetons,” Alan said, freezing up all the way 
now, and shifting to ease the sore leg as he mangled the words 
with pain. “Il find me one that can throw me a handsome tepee 
- boil oe coffee an’ wash my feet. You got any extra coffee and 
tebacco 2 
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Bridger’s mouth shut over his brown teeth, his forehead wrinkled 
with thought. “I’m owin’ ye, boy, They left yore furs with me. 
Til load ye with plunder an’ give ye fifty dollars silver now, or 
Til peddle the plews in St. Louis when I kin, an’ hold whatever's 
in it fer ye.” 

“Tl take the plunder now, an’ the cash if you can spare it.” 

Gabe disappeared inside the fort. Alan got off the horse and 
moved his leg around to loosen it. It was hard to breathe this 
air for it was thick with the stench of dead horses and dried blood, 
and it droned with the frantic probing of blowflies. 

Bridger came out with his arms and loaded Alan’s saddle 
pouches with small bags of coffee, tobacco, powder, galena lead, 


and sugar. He muttered, “Couldn't sell them pork eaters nothin’. 


That Hardy feller had his wagon packed with stuff. All they done 
fer me was put me at outs with the Shoshonis, leave me a stink 
an’ a wagon with a busted wheel. What in the name o’ a red-eyed 
grizzly kin I do with a wagon with a busted wheel?” 

“fix it and haul yourself a load o’ buffalo chips to throw at the 
next train that comes along.” Alan pulled himself up into the saddle. 

“Better roll y’re hoss in a fresh pile, lad. The brownskin l spot 
that white fore ye git over the fust ridge.” 

“IT got me some good eyes, myself.” Alan sat as if waiting to get 
shaped to the saddle again, but there was a question he was try- 
ing to shape in his mind, a question that had bothered him since 
he saw that the wagons had gone, “Did any Blackfeet come back 
for their dead?” 

“Nope. Shoshonis had ’em all scalped an’ drug off in the brush 
by mawnin’. Wouldn't a done the Blackfeet no good to come back.” 

Alan pulled his leather hatbrim down over his eyes and studied 
his , running his thumb back and forth over the hammer, 
Finally he lifted his head. “Somebody’s goin’ to have to pay the 
Blackfeet double. I hope it’s the Shoshonis.” 

He followed the fresh wagon road and crossed the creek and 
rode up out of the valley. He turned his head around for a last 
look at the valley and the fort. “Old Gabe” all alone with nothin 
but the earth around him, a building, a wagon with a broken wheel. 
The end of one of the best of the mountain men! 

“What about Alan Craig?” he thought, as Whitehawk trotted out 
onto the high plain. “What’ll he end up with? A mouthful of grass, 
maybe, and a bullet in his head?” And only one good recollection 
to take with him through the perly gates—the memory of last night 
—the rest only a long search for something and running away from 
something else. Not much to be born for, less to die for. 

With a level stretch and no trees or bushes big enough to hide 
a“ human figure he could put his mind on the chance he had to 

ve. 

Sometimes you could figure Indians in a straight line, sometimes 
not. A chief might get a sudden prompting to dodge out of the 
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old customs, A fighter might read new meanings in his medicine 
pouch and prod the cthers into following his hunch, Paul Dorion 
used to say, “Just when you got the Indian figured out, be ready for 
a surprise.” ; 

“Paul Dorion! How did you get in here? You are way back when 
everything was simple and the best was ahead, and nobody knew 
you had a child called Suzanne off in the north woods somewhere.” 
Alan wrenched his thoughts back onto the dangers. 

Conmarrowap would not have forgotten his white horse, any 
more than Alan would forget that he had not forgotten. He would 
wait for his chance, and he would not let sings nor rites nor tribal 
obligations stand in the way of getting that horse. That was some- 
thing definite and clear. Another thing definite and clear was that 
Conmarrowap- and his Shoshonis and the Bannock allies would 
be after the wagons again, one way or another. And so would the 
Blackfeet. All of them needed ammunition—and the vengeance 
scalps, But the Blackfeet would have to get their horses back be- 
fore they could attack the wagons, and they might have to fight 
the Bannock-Shoshoni allies to get their horses. The Bannock-Sho- 
shonis had taken enough loss that they would shun a fight with 
the Blackfeet until they could get ammunition. 

The way things were mixed up with the Indians, the wagons 
might have the advantage, after all. While the Indian enemies 
worked out their own strategy against each other the wagons 
might get a good start and be into friendly Nez Percé and Pend 
d@ Oreille country before they could be reached. A good deal of 
credit for that advantage could go to Suzanne, he thought, grudg- 
ingly, and yet with some possessive pride. She might be a girl, 
and an ornery one to boot, but she had a quick cleverness worth 
half a dozen good mountain men. 

That put him on her trail again in his thoughts—a trail that 
would go with him wherever his mind roamed—and he wondered 
if he would have the will to go north when the wagon tracks 
turned west. 
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PART FOUR 


Oh, I got a wife an’ for her I pine, 

Shell marry no one else, an’ she won't be mine. 

Oh, the sky may rip, av the earth may_part, 

But there’s nothin’ like a woman fer to break your heart. 


THE oLp vrrry kept melancholy time to the pace of the horse and 
the squeak of the saddle leather, until it was worse than an ache 
in the head and the pain of the knee together. Even when he 
thought of Indians it kept going through his head like the putter of 
the hoofs on the new-made road. 

Far to the north against the broken line of the mountains he 
would have to decide whether to follow the wagons and take her 
away from them, or go on to the Tetons alone. But a big piece of 
earth lay between him and that horizon, and mighty lot could hap- 
pen in the space. ; 

East, somewhere, the Blackfeet would be dancing out their fury 
and calling on the battle gods for a sign to tell them how to avenge 
their defeat. If their medicine was working it would probably tell 
them to bury their dead and hurry back and get that wagon-train 
ammunition before the Bannock-Shoshoni warriors beat them to it. 
Over west, somewhere’ or other, against the mountains, the Ban- 
nock-Shoshonis would be dancing and sniffing the air for signs, 
also. And their medicine would likely tell them to outrun the Black- 
feet to the ammunition. It would be a close race, for wagons—with 
good luck—travel a third as fast and as far in a day as horsemen. 
Twelve to twenty miles a day for a wagon; fifty to seventy miles a 
day for horsemen like the Blackfeet, and the Shoshonis were almost 
as good, and the Bannocks would not be far behind. 

He glared into the heat waves, scanning the plain on all sides for 
any stir of dust or shadow. The plain was an empty platter loaded 
with heat. Only one motion, a whirling winddog, halfway to the 
west mountains, boring into the surface like an upside-down tepee, 
staying in one place. 

He wondered how many pairs of murderous brown eyes watched 
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that whirlwind from distant draws, or from behind some rise of 
ground invisible to him far ahead. And Whitehawk as easy to trace 
as an egret skimming the grass. 

He felt naked, but the troubling thoughts that swarmed in his 
mind were like concealment. And so was his indifference, With 
not much te live for, he would welcome a chance to shoot it out 
with some brownskin. Especially a Blackfoot. For a long time he 
bad carried a ball marked for one of that tribe of murderers—any 
one. Carried it three or four summers, since the year he and Fritz 
Goerling and Bill Talbot had gone up the Missouri for Ashley and 
eome down along the Bighorns and into the Wind Rivers and been 
caught in an early snow, had to hole in on the south slopes, heavily 
timbered. Without hatchets te cut timber for a lodge uy athered 
dry limbs and rigged up a shelter with blankets and buffalo robes. 
Then they drew lots to see who would go out in the drifting zero 
wind to hunt meat. Alan “won.” After several hours he had sur- 
prised an autumn-fat buck in the pines, laid him out with a shot 
in the ribs, dressed and tied the stiff-frozen meat across his saddle, 
and trudged back, leading the horse. The wind had wiped out his 
tracks, he had to go by sense of direction through the heavy growth 
of pines. It was nearly sundown when the wind stopped and the 
clouds broke up. He went to the top of a high foothill, and from 
there could see the thin streak of blue smoke from the shelter 
mile below. He had almost circled it in his search. He hurried 
down, but as he came within several hundred yards of the shelter 
he came on fresh tracks of several horses, going away from the 
shelter. After circling the camp cautiously he went in to find the 
shelter demolished, the robes and blankets gone, his companions’ 
bodies stripped, scalped. Blackfeet moccasins had left their prints 
in the snow. He led the horse with its load down a long way into 
a heavy growth of trees before chancing a fire. Here he skinned 
the deer, put the frozen hide up as a shelter against the cold 
breeze, and with only the saddle blanket over his shoulders, gorged 
himself on the fresh meat and spent the night shivering, cursing 
Blackfeet and dragging dry wood for the fire. 

He had never had a chance to pay back the murderers for that 
day and night. Maybe before this day’s sun went down he would 
get his chance—or lose his hair trying. Thinking of it took his mind 
off Suzanne, 

He began to wonder if he would not have been better off with 
Fritz or Bill. Their fight was over. His might be just beginning. 
Here he was with a knee sizzling like a live coal in his pants leg, 
and memory of last night as happy as a bullet hole in his head. And 
still he followed the wagon trace toward more trouble. A beat-up 
dog never knows when it has had enough. 

No matter which way he shifted or how often, the knee banged 
with steely constancy, just as his mind ached with the thought of 
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Suzanne no matter which way it turned. Now it was wishing he 
had Iet her swab the wound with the herb tea, The thought of that 
possible softening made the pain sharper now. He could have had 
it eased, for a time at least. He should not have blown off. his 
hammer because of the way she had said, about the sleeve, “Cut it 
off.” Too big to be ordered around by a woman? Maybe what he 
needed was to be ordered around. She couldn’t do a worse job 
of figuring things out than he had. Maybe she could do.a lot better. 
She had crossed up the Blackfeet and Shoshonis and got enough of 
them killed to let the wagons out. Maybe she could figure a way 
out of everything for him. If he made her mad enough to put a 
knife in his lights, that would take care of it. ys 

He checked his mind up, short. “What you whining about, 
mountain man? This is what you wanted. She said to go with the 
wagon train and you turned your back on her. This pounding out 
are was your idea, not hers, Straighten up. She didn’t say it. You 


Whitehawk cantered smoothly over a wide tableland that ended 
in a slow downward sweep into a vast shallow bowl through which 
the Big Muddy dawdled among green thickets of willow and 
rushes, accented here and there by clumps of yellowed cotton- 
woods. Alan stopped the horse to rest and listen. A faint 
effervescence of bird song came out of the bottom land, peaceful 
and reassuring. If anything larger than a beaver or a badger watched 
him from the thickets, it had been there long enough for the birds 
to lapse again into their domestic babble. 

He raised his aie to the plain that stretched out far beyond the 
shallow bowl, and the veins in his neck began to jump. Out there it 
was not so peaceful. A large herd of dark objects was moving along 
fast over the ground swells, far enough away that through the 
wall of heat waves they were like minnows struggling, darting 
against a slow, invisible current. Buffalo! 

He had no time to think of the hunger kneading his stomach, for 
beyond the herd were other objects moving fast, gaining on the 
buffalo. They moved up and into the herd and mingled with it. 
There was a snag in the brown stream, and one of the buffalo fell 
back, became a small, still lump on the plain. Then another dropped 
out, darting, rearing, as if trying to detach itself from the earth for 
a few moments, then it settled and became a brown dot on the 
smooth, dun-green surface. 

Alan listened for the sound of shots, but either the heat wall 
was impenetrable, or the Indian hunters were using arrows. 
“Theyre short of powder and lead or maybe they don’t want to 
be heard, Could be both.” 

A larger group of horsemen came in sight further east and joined 
the hunters as they disengaged themselves from the herd, which 
went on and trickled away into the ocean of stillness far in the 
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northwest. “Hump steaks. A whole goddamn hill of hump steaks 
gone, and my stomach chewin’ my backbone.” 

He switched his anger to the clusters of horsemen around the 
kill. Dismounted, they would by now have the hides peeled down 
and be slicing meat off the humps and digging for the liver to eat 
raw with a sprinkle of gall. He spat, cursed the Blackfeet silently, 
loosened the reins, and pressed heels to the horse, 

Blackfeet? What made him think the hunters were Blackfeet? The 
Blackfeet had lost their horses to the Shoshonis. Still, they could 
have gotten them back. Or had a remuda held off somewhere out of 
sight, when they came into the Shoshoni country. 

Anyway, it was probably Blackfeet that were eating Shoshoni 
buffalo, and if it were, he had better keep an eye on every bush 
or rise of ground, for the Bannock-Shoshonis would have the country 
peppered with scouts. 

He decided not to cross the creek on the wagon trace. That would 
be a likely place to pick him up an arrow in the neck. (Shoshonis 
would aim high, to miss the horse.) He guided Whitehawk along the 
side of the slope for a mile or more, watching the bushes carefully 
the while, and humming a song in his head to go with the rhythm 
of the hoofs on the grass 


Oh, the sky may rip an’ the earth may part, 

But there's nothin’ like a woman fer to break your heart. 
Oh, you may have blisters and you may have sores, 

But there's nothin’ like a woman fer to bleed your pores. 


He brought Whitehawk toward the stream and held him to a 
slow walk as they came down to the willows, It was not likely that 
brownskins would be hiding this far from the trace. But he had 
learned that varmints can be waiting anywhere. A man shields his 
face, only to get stung on the hind end. When you're in enemy 
country anything bigger than your fist can hide a redskin. That is 
the first line in a’mountain man’s book. So he kept an eye on the 
horse’s ears and the pitch of his head while he scanned the bushes. 

A sudden noise ahead brought his gun up and the hammer back, 
but he lowered it again. An old white tern rose up from the rushes 
and flapped drunkenly away. 

breezeless air made it simple to see motion, and the stillness 
held the slightest sound fixed as in a beaver trap. The riffle and 
suck of a whirlpool in the sluggish stream, the dull plop of a cat- 
fish, the whir of a bright blue-bodied dragonfly past his ears, the 
worried piping of a killdeer downstream as he approached water 
was a kind of assurance that he had it alone here. 

He crowded Whitehawk through the willows and across the 
stream before he dismounted and took the bridle off to let him 
drink, Then, holding onto the rope while the horse grazed, he lay 
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down on his stomach to have a drink for himself, thought better of 
it, got up on his good knee, stretched the bad leg out to the side, 
and brought the water up to his mouth in his cupped hands, That 
way he could see around better. He sat back, took his hat off to let 
the sweat out of his hair, and watched the stream swirl and boil 
while Whitehawk helped himself to the watercress and succulent 
grasses along the bank. 

The hunters might have seen him. More likely they were too 
busy, or hungry, to see anything. With Shoshonis it would have 
been different, They would be looking for a white horse. 

As he stared at the water the leaping reflections of sunlight filled 
his smarting eyes with drowsiness, He felt like stretching out in the 
cool grass to sleep away the pain of his leg and the hungry growl 
of his stomach. Let the wagons go. Let the Blackfeet go after them. 
Let Suzanne figure them, She had made her choice, too. Whatever 
was coming to her, she had picked her chance with the wagons in- 
stead of with him. She had known about what she was in for, 

Suddenly he noticed that the water lapping at the grassy bank 
had begun to look riley, He came awake, took a good look. The 
whole stream was muddied. He tried to blame it on his fuddled 
mind, but that did not clear the water. Guesses crowded into his 
head, driving out sleep and pain and Suzanne. . .. The buffalo 
could have swerved down off the plain and crossed the creek some- 
where above. Or it could be a herd of horses—with Shoshonis or 
Bannocks on them. Or Blackfeet might have seen him and got him 
quietly surrounded. That would be a neat, thorough finish. He 
could see the dog eyes gleaming for the 

He got up and slipped the bridle on Whitehawk, looped the 
rope and tied it to the cantle, pulled himself up, and swung the 
bad leg over. He sat for a minute and listened, his eyes taking in 
the near horizons all around. There was nothing but the damned 
Killdeer starting up that tireless pipe again, a few peewees squeak- 
ing in the willows, and the low giubber of the water, 

Whitehawk was fresh and full of watercress and ready-to gallop, 
arching his neck against the tight reins as he danced up the long 
slope. His ears pointed no danger. Alan began to breathe easy 
again. He changed hands on the gun and wiped the sweat off his 
palm on his pants leg. 


Oh, I got a gun an’ a powder horn 

An’ I been a-shootin’ straight since the day I was born, 
But with all my care not to get me dead, 

Had to meet me a woman fer to lese my head. 


“That’s the end o’ the song, Whitehawk. Sing any more I got 
to start over.” When his eyes came up level with the plain and noth- 
ing looked alive anywhere as far as he could see he felt as if he 
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had come up after a long dive under water. That was good air. 
Good, clear air, and clean, with nothing like brownskin breathing 
into it close around. Must have been the buffalo herd that crossed 
the creek upstream somewhere. Maybe still wallowing in it. 

Looking east, it was too far to see anything of the Blackfeet but 
a thread of blue smoke being pulled straight into the upper air. They 
had stopped to cook hump steaks. Maybe that was a good sign, 
maybe not. At least it showed they figured they had plenty of 
time for anything they planned. And it would give him time to put 
a good stretch of prairie behind him. 

To blank out the thought of Suzanne, he tried to bring back the 
magic of the word Tetons, remembering nights camped on the 
shore of a lake, with a full moon spilling white light on the water 
and the waterfowl and bringing the snow-hooded peaks close out 
of a liquid sky to stand spiritlike at the lake’s edge. A loon flapping 
out of the water dripped silver and whiffed away to find the mate 
that had called with a cry as weird and lonely as anything wished by 
a fool lover. He had thought then, forgetting the trapper faces 
around him in the firelight, that sometime he would come back with 
enough tobacco and coitee and powder and lead to Jast him a dozen 
summers, trade a horse or two for a girl like Red Fawn of the 
Pend d’Oreilles—with eyes as big and mellow as what she was 
named after, and lips colored with wild plum, and a shape as trim 
as a young birch tree. A man could dream himself away to a grease 
spot about mountains and water birds and fish and deer and moose 
and elk and handsome women and the quiet, peaceful beauty of 
summers when he was far from it, but if he ever thought of heaven, 
there on the lakes under the Tetons was the heart and total of it, 
and everything else was a flaw and an imperfection, a wasteland, 
Now put Suzanne where Red Fawn would have been and what did 
you have? You had a little more than paradise, More than trapper 
ever had the mind to dream. But where was the good of it now? 

Like old Whistlestick Kelley had said once on the Yellowstone, 
“Other men dream, lad, but we live it. No need for a trapper to 
wish, for there’s nothin’ better than he’s got.” And the warning Alan 
should have taken when he first saw Suzanne: “Live it as ye find it, 
lad. You go chasin’ the golden swan, an’ the only way ye'll ever 
find it is scattered with your brains in the grass.” 

Live all your life for one good memory like Suzanne only to have 
some dog face spread it out for the wolves. But maybe that would 
be better than turning it under with a plow in a place like Oregon. 


Oh, I found me a woman like the Golden Swan, 
An’ I wed her an fed her, but she’s went an’ gone. 


+ “There ought to be a better song than that in the world,” he 
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said, to Whitehawk’s ears. And then he noticed that they were 
pointing straight ahead, and kept pointing. 

There appeared to be nothing to point at. The plain lay basting 
itself under a hot sky. No shadows of clouds or trees. Only a few 
white domes boiling up out of the northern edge of the earth, and 
the prairie rolling easy toward the low mountains under them. He 
was on a small rise, having unconsciously ridden for high ground, 
and the grass was spotty, and one small juniper had got a foothold. 
One solid pyramid of dark foliage, big enough to hide a man, maybe 
two men. F 

It was still out of handy gun range, but he lifted his weapon and 
sighted at the tree~—as he would not have done if he were going to 
shoot, He half expected the motion to bring an arrow out of the 
foliage. Nothing happened. If there was a man back of that tree 
he had a bow, not a gun, and he knew his range. 

He brought the horse off to the right to give the tree room, No 
use wasting ammunition. But it would be a good thing to know 
whether there was something there, and if so, what brand of Indian. 
He pressed Whitehawk into a swift gallop as if he were going to 
race on away, out of range, then swung him abruptly around and 
headed for the tree. Just short of arrow reach he raised the gun. 
A short noonday shadow spotted the grass for an instant as something 
shifted around the tree, and Alan pulled the trigger, A heavy grunt 
as the ball hit, then he saw the end of a bow and the movement of 
the foliage as a body slumped against it. He circled the tree care- 
fully. The warrior lay face down and very still. Alan rode up close 
enough to see that the feather in his hair was white-tipped. Sho- 
shoni, Not Conmarrowap. 

He pulled the willing horse away from there, and the Jong breath 
he let go shook with relief. “He should have known better,” he 
muttered at Whitehawk, to justify it. A man always had to justify a 
killing. “He would have had me. It was me he was waiting for.” 

That was confirmed when a few hundred yards along he came 
to where the hoofs and wheels of the wagon train had beaten out the 
sod. The Shoshoni had figured somebody would come following that 
trace, and the somebody might be Alan Craig on a white horse. 
The poor devil should have been Conmarrowap. But Conmarrowap 
was too lazy, too anxious to live, to go anywhere afoot, Let one: of 
the braves do it. Conmarrowap was too good for that kind of chore. 

Alan’s stomach growled and rolled, but not with hunger this 
time. A sour, bitter taste was in his mouth and seeping up into his 
brain. He put Whitehawk into a gallop again; to get out of this 
goddamn killer country. And he wondered -how many trees he 
would have to circle, how many gullies and washes he would have 
to approach sidelong before he could strap his gun to the saddle 
and doze along the trail. Maybe it would never be that way again. 
Maybe the hornets had been stirred and wagon trains would keep 
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stirring them until there would be no spot on the face of the West 
where a man could sleep without his hand on his gun. Even in 
Pierre’s. They would come and chop down the trees, shoot the game, 
and plow the grass under. And the Indians they did not kill would 
become dirty, ragged, half-starved derelicts begging for food at 
white men’s doors—like the ones in Pennsylvania. 

His nausea faded into a dry anger that burned his throat and 
ached his head. Why should Suzanne leave him to go and help 
the wagons through? Couldn’t she see what it was going to start 
and where it would end? Maybe she saw. Maybe she was smarter 
than he was—saw how it was going to end and figured it was best to 
A part of the beginning of a new way of life than the end of the 
old one. 


Oh, I got a gal and she’s full o° thunder, 
She ted me to a daisy and stole my plunder. 


He topped another rise and again the plain dipped—like a tarp 
sagging gently under the weight of a green snake twisting the length 
of its middle—into and out of Little Muddy Creek. And the distant 


‘blue hills seemed as far away in the north as before. The wagon 


trace went down and crossed the soggy bottoms and wound out be- 
yond, narrowing until the wheel furrows and horse tracks disap- 
peared in the streaked blend of the tawny and green that was the 
plain, Vanished in the distance somewhere on the plain were the 
wagons, and with them Suzanne. 

They had covered a good space, but they would have to have 
more than one day’s start—or even two—to outrace the Blackfeet 
—and the Shoshonis—and the Bannocks. He wondered if they knew 
that the Blackfeet were on their way already? Or did they assume, 
as he had, that the brownskins would still be painting the bodies 
of their dead with vermilion and howling over them? Had the Sho- 
shonis given in to haste also, and left the rites for later? 

In the north the clouds had rained and blown their white domes 
and scattered. And a breeze drifted from that way, bringing a cool 
suggestion of sage and juniper. 

He cut westward along the rim of the creek’s shallow valley to 
avoid the wagon crossing. The Shoshonis might have sent another 
scout on to wait in the thicket for him there. Upstream he hurried 
Whitehawk across, without stopping to drink. The water was clear, 
It had not been stirred by the hoofs of Shoshoni horses. They were 
taking their time, 

He crowded Whitehawk up the easy incline to the north and 
brought him to the top of a knoll that bulged like a boil above the 
plain. From here he could see the prairie unrolled for miles on all 
sides. For a time he saw only one thing—the slender film of dust 
rising in the northwest five miles or more ahead. The wagons had 
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already covered more than the usual day’s stretch, and the sun was 
still two hours high. They must be rolling over the grass on the 


Tun. 

For a long time he watched the dust with the starved eyes of 
a man with many hungers—the least of them the emptiness in his 
stormach. And he began to think in a way that was new for him—and 
no way for a fighter to think. : 

There ought to be a soft voice sweetening the air; gentle hands 
on his sunburned cheeks, bathing his wound. There ought to be 
rest without the feeling that any hour might bring a storm of mur- 
der. There ought to be a way to get food without the fear that a 
shot would hit the listening ears of hidden enemies. There ought to 
be other ways a man could show his courage and resourcefulness 
than by the knack of leveling a gun and being first to pull a trigger. 
Other men made towns, drove ships, built fortunes in trade, ran 
herds of cattle, captained frontier armies. Here he was with nothing 
but a gun, a saddle, a few possibles, a horse, an empty stomach, a 
wounded knee. No woman, no friends, no future but to hang his hair 
on some watrior’s medicine belt. No wonder she had left him. She 
Was smart. : 

Deeper than his reason was a wondering if she was smarter than 
he, knowing for sure that there was more to a man than to roam 
like a wild bird, sometimes soaring into the clouds but more often 
foraging for food, irying to live and to escape death. If there was 
nothing but that in a man—the need to kill and to keep from being 
killed—then his brain should have been thumb-sized and without 
the padding. Maybe she saw that a man was given a brain for more 
than to trigger a gun and outwit a beaver. A brain was given for 
thinking, for dealing with other men, for making the world some- 
thing better for himself and his children. A man was not just to 
eat, and wear, and destroy what had been put on the earth, but 
to make it finer and more meaningful. Maybe that was what she saw 
in the wagons. Not a few scared people going somewhere to get 
away from something, but a new kind of dream that was more than 
could be had from a good pair of eyes and a quick trigger. 

Instead of running off to the mountains like a locoeed mule he 
ought to go and bow his head and ask her to forgive him for putting 
a beggar’s price on her. He had wanted a slave to sew his moccasins, 
cook his venison, bathe his feet, and have his papooses. There were 
plenty of Red Fawns and Blue Doves for that. They could be had 
for stolen horses or beaver and ermine pelts. Suzanne was more 
than a woman. She was something God had made just to see what 
He could do if He really tried. And she was hidden in that dust, 
going away. And back here on the prairie were three or four hun- 
dred assorted killers fixing to lope up and make pemmican of the 


train. 
As part of the thought he swung around in the saddle, with a 
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grimace and a groan as his leg twisted slightly at the motion. East- 
ward, where he had seen the buffalo hunters, there was nothing but: 
open country. The Blackfeet were either hidden in the folds of the 
plain, or beyond visibility, still resting, digesting their steaks, West- 
ward, under the bright sun, something brought his hand up to 
shade his eyes and stopped his breathing for a moment. A filament 
of dust hovered above the plain in the distance where the land began 
to rise toward the blue hills. It was too far to tell what stirred the 
dust. Could be antelope, buffalo, a sudden whirlwind hitting a grass- 
less spot on the prairie. It could be Bannock-Shoshonis trailing up | 
the long swale, beating dust out of the dry grass. 

He spat over his moceasined toe and twisted with irritation. This 
country was too big, spread too far. No way to tell what was hap- 
pening. No way to see without being seen, nor to creep up on an 
enemy. If it were Shoshonis, they could probably see him when he 
could not see them—blinded as he was by the light—for Whitehawk 
would glow across the plain in the lowering sun, while their shadows 
would mingle with the streaked grass, that far away. 

He held Whitehawk back for so long that the horse began to 
paw and yank his nose around. Once there was the impulse to 
ride off to the mountains in the northeast. Even if the Blackfeet 
were on their way toward the wagon train, he could probably cross 
far enough ahead of them to keep out of sight. There would be food 
in the hills—a deer, a porcupine, a squirrel, a rabbit. But gaunt as he 
was, and in need of rest for the leg, he gave up that thought. There was 
a much stronger urge than hunger prodding him. The feeling that 
two parties of brownskins would be converging on that train pushed 
him in the direction of the wagon trace like a strong wind. He gave 
Whitehawk the bit and that willing horse sauntered fast in the di- 
rection they both wanted to go. © 


The high plains were almost as smooth under the wheels as the 
Great Plains had been. Generous April rains had spread a deep 
mat of grass everywhere and washed down the unevenness of winter 
freezing and thawing. Only now and then the wheels dropped 
with a thump into a badger hole or bounced in and out of a half- 
concealed miniature gully. Hardy drove with his bloodshot eyes 
fixed on the old trace, lashing his horses, sometimes looking back 
as if he almost expected to see Indians crawling over his endgate. 
He kept the horses on a fast trot that now and then turned into a 
rolling gallop. 

Loretto, far out ahead, had to ride at a slow gallop to keep space 
between himself and the wagons, while Jules and the herders 
shouted and whipped the remuda to keep them moving fast enough 
to stay in sight of the wagons. - 

Teamsters kept their eyes on the wagon ahead. There was no 
conversation. Children stared out at the prairie as it drifted by; 
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watched with the wide, dry, frightened eyes of creatures that have 
seen blood and death for the first time and expect at any moment to 
see it again, 

Amy rode erect, tireless, whipping her team with a grim, half- 
pleased look in her hazel eyes, while Jeddy clutched his father’s 
gun and watched the plain. Once he turned to her and said, “If 
Father was here we wouldn't be a-scared.” : 

“He is here, Jedediah. He’s seeing everything. He'll see that we're 
not scared. He'll see what a good fighter his boy is.” 

For a long time Jeddy’s eyes were troubled. Finally he shouted 
above the roll of the wheels, “Is heaven right close in the sky?” 

“Heaven’s where a person’s Joved ones are. Your father was a 
good man, Jedediah. He wouldn’t leave us entirely.” ~ 

After more thinking, “Could he shoot a gun now, Maw?” 

“He could guide your aim, Son.” 

Jeddy looked down at the gun as if it had come alive. 

They headed nearly at full speed inte Big Muddy Creek, the 
wheels throwing folds of white water on both sides and slogging 
through the narrow strip of spongy marshland on the north bank. 

When they came to Little Muddy Creek they stopped to wait 
for the remuda, hitch fresh teams to the wagons. 

Eliza Staples found Hardy and said, “I got to heat some tea 
Suzanne give me to bathe Paw’s leg, Captain. Merlin Stone's hurt 
needs dressin’, too.” 

“No fires, Liza. Fires make smoke, Smoke could be seen fer 
twenty miles.” 

“They're sufferin’, Captain,” she pleaded. 

“You put up smoke an’ bring Shoshonis, maybe. They'd be right 
willin’ to end the sufferin’. Is that the way you want it?” 

Vidot had hitched Tom Verne’s spare team and sat nearby on the 
creek bank chewing a piece of jerky. He leered sourly at the captain. 
“You think there is an Indian within fifty miles who does not know 
where we are?” 

“No use braggin’ about it with smoke signals.” Hardy looked 
away from him to watch the rearing of a fresh team down the line. 
He jumped the creek and went toward the recalcitrant horses, but 
before he arrived Mike Carlson had them quieted. 

“Too full of grass?” he asked Mike. 

“They're spooked, Got a devil in ’em somewhere. Maybe the 
scare they had the other night,” Mike said. 


Molly and Suzanne had found small shade under a clump of 
willows by the stream and sat with their bare feet in the water. 
Reflections of the sunlight from the brackish stream illumined the 
melancholy in Suzanne’s eyes. Molly put her hand over Suzanne’s 
where it clutched the grass. They had not been able to talk. The 
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things they might have said could not be shouted above the noise 
of rolling wagons. é 

“He'll come along. He must love you. He couldn't help. it, 
Suzanne. He wouldn't leave you in danger.” 

“T left him,” Suzanne answered simply. 

“He knows why you did it. If he doesn’t now he'll realize soon 
enough, and love you more for it.” 

“He’s very stubborn man.” 

“All men are stubborn—when things go against them. But if 
they're left alone to think out the right of it they scon get them- 
selves straightened out. That is, if they’ve any sense at all. And 
Alan looked to be a sensible man.” 

“He’s smart. He’s too smart to go with me, with you. He’s got 
ie mountains in him. Without the mountains he is not going to 

ve. 

“He can’t expect you to go and live like a squaw.” 

“T live like anything for him.” 

“But you're a beautiful girl, Suzanne. You deserve the best.” 

pes think it is not the best—to live in the mountains with that 
man 

Molly almost smiled at the vigorous honesty in the retort. She 
tried hard for the thing to say. “It might be best for a while. But 
when children came you would need a place to care for them, to 
have them safe, to give them an- education. You wouldn’t want 
them to live like beasts,” 

“No,” Suzanne agreed. “My childrens is smart. I want they learn 
to read an’ write an’ talk the good English an’ make a big life 
full of everything. That is the way I want. But I think Alan—he 
want them only to fight bears an’ Blackfeet.” 

“He'll see ‘it differently. All he needs is time to think.” 

“Maybe the Blackfoots think faster.” 

“You're not giving up hope, Suzanne?” 

“What is the hope? All my life it is the only thing I have. Then 
I find Alan. Then I leave Alan, Now I am back having the hope.” 
She shut her eyes and dug her toes into the fine gravel of the 
creek bottom, as if it were the last sensual pleasure left to her. 

Molly studied the misery in the young face, the hint of pallor and 
weariness under the natural golden brown of the cheeks, the slight 
shadows under the eyes, the delicately rounded lips, now drawn 
as if in pain. Finally she spoke with some anger, “If I were a 
man and I loved a girl, I'd follow her to the ends of the earth 
eo her against everything. Do you think Alan really loves 
you 

“Me? Yes ... but he do not love all the pine-ear people. if I 
would go with him where he want to go he would shoot everything 
for me. But he do not feel like doing this for. the wagons.” 
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“We're his kind, A man ought to be willing to fight for his own 
. d a 


“You like house with roof, you like to plow up the grass. He like 
stars for roof an’ grass to lie on to look up.” . 

“That's all any lazy man wants.” Molly wanted Suzanne to see 
Alan as he was, yet she wondered now if she had said too much, 
if she had hurt rather than helped. 

Suzanne did not appear to be hurt. The hurt she felt was deeper 
than anything Molly could inflict. “Maybe is good to be lazy. The 
meadowlark do not always hunt the worm. He sing to the morning 
sun. The wild horse do not work. He run and snort for the joy.” 

More gently, Molly said, “Don’t you think if the Lord had 
wanted a man to run and snort for joy He would have given him 
four legs and a mane and tail?” 

“They not look very good on the man, I think.” Suzanne opened 
her eyes and smiled at Molly. 

They heard Mark calling, and Molly stood up. Mark came down _ 
to them. He said, “Better come along now. Hardy’s about to call 
the ‘roll out. I heard him say we'd go all night if we had to—” 
Their eyes met in understanding. This was the crucial day. 

Suzanne pulled on her moccasins, stood up, looked at the wagon 
full of Indian women and brown children seated on the piles of 
Dawson goods. They stared at her with such wistful eyes she 
was ashamed that for a moment she had resented them, thinking 
that it was with them she belonged, rather than on the seat with 
Molly and Mark. “I will ride the horse,” she said. “Let one of 
the women sit with you in front, Molly.” 

“Don't go far away, Suzanne. I worry when I can’t see you.” 

Jt wasn't an idle warning. Molly’s face was eloquent of fear 
deeper than anything she had yet shown, 

Suzamne, as she unstaked her horse and mounted him, kept seeing 
Molly’s face, the look of concern, of premonition. Could she look 
ahead to evil, or had she been going back to her old grief? There 
had been a time when Suzanne could have foreseen events, as one 
feels the presence of a living thing before it appears. But now 
everywhere were shadows all with the shape of Alan, and she could 
not see through them. 

“Let’s roll!” Hardy’s shout went down the line like a whip and 
motion pulsed through the train. 

The fresh horses were not fresh after having been driven thirty 
miles since midnight. The teams moved at a slow trot over the 
easy swells and through the long dips. 

Suzanne rode out ahead and caught up with Loretto, and they 
went along together without speaking until the crest of a rise 
brought a view of the plain descending in a broad sweep, to rise 
again a day’s journey or more toward the western mountains, 
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Loretto raised his hand toward the center of the plain. “There we 
leave the wagon train, sefiorita.” 

“Who? Who leaves the wagon train?” 

“Oh, myself, mostly. Vidot, some the engagés, the squaws. We 
try to tell them engagés an’ squaws to go back to Bridger. There 
nobody bother them. The Shoshonis and Blackfeet an’ Bannocks got 
plenty squaws, papoose.” 

“Why do you leave the wagons?” 

Loretto raised his shoulders and sighed. “Is the trail to Grand 
Pierre.” 

“Is it still in Shoshoni country?” she asked, in flat tones. 

“Any place the Shoshoni want to go they go. Like the Blackfeet. 
They go in Shoshoni country, Cheyenne country, Nez Percé 
country.” 

“This is not a straight answer. You and Vidot and Jules and the 
other leave the wagon people before they are safe.” 

Loretto had nothing to say to that, Suzanne’s eyes began to smart 
with anger. “Cowards! The Shoshonis will come yet. Maybe the 
Blackfeet also. You want to leave the fight?” 

Loretto’s face twisted in misery. “Is true. I am coward. I do not 
like to fight. I rather wait to see how I look with gray hairs an’ 
my knees cover with pretty grandchildren.” He took a furtive glance 
at her. “Once I think maybe they look like Suzanne. Now maybe 
I be lucky if they look like people.” 

“Your grandchildren will be rabbits and squirrels, imbecile!” 

“Is good,” he said, with a sudden show of teeth. “Anyhow they 
not look like Loretto. That is something to thank the good God.” 

He still spoke with the sound of Loretto, but there was a 
difference. Something had happened to him. Before, his humility 
had been real. Now it was an impudence. Before, he had seemed to 
wag his body like a tailless dog, speaking to her. Now he mocked 
her, in some hidden way. The same thing had been in the face 
of Mark when he looked at her. It was in all of them. Not the 
enchantment any more. Not the fascinated curiosity. Not the pursuit 
with the eyes, the search for an elusive beauty beneath the visible. 
Now everywhere in the faces of the men, a mockery, contempt, sad- 
ness. A strange creature they had followed in the sky, with a swift 
soaring of the imagination, had been winged. It lay at their feet, 
a familiar bird. 

She had given her power to Alan. She had surrendered her only 
weapon to the one who refused to fight. She had given herself, as 
the Sioux would say, to a man without horses. The elusive, had 
eee attainable. The unattainable was possessed. And for no 
value, 

So the thoughts darted through her mind, little bat-thoughts of 
fury and guilt, catching a flicker of light here and there as they 
tried to find escape. 
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Tn a blind thrust she said, “Once you would have fought for me. 
As long as I needed you. That is what you said.” 

“You do not need me, sefiorita. You have Alan, eh?” 

“1 de not! Do you see him anywhere?” 

“Aieel” He laughed, very quickly. “No. I think you hide him in 
the trees like the new calf, eh? Maybe wait till hee’s big an’ strong 
enough to take care hisself?” 

“f am no more for him.” She tried to subdue herself, to speak 
with indifference. “That is done for. There is no more Alan in my 


life.” 

“Eth-eeel” He. grinned. 

She threw her head. back. “You are mistaken. I am happy. I go 
to Oregon. That is what I want. Not Alan. I lied to myself but now 
I find out is Oregon I want.” 

“Well there is the road down there somewhere.” Loretto lifted his 
hand again and pointed lightly. . 

She waited tll her thoughts cooled, till she could use her words 
wisely. She tried a new kind of talk, partly to persuade him, partly 
to bring back to herself the old dream. “They say the road to 
Oregon is of much beauty. It is beauty that would make Pierre’s 
look like the buffalo wallow. Over the first mountains there at the 
edge of the sky it goes down to lakes and over meadows that are 
green all through the summer, and then forests with deer, and then 
mountains and streams running everywhere filled with trout, and 
beyond that are big rivers where there are large fish with scales of 
gold and meat to tempt the angels out of heaven, and then the 
ocean with waves that are white on top like mountains and forever 
roaring a big song, and ships as big as a thousand wagons with sails 
like clouds moving over these mountain waves.” Why had she not 
said all this to Alan? They had said so little to each other! Maybe 
she had wanted him to think only of herself. Now, too late, she 
wondered why she should have been so stupid as to think that 
she would be enough. 

Now she wasted it on Loretto, But he was impressed. He thought 
of it for a long time and finally he said, over a raised shoulder, 
with eyebrows lifted, “Once you say like you will marry me and 
I am full of joyful porcupines. Now the prickles again. Is it another 
way to lie to keep me on the Oregon road?” 

2 “I want you to go to Oregon. Nobody want you to go to Grand 
ierze. 

Loretto’s eyes had the old wistfulness again. “In Grand Pierre it 
is the bellow of moose and the cry of papoose and a marriage with 
squaw nobody else want. Maybe is better the road to Oregon an’ 
the voice of Suzanne in the beautiful lies.” 

“Maybe sometime IJ tell the truth and for you a big surprise.” 
She smiled, and the prickles became a fever inside him. Anyway, 
the wide plain drawing off between the mountains toward Grand 
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Pierre looked far and filled with lonely nothing. If the other was 
a lie, it was beauty, coming from Suzanne. 

Suzanne felt the power coming back. She tipped her head around 
unconsciously toward the wagons far back now, slowly in the weari- 
ness of the horses, 

“You go with us—you will never be sorry.” 

“Wherever I go I will be sorry. Maybe better to be sorry on the 
road with you. But Sefior Vidot? You think he go with you also?” 

“That grizzlyP He can go, he can stay. Does it matter?” Her 
indifference to Vidot was praise to Loretto. 

“He’s pretty good to smash Shoshoni heads—maybe Blackfeets.” 
Loretto allowed him that. | 

“He will go,” she said, with belief. 


Vidot watched Suzanne ride out to join Loretto, Before, his eyes 
would have fed imaginings into his brain. Now he had irritation 
and gloom from looking at her. But he looked at her to avoid the 
voice of this half-animal Canada Joe, who sat beside him and kept 
shouting at the rumps of the horses with a voice that was the 
whining of a hungry dog and the yelp of a lonely wolf. It was mostly 
about his Crow wife, Alice, who sat among her children in the 
wagon staring stolidly at the back of the father of some of her 
children without knowing what he said, “I feed ’er good. I breeng 
“er pelt of mink. I breeng ’er nass bids all color from trader wagon. 
I steal nass piece red cloth from samwan for ’er. Wat she do? 
Whoof! Peetch me out from tepee an’ after wile I go back, fine dis 
Bulltail Crow in tepee. I cut hees throat. He die purty bad. I haf 
to leave zat place purty queek. Wat she do? She foller me to 
Bridger. Well, mebbe . . .” He growled and spat over the wheel 
and let the maybe rest in the future. Presently he howled into an- 
other instance of his wife's infidelity, but Vidot did not hear him. 

Everywhere the human race produced filthy images of itself, Vidot 
thought, in Paris perhaps more than anywhere—pallid, diseased, 
obscene, mindless, things that passed for human beings—but in the 
town one could avoid them if only by losing one’s self among them. 
Here in the great wilderness, one could elude nothing. People clung 
together like ants on a leaf in a food. There was no solitude except 
the solitude of being conscious in the midst of brutes. 

And that freedom in the mountains and plainsP Another bold 
delusion. A mountain man did not escape himself. It was only 
that here he carried the burden of himself farther and found it 
heavier, and was reminded constantly that he was not an image 
of God, but a cousin to the wolf, a dispensable parasite on the 
private parts of the earth. The brute in him was free—free to choose 
between brute and brute—but the imagination was a prisoner of 
emptiness. 

Suzanne had been the final delusion, Here, he had thought, is 
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the female creature worshiped by artists from Phidias on, and 
coveted by conscience-timid saints for as long. Here was the 
woman of spirit whose mind ceuld penetrate his wall of flesh and 
find the treasure rooms of his intellect. At last the discovery that 
could justify the long search. 

What illusion! What self-deception! This spirit thing had run 
panting like any time-weakened bitch to whelp herself with the 
offspring of Pennsylvania jails. Dieu, what an ending! He plucked 
the whip out of its socket, lashed his rage into the backs of the 
horses. 

The team bolted forward, jerking the wagon load into frightened, 
crying confusion, and would have crashed into the endgate of 
the wagon in front if Vidot had not pulled them out of the road 
and brought them to a stop. He threw the lines and the whip down, 
tied the brake rope, and leaped from the wagon. 

Joe grunted, bewildered, scratched his beard with his mouth half 
open. “What is—who drives?” Joe sputtered in French, eyeing the 
lines as if they had been snakes dropped beside him, 

“Drive them yourself, Home of Licef” Vidot shouted. He untied 
his horse from the endgate rod, lifted himself into the saddle. 

Hardy saw the confusion, stopped his team, got down, and walked 
back to see what was the trouble. “Somp’n wrong with the hosses?” 
he asked, looking over the harness. 

“Something wrong with the whole goddamn world!” Vidot said, 
beginning to cool. “You take that outfit. You take that job. I am 
not born to look at the crupper of horses all my life.” 

“Now looky here, trapper-—” Not knowing what caused the 
rumpus, Hardy was not sure what stand to make. “If thar’s some 
trouble——” He Iooked beyond Vidot, beyond the wagons. The horse 
herd instead of slowing down was coming at full clip toward the 
train. “Now what the hell’s got under their tail? Can’t the herders 
see we've stopped?” In a moment the horses were rocking by at a 
gallop, throwing up clods and dust from the patches of bare earth. 
One herder was circling wide to try to come in at the head of the 
band, another trailed them. The horses slowed as they came oppo- 
site the teams in harness, and the lead herder was able to bunch 
them. They began to graze nervously. 

Cleve Hunter, the tail rider, came up to Hardy and stopped, a 
shamefaced grin on his pale, dusty face. 

“What started that?” Hardy cracked. 

“Donno, Frank. Hossfly er somethin’. They bin fidgetin’ along 
ever since we unhitched at the crick. Guess they ain’t got over 
bein’ spooked the’other night.” 

“Better hang on to thar tails, Cleve. We can’t be sparin’ no 
hosses.” Hardy swung around to Vidot, who had turned his horse 
and was staring back at the plain. “What you goin’ to do about 
that wagon, Mr. Vidot?” 
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Maybe pick it up an’ throw it at Shoshonis,” Vidot answered, 
his calmnegs in contrast to his recent ferment. “See that dust? Of 
to the southwest about five miles? Not much dust, maybe plenty 
Shoshonis.” 

Hardy walked between the wagons to get on the other side 
for a better look. Presently he came back. “What makes you think 
that’s Shoshonis?” 

“This is Shoshoni country,” Vidot said, with indifference. “Maybe 
you like it better if they are Blackfeet?” 

“Could be buffalo—antelope—a wild band of hosses,” 

“Buffalo do not make dust in grass country unless being hunted. 
Antelope do not go in strings, do not make dust like that. Horses 
do not make dust unless being driven, in grass country. Now you 
figure, Capitaine. Have it the way it makes you happy.” 

Hardy glared at the dust, slowly streaming into the afternoon 
sky. It was nothing unexpected, but he had hoped to have more 
time. Finally he put his hard eyes on Vidot. “You better tie up 
to the tail gate an’ get hold o’ that team. We're gomma have to 
move, 

Vidot did not stir. “Where you move to, Capitaine?” 

“Outa this filthy Shoshoni country!” 

“Shoshoni country is anywhere Shoshonis find good hunting. 
Maybe you want to get to the hills where they can sneak up on 
you? Maybe you think the wagons can outrun good horsemen?” 

“You got any ideas, trapper?” 

“Sure. Very good idea. Should have done it before. Me and this 
horse we like to see the Tetons.” 

Hardy studied Vidot with mixed contempt and envy. “Yo’re hired 
to see this outfit through to Oregon. If you try to leave, it’s mutiny 
an’ you could be shot.” 

“By what law?” 

“The law of the United States.” 

A slow grin showed teeth above Vidot’s beard. “You left the United 
States a long time back, Capitaine.” 

“This is the United States, trapper. Beginnin’ right now. Where 
these wagons go is the United States. We're takin’ the United States 
with us—an’ the law.” 

“Maybe you better send word to the English, an’ to the Mexicans. 
Maybe the Shoshonis would like to know, also.” 

“They'll find cut. Anybody that tries to stop us'JI find out.” 

Vidot took out his pipe and filled it meditatively. After a final 
push with his thumb on the tobacco he raised his head. “Is all right 
if I go to the Tetons, then? The United States is a big strong 
country. It can spare one small Frenchman,” 

“You bet. Itll spare you to the wolves if you try to leave this 
train.” 

Vidot seemed not to have heard him. He lifted his foot out of 
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the stirrup and swung down off the horse. Hardy with his hand 
on his pistol watched every move. Vidot stooped over and gathered 
a handful of dry grass struck, flint and ignited it, put a dry stem to 
the flame and lit his pipe. 

“That’s a good way to show the Injuns where we are, trapper.” 

“If they do not know where we are, they are not Indians.” 
Vidot puffed moodily on his pipe and stared off at the far dust, 

Hardy let his hands drop to his sides, Finally he pulled out his 
pipe, filled it, and took a light from the flame crawling in the grass. 
“Listen, trapper. Let’s talk sense, like men. You don’t wanta go 
strikin’ off alone, git yerself ambushed. Yo're better off with us. 
You orta know that. But if ye don’t I'll pay ye to ktiow. What's 
yer price to go on with us to Oregon?” 

Vidot puffed and stared as if he had not heard. 

“T’ll make it another hundred.” 

-Vidot put his moccasin down and snuffed out the small flame 
that had begun to spread. “Money buys nothing for a dead- man— 
not even a stone with-his name on it around here.” 

“It'll buy you plenty in Oregon. Ships come there. Traders. And 
it aint’ fur down to Californy—they say some of Californy’s like 
Santy Fe.” Ordinarily the captain would have given that- suggestion 
an appropriate wink, but this was no time for hints of lechery. 

With Vidot it was not a matter of refusal. He knew it was not 
in him to ride away and leave these people, little as he cared, 
actually, whether they lived or died. He was a wild elephant that 
watches helpless while the net of captivity is drawn around him. 
What could compensate? At least he should make a gesture of 
resistance. His body rocked with it. He raised his head and saw 
that Suzanne and Loretto galloped back toward them. He had 
been about to say, “My price is two hundred dollar more.” Now 
he would make it a stronger gesture. He would make it difficult 
for the man who worked the net. “My price is two hundred silver 
dollar more—and marriage with Suzanne.” 

Hardy winced. Two hundred dollars would leave him small profit 
for the trip. He would have wasted his time, risked his life for 
practically nothing. He would have no capital to start trading on 
the Coast, Against this was the possibility that they might not get 
through at all without this Frenchman. The mere fact that Vidot 
was with them would give the people strength. If he left now it 
would have the opposite effect, There were the engagés, with their 
guns, They could fight, but how well? In a pinch they might decide 
to run. You never could tell about breeds. 

“Tl pay you—when we git to Oregon.” 

“Now!” 

“Well, then—but I got to be sure you'll stay with us.” 

: Pere pot want me to swear to follow you to hell? What about 
uzanne 
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“Tf can’t do anything about that. I think she’s hitched . with 
Alan, now.” ; 

“That was outside the United States. This is the United States— 
remember. And you are the law.” Vidot had wry pleasure in saying 


it. 

“You couldn’t rope that gal.” 

“I will see to that.” 

Before she could stop her horse Suzanne called to Vidot, “The 
Shoshonis—they did not wait to sing the dead.” The horse pushed 
its hoofs into the grass and stopped so short it threw her hair over 
her wide eyes. 

“Maybe they wait till they count all the dead before they sing.” 
Vidot appraised her with confident detachment, almost as if she 
were one he had not seen before. A matter of trade, as if she had 
been put up for auction and he had casually thrown in a bid to 
pinch Alan out of the deal. That was the surface, That was the way 
it seemed even to himself. As if one could look at the reflections 
on the lake and think that the reflections were the lake, that there 
was no substance nor depth of reality underneath. That is the way 
he looked at her, trying to see her strange, to forget the words, the 
expressions of eyes and mouth that had given him glimpses into 
herself, “This is a property. This is something that can be had for 
horses, or beads.” 

“We have husband for you, Suzanne,” Vidot said, casually, as 
if he spoke to one of the Cré6w women. There must be an under~ 
standing. He had to know if the bargain with Hardy would be 
worth making before he went any further. 

She brought the hair back from her face with slow fingers, The 
light tawny color of her skin showed weariness and dust and made 
her eyes seem larger. A trace of smile with puzzlement and curiosity 
curved on her lips. “Oh? . . . Is good. I like plenty husbands. 
Sometimes one get killed. Is good to have plenty.” 

“Only one for you,” Vidot said firmly, shaking a little only inside, 
She was too calm about it. > 

“Qh? Maybe I like to know his name.” 

“Garde Vidot.” He made his voice strong, to hide his uncertainty. 
And so that she would not be tempted to laugh. 

Her smile widened. “Oh? This happen all the sudden?” 

“Tt is the bargain. With Hardy. You are my wife or I do not fight 
for these wagons.” 

She was about to say, “I have the husband.” But then somebody 
would ask, “Where is he?” and that was a question she did not 
want to hear. She said, as if she had seen Vidot for the first time, 
“They say M’sieu Vidot is very brave- man. He make somebody 
good husband.” She gave Loretto a quick glance meaning that this 
talk was some kind of joke. 
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Vidot saw the look and it roused him. “The bargain is made. 
Yeu accept?” 

“What happen if I do not?” 

“You know already what will happen. I go to Grand Pierre. 
Wagons go to hell.” 

She sighed, as if to breathe away the meaning of what she would 
say. “All my husbands go to Grand Pierre!” 

“Come on!” Hardy said to Vidot. “Let's | settle this later. We 
can’t stand here palaverin’. We got to move.” 

“We'll settle this now.” Vidot leaned against a wagon wheel and 
waited, his face set in sadness and determination. 

“Pm the captain o’ this wagon train, Suzanne. Yo're in my 
charge. P've made a bargain to marry you to Vidot.” 

“What you do, if I not marry him? Go to Grand Pierre?” She said 
it with a look of seriousness. 

“Pm not jokin’. This is a matter of life n’ death.” 

Suzanne lifted her gaze to the dust stream going into the sky in 
the west. It seemed to have moved northward. It was moving 
toward death for somebody, but it was hard to believe that a word 
from her could change that. She was small against the world 
around her. She might as well speak, if it would do any. good. To 
ane “M’sieu is a great fighter, Capitaine. You make the wise 

argain.” 

Hardy turned to Vidot. “That orta settle it.” 

Vidot raised his shoulders and eyebrows dubiously. It was too 
easy. There should have been violence with words at least. It left 
him sour, uncomfortable, as if he had made a play bargain for 
rainbows. 

“Now maybe IF can speak something else, Capitaine? I have think 
of something,” Suzanne said. 

“Talk fast, gal.” 

She twisted her body in the saddle and pointed northward, to a 
small knoll about two miles ahead that pushed its red nose out of 
the sloping plain. “Maybe behind there you could hide the wagons. 
Maybe you could take the horses from the wagons and leave there 
an’ we drive all the horse—remuda an’ everything—way up north, 
The Shoshonis see the herd an’ they go after. They do not bother 
the people with wagons.” She watched Hardy’s face hopefully. 

Hardy’s eyes questioned Vidot. Vidot wiped moisture from his 
forehead with his hand and rubbed his beard. “Is ammunition 
Shoshonis want more than horses,” he said finally, glad to be on 
a subject that could be reasoned. “They will follow horses, take 
them away from you. Then they will come back for ammunition.” 

“Then you shoot. With no horse to worry about same time.” 

“Good,” Hardy snapped. “Then we have a nice long walk to 
Oregon, pullin’ the wagons ourselves, I reckon?” 
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Suzanne ignored Hardy, spoke to Vidot. “What about the Black- 
feet?” . 

“What about the Blackfeet?” 

Her eyes were half closed thinking of it. “They want Shoshoni 
hair, no? Maybe when Shoshoni go after horses, Blackfeets go after 
Shoshoni.” 

Vidot considered that with respect. Then, with doubt again, “You 
have good dreams, m’mselle. But everything that is dreamed is 
not true. Maybe you should go find Blackfeet an’ tell them the way 
you have made the plan, eh?” 

It was Loretto’s turn to speak. “You dream better, Grizzly? You 
think if wagons keep going they outrun the ShoshonisP Me, I think 
if we do not do this Suzanne’s way, the Shoshonis get wagons, 
ammunition, horses, white man’s hair. You like that better?” 

Vidot thought he would like better to go with Suzanne and the 
horses and when they got far enough north, strike off for Grand 
Pierre. He said, “I am not the Capitaine. I do not decide.” 

Hardy knocked his pipe against his palm and shoved it into his 
pocket, “Let’s git these wagons movin’. We kin do our thinkin’ 
while we roll.” 

Hardy got up on the seat and took the lines. Elva said, “What 
was all the rumpus?” 

“Aw, the big Frenchman had some kind o’ fit.” He cracked his 
whip over the team. “Git up!” 

“He’s crazy anyway. All them trappers is crazy.” 

“I ain’t sure but what we're all crazy. We never shoulda left 
home, Elva.” 

“It seems like a funny time to decide that.” She waited a little, 
then asked, “What did Suzanne come tearin’ back so excited about? 
She have a fit, too?” , 

“Saw a dust back yunder, Thinks it’s Shoshonis.” 

She turned and looked off to the west and after 'a long time she 
said, “Don’t look like much dust. I can’t see anything.”, 

“Tt’s a long: ways off.” 

“How ,do they know it’s Shoshonis then?” Her voice was thin 
as tight thread. 

“list a guess.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Could be Injuns.” 

“Vidot told you back there the Injuns’d be singin’ over their 
dead fer three or four days. What’s the good of ’im if he don’t 
know what ’e’s talking about? What you payin’ *im money fer?” 

“Damned if I. knowl” 

“Sometimes I wonder if that Suzanne an’ the trappers ain’t in 
cahoots with the Injuns to git us trapped.” 

“Don’t be childish, Elva. You forgot already how they fought 
at the pass, an’ agin at the fort?” 
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“The trapper was drunk at the fort most o the time. An’ where 
was Suzanne? Sittin’ in a tree.” 

Hardy disregarded that. He was taking a good look at the 
red knoll ahead. It kept getting bigger. It might be a good place 
to hide the wagons. 

“You still gonna try. to outrun the Injuns, Frank?” 

“If that’s Shoshonis out thare it’s no use tryin’ to outrun ‘em. 
I got another idea.” He lifted his whip and pointed to the knoll, 
reddening in the late sun. “See that little hill? We're gonna put 
the agar behind that, an’ send the hosses on, outa the Injuss’ 
reach,” 

“Looks to me like it orta be us to go on outa the Injuns’ reach.” 

“The Injuns ‘Il see the hosses—or the dust, and foller the hosses, 
lf we can’t outrun ’em, we got to outwit ’em.” 

“I wisht we was out of this wicked country!” Elva wailed. 

“We can’t whimper ourselves out of it.” 

She looked down at her baby. It had gone to sleep. She put the 
muslin cover over its face lightly to keep off the flies. She looked 
up again, to see Suzanne riding back from the horse herd on the 
gallop, her hair fying wildly. 

Suzanne whirled alongside, seemed not to see Elva’s hostile glare, 
“How you want us to go, Capitaine?” - 

“Put yer herd west o° the hill. ThatTl keep the wagons covered 
while we pull in back o” the hill, savvy?” 

“Yes, Capitaine.” She sped away. 

“You bin talkin’ all this over with herl” Elva said. 

“Had to give her the plan. Any crime "bout that?” 

“Looks to me like thar oughta be enough men——” 

“Looks to you like! If you want to live, woman, you better stop 
hatin’ that gal. She knows what she’s doin’.” 

“Good thing somebody does.” : 

“pat never rest, do ye, Elva? Ridin’ your hates night an’ day, 

gallop. 

“Guess you think F orta be full of love for everybody—specially 
the men—like that Suzanne?” 

“Might be interestin’.” 

Hardy watched the herders and Suzanne crowd the remuda into 
a fast trot, bringing them a quarter mile to the left of the knoll, 
Then he looked almost directly into the sun where it burned above 
the western divide. By shading his eyes he could see the trans- 
parent film of dust still rising from the trough of the vast bowl 
that drifted down from the wagons to the center of the plain for 
a long distance, then swelled again toward the dim horizon. The 
dust seemed to have edged closer and kept even with the wagons 
in the movement north, Whatever herd of varmints was making 
it aust they were not trying to hide. They were pretty sure of 

emselves, 
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He guided his team toward the knoll, pulling the train after him. 
When they came close to it he stopped, got out of the wagon, and 
ee along the line, “Foller in back o’ that hill to make a camp 
circle 

Jake Burley, three wagons back, shouted, “Why don’t we keep 
movin’, Frank? We still got an hour’s daylight.” His words sounded 
as if they came through a fine sieve. On down the line was the 
sound of an infant crying. 

“There’s a good place to make a stand, Jake. Behind that red 


hump. 

Jake swiveled his head, “What we makin’ a stand against, Frank?” 

“Anything that comes along.” Hardy got up in the wagon and 
started his team. 

“No water around here,” Jake shouted, but Hardy pretended not 
to hear him. He brought his outfit over the rough ground that sloped 
up to the hill, brought them onto the hump, back of it, and turned 
them with the train bouncing noisily behind and forming a circle 
on the uneven terrain. 

“Unhitch yore teams an’ turn *em leose to the herders!” Hardy 
shouted. 

Women and children got out of the wagons and came toward 
Hardy, with pale, silent, questioning faces. Some of the men left 
their teams unharnessed and came with them. 

Mark Dawson spoke for the others. “I thought we were going to 
make a beeline out of the Shoshoni country, Frank.” 

Hardy ignored them until he had his left horse stripped. He 
hung the collar over the hames on the jockey-box hook, and without 
looking around, said to Mark, “Better git yer team off the wagon, 
Dawson. We're sendin’ all the hosses on with the remuda.” 

Dawson glanced around at the grave faces with their tired, 
agonized questioning. They needed some kind of assurance. “I think 
you oughta tell us what’s up, Hardy. We can’t go into something 
with our eyes shut.” 

Hardy’s small eyes, smarting from the burn of the sun on the 
grass all day and his own weariness and sudden anger, burst out, 
“Christ, man—if ye’d had yer eyes open ye'd seen the dust follerin’ 
us the last two or three hours, over west.” 

“IT saw the dust, Captain,” Mark said calmly. “It isn’t following 
as. It’s a long way west of us—maybe five miles or more.” 

“Headin’ fer the gap in them hills where our road turns west, 
eight or ten miles ahead. They'd have us, there.” 

“We'll have to go through there sooner or later, won’t we? 
Wouldn't it be better to make it at night?” 

“With our hosses tuckered? With the remuda open to stampede?” 
Hardy unbuckled the braces, bellyband, and hame strap as he 
spoke and pulled the harness back over the horse, hung the harness 
on the brake lever. 
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“Seems to me were only delaying—” 

“Listen, Mark——” Hardy stepped over the wagon tongue and 
faced Mark. “Do you want me to boss this outfit, or would you like 
to take over?” 

“I'm only asking for the facts, Hardy. A good many lives depend 
on your judgment.” 

“It ain’t my judgment alone, Mark”—Hardy yielded slightly to 
Mark’s unruffled attitude—“It’s Vidot’s an-——” He was about to 
say Suzanne’s, but he held it back. He did not want to stand and 
admit taking advice from a woman. “Loretto, Both o them trappers 
think I’m doin’ right.” 

“I'm not saying you're doing wrong, Hardy. Maybe you've 
figured out the best thing to do. No doubt you have.” Mark went 
through the crowd back to his team and took their harness off. 
The women and children went slowly back to their wagons, or 
gathered in small groups within the circle to talk or to stare, mostly 
at the grass-woven wilderness around them. Jeddy and others 
clambered to the top of the knoll and watched the dust which by 
now had moved north beyond the path of the sun. 

Elva still sat holding the baby, as if afraid to yield it up to its 
bed behind the seat. Her pale eyes followed every move of the 
small, veined hands of her husband as they unbuckled the harnesses 
and hung them up and brought out the tie ropes and knotted them 
to the necks of the horses. Without once lifting his head to look 
at her from under the brim of his hat, he brought the saddle and 
riding bridle from the back of the wagon and put them on the bay 
mare. Then he pulled himself up into the saddle. 

“Whare ya goin’, Frank?” 

Still without looking at her, he said, “I'm goin’ to put the team 
in with the remuda an’ help get the hosses started up the line.” 

“You ain’t gonna leave us here alone?” 

“What you mean, alone?” He rode off, leading the gray horse. 
Elva sat looking after him, even when he had gone out of sight 
beyond the wagons, beyond the hill. ; 


Delia helped Merlin take his team from the wagon, and as they 
stood watching the horses being driven away by Vidot and the 
herder who had stayed behind, she said, “It’s like watching the last 
boat leave you on a small island, surrounded by sharks.” 

“I don’t feel like ’'m bein’ left alone. I don’t feel that way at all.” 

“I meant—well, without the horses we're kind of stranded.” 

“People ain't stranded when they got each other.” 

“You're right, Merlin.” She put her hand lightly on his arm. “I'm 
not afraid anymore. Pm not even lonely—with you around.” 

“You mean that?” He had courage to look down at her hand on 
his arm, 
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“fer a long time you seemed very young. You've grown up, all 
of a sudden, You're a man. A very brave man, Merlin,” 

“You'll laugh when I say I was scared of you. I must be a braver 
man now, I can talk to you natural like.” 

She laughed. “Was I that forbidding?” 

“No. It was something about you that held a man off. Me, 
anyways.” 

“You were just too interested in Suzanne to give me any mind.” 

“Shore I was interested in Suzanne,” he said, forthrightly. “Who 
wasn't?” 

“You weren't afraid of her.” 

“1 knew I could never have her. So I figured there was no harm 
in trying. She was like something a man sees in the clouds.” 

. Delia hung momentarily between a poetic appreciation and hurt. 
“T still don’t quite know why you were afraid of me.” 

“IT don’t either. I don’t know--why [Fm not scared of you now.” 

The Indian women had gathered in the center of the wagon 
circle with their flocks of frightened, silent children. The pioneer 
women were rummaging in the wagons for food to fix for the eve- 
ning meal, while their husbands stood in groups, talking quietly, 
or simply staring, with their hands in their pockets. Several were 
seated on the wagon tongues, cleaning their guns. 

“Let's go up on top of the knoll,” Delia said. Then she thought of 
Merlin’s wound. “If you think you can make it.” 

“Exercise'll do me good. I been sittin’ too long.” 

He tried not to limp as they climbed the short, steep slope to 
the surmmit of the hillock. She held his arm and tried to help him 
along, but he shunned her efforts and she gave it up. 

They stood without speaking for a long time, their eyes searching 
the wide grassland. The sun had fallen into-a streamer of wind 
cloud flung up from the low mountains, simmering blue on the 
horizon, and its pale light coated the plain with a deathlike powdery 
yellow that seemed to have a substance of its own. 

“I don’t see any dust now,” Delia said. “Before, there was a dust: 
I heard them say it was Shoshonis.” 

“It was somebody’s guess. I don’t think anybody knew for sure.” 

“What if they’ve seen the wagons pull up behind here? They 
could have stopped to have a council or something.” 

“They could be something somebody imagined. There’s a lot of 
things that make a dust. Buffalo. Wild horses. Antelope, maybe, 
Some little bunch of stray Injuns,” 

“You don’t want to talk about Indians, do you? I'm that way, too. 
After what happened at the pass and at the fort——” 

“I don’t want to talk about anything but us. You an’ me.” He 
put his arm around her waist and. she leaned her head against his 
shoulder. Both acted as if they entered a new and frightening 
experience. 
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“Why couldn’t we have had the courage a long time ago?” she 
said. “What if this should be the end of everything?” 

He looked down at her eyes, amber-brown and full of sunlight. 
He bent over and kissed her lips with boyish brevity and tenderness. 
“You're talkin’ outa turn, Miss Delia. We got a heap o’ life ahead 
of us.” 

She pressed her head against his shoulder as if it were a shelter- 
ing wall. “Fm not afraid—actually. It isn’t what you'd call fear. 
Not like the fear of Indians. It’s something else. Something I saw 
in the face of Elva Hardy when Frank rode away and left her.” 

“T won't never leave you, Delia.” 

“{ don’t believe you will—not that way. When people love each 
other there’s something that keeps them together, even when they're 
far apart from each other. But when he left her—well, he didn’t 
leave her anything of himself. ['ve never seen a face that looked 
so alone as hers.” 

“Can’t we just think about us?” 

“Us it is.” She lifted her face and his kiss was an assertion of 
strength. 

The horses were stiff-legged and hungry. Those that. had been 
taken off the wagons at the “nooning” were no easier to drive than 
the others. The herders shouted curses, lashed the draggers with 
their whips, but by sundown the herd was still in sight of the 
wagons and the red knoll. 

Suzanne had Blue in a fast trot from one side of the herd to 
the other to keep them from scattering. And as she rode she 
watched the western plain. The sunlight sifting through the yellow 
cloud illuminated no trace of dust cloud, no moving thing but the 
backs of a scattering wolf pack trotting parallel with the herd, 
warily out of rifle range. 

When the sun had gone down Loretto put his horse in the path 
of Blue. Suzanne stopped. “What do you think?” she asked, with a 
smnile for the lean, weary look of his face. 

“I think I go with the wolves an’ look for something to eat.” 

She untied a bag of pemmican from her belt and held it out to 
him. He thanked her, took a handful, and threw it into his open 
mouth, handed the bag to her. She tied it to her belt again. “You 
do not eat?” he said. 

She shook her head, “What do you think happen to the Shoshonis?” 

“Maybe back singing the dead, like we thought first time.” 

“What made the dust thenP” 

“What JI do not see I do not know, sefiorita. It is hard enough to 
guess the things I see.” 

“Maybe they see the wagons. Wait to go up to them in the 
dark, eh?” 

“One guess good as two, maybe.” 

“You think we better drift the herd back to the wagons?” 
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He raised his shoulders. That was easier than to think. 

She looked to Vidot, who rode slumped in his saddle, having 
given up crowding the herd. She had a moment of sadness and 
guilt, watching him. A wise and terrible man of two worlds, reduced 
to exhaustion and futility, And difficult as it was for her to believe, 
much of it was due to her. A child, in innocence, presses fingers 


to a trigger, there is an explosion, a wound, a sense of guilt, yet a 
disbelief that such power could have come from itself. She rode to 


him. He stared at her grimly. ; 

“There is po more Shoshonis’ dust. I am afraid, m’sieu.” 

“Make fire, send smoke signals, tell them to make dust. Tell them 
without dust you are afraid.” 

She ignored the sarcasm. “What you think happen? You think 
they saw the wagons stop, so they have stop?” 

“You have all the guesses.” 

“You think they will go up to fight the wagons?” 

“Not till they rub the medicine pouch, see which way the magic 
feather turns in the breeze.” 

“Is bad if they go after the wagons now.” 

“Is worse if they come after the horses.” 

“Why, m’sieu?” 

“Because then I have to fight.” He said it without humor. 

Vidot without humor was Vidot without strength. It was a 
small death. She could almost have given herself to him to hear his 
roar of cynical happiness again. And why notP Where was Alan? 
Vidot was at least willing to fight for her. It seemed poor justice 
that she should not reward him with some little love. She said, 
“It was the bargain. Are you already sorry for the promise to 
Hardy?” 

There was a flicker of interest in his eyes, life seemed to enter 
his frame. After all, the bargain was less than two hours old. Did 
he expect fulfilment on the instant? He evaluated her boldly and 
drew in a long breath. “What is this you say? You accept the 
bargain?” 

“Have I said I would not?” 

“You are as difficult to guess as the Shoshonis.” 

“More important we guess the Shoshonis now, w’sieu.” 

“Is possible.” 

“Then we turn the herd back to the wagons?” 

“Why not? That way is grass——” 

She- pulled her horse away from the steady hold of Vidot’s eyes. 
Already she regretted her kindness. She galloped around the horses, 
signaling the side herders to help turn them. 

The high prairie smoldered away and vanished, leaving only a 
blue satin sky needled here and there by early stars and hung with 
a sharp crescent of a moon at a dizzy angle. The dizziness took 
hold of Suzanne. The horse was a shadow under her, and together 
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they were @ lone cormorant flying lost in the night, making its way 
by instinet toward an unknown rendezvous, Toward hunters, toward 
death? A living thing should not be bound to other living things. 
It should be as impersonal as the stars and mindful only of itself. 
Like the mountain men. That was freedom, the only freedom. It 
was slavery to have friends, to love, to be needed. She had seen it 
in the gloom of Vidot’s face, his slumped yielding to weariness, his 
need of her. 

Alan was the only one with courage to throw off the rope, to 
refuse the slavery she offered him, He had taken himself beyond 
her. He was like the stars. He would go in his own path. He 
-was free, He might be the only one to escape. She should have gone 
with him, stayed part of him, Let all the others drive on to their 
kind of death. 

Through the slow thumping of the herd’s hoofs on the dry grass 
came the howl of the wolves, hungry, frustrated at the turning back 
of the herd. Everything alive wants to follow a direct line toward 
the satisfaction of its hungers, and a reversal of the course sharpens. 
hunger with anger. Wolves follow horses and humans, knowing that 
sooner or later there will be blood and flesh and refuse of some 
kind. It would be delayed. They howled their peeve. 

The herd was coming near to where the knoll should be, and the 
wagons, she thought. 

“Suzanne—sefiorital” Hoofs clumped near her, sought her out in 
the faint light of the moon blade. Loretto whispered, “I have come 
from behind. I was bringing up a lazy work horse. I heard other 
hoofs—over west.” His arm pointed over the vaguely silvered backs 
of the herd, moving with heads down to snatch grass as they 
stumbled along. “They were moving with hoofs covered with buffalo 
hide to make little sound.” 

“Coming this way?” The chill of fear pinched her face, clenched 
on her body. 

“I could not tell sefiorita. The sound got bigger. Maybe they go 
for the wagons.” 

“Head off the herd! Help the herders to keep them quiet. TIE go 
warn the people.” 

. “Drop in the dark. Go for the mountains. This is no place to live, 


uzannel” 

“You tell Shoshonis that!” : 

She dug the point of her bow into Blue’s rump and he skittered 
away as if the earth were being pulled out from under him. Out 
of sight and sound of the herd she slowed him to a gentle stop and 
listened. There was a ruffle westward, hoofs confiding in the dry 
sod like clothes fluttering on a line. She sniffed the air. The breeze 
was from the north, and no way to tell anything. She set Blue off 
again, going by the stars, with Orion over her right shoulder. 
She brought Blue to a slow stop again. The throb had gone out 
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of the air. The only sound was of her breath and that ofthe horse, 
and presently, cback in the distance where she had left the herd, 
the long howl of a wolf. She could have believed that the beat of 
running hoofs had been something in her mind. But a fine gauze 
lifted out of the darkness and floated across the moon. Somewhere, 
not far away, they had stopped. They were straining the dark air 
through their pores. Already they had caught sound or scent of her, 

She dropped quietly from the horse, held the tie rope while she 
slipped the bridle off his head so that he could crop the grass with- 
out grinding his teeth on the bit. She stood close enough that if he 
should raise his head she might clamp her fingers on his nostrils be- 
fore he could whinny. , 

_ Her heartbeat measured ‘a long stillness, Finally, the pinching 
off of the grass and the chonking of the horse was too much. She 
put the bit in his mouth and pulled the strap over his ears and 
held his head up, Not for an instant did she take her eyes from the 
grass that spread into the gray obscurity under the sinking moon, 
while her ears winnowed the stillness for whispers. When it came, 
it was not so much sound as a movement of air that goes with a 
ing creeping. Then it appeared, a crouched blur, a glint of moon- 
light on the curve of a bow of polished bone. Blue put his head 
up and snorted and at the same moment Suzanne was in the 
saddle, As the horse started forward the figure sprang up. An arrow 
whipped through the space where she had been. 

She bent her body tight over Blue’s shoulders and pulled the 
reins to the left, away from the direction of the knoll, Another 
arrow skimmed close over her head, grazed the horse’s ears. A 
high-pitched coyote wail of frustration and warning followed. 
Almost with it came the sound of hoofs digging to a sudden start 
and rising quickly to a muttered torrent. Lightning from back of 
the eastern hills threw horsemen into spiritlike visibilty. They 
seemed to hang in the air. 

“Kainah—Blackfeetl” i 

The word Kainah seared through her mind like an artow on 
fire. The Kainah were the bloods, the implacable enemies of every- 
thing but other Blackfeet. They were knives and bullets and spears 
and wolf's teeth and grizzly claws and bull horns, lightning, dark- 
ness, skillful violence, cruelty, hate, fury—“the blackened shapes of 
the damned crawled out of some secret fissure in hell,” her father 
had once described them. 

She pressed heels into Blue’s ribs and hissed her terror into 
his ear. He raced away. “Oh, Mon Dieu! Mon Pérel Mon Alan! 
Sainte Mariel” She hurled the sacred words sharply on the air, as 
if they could draw the thick blood of the Blackfeet. The torrent of 
hoofs rushed like the swoop of a thousand bullet hawks, and 
widened to surround her, 
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About sundown Alan got off his horse and walked, to loosen 
up the leg. Better no leg than a stiff one for the rest of his days. 
To find smoother walking he kept away from the wheel tracks and 
the lumpy sod where the remuda had: strung after. And outside 
the path of the train Whitehawk could reach down and snatch a 
mouthful of grass without slowing him much, When dusk began to 
setile he could see nothing of the wagons ahead—no dusts any- 
where, only a small red hump sticking out of the upper slope of 
the bread prairie that sank away easily to the wide lower bottoms of 
the Muddy. The dust that had moved slowly up the bottomland 
had disappeared altogether. Whatever war party or scouts made 
that dust had probably stopped in a thicket somewhere to rest their 
horses and talk things over. 

The light in the west drained out of the wind clouds. He stopped, 
pulled the pemmican pouch from his tunic pocket, shook out a 
handful of the precious food, and chewed it slowly as he walked 
on. Even if he should catch up with the train, they would probably 
have no food to spare, and they wouldn't be taking any time to 
hunt. They might change horses and travel all night. That would 
be the wise thing to do,. But he hoped they would slow down 
enough to let him catch up. A warm herb bath for the knee would 
loosen it. Walking seemed to stiffen it. He got up in the saddle 
again, groaning an oath at the pain. 

He squirmed his foot into the stirrup, gave Whitehawk his head 
and, as the horse moved off, he jerked his eyes around to the east. 

In the pasty light that spread out of the wind clouds a number of 
horsed figures trailed each other moving in a northwesterly direction 
like ants pushing themselves through warm bear grease. A few 
hundred yards south of them another group came out of a swale 
and into full view. Further south another twenty or more. He did 
not bother to count them. The prairie was crawling with them. 

They could see him, of course, but they were not excited. They 
seemed to be taking their time, spread out, not fixing for trouble— 
right away. They could have it in their dog brains. to surround him, 
but easy-like, when they got to it. It would be part of something 
else. They dawdled, but their poner direction would bring them 
to intercept the wagon trace. About daybreak tomorow they would 
get in shape for an attack. 

Whitehawk threw up his head and whinnied loudly. That might 
mean he smelled friends—Shoshoni horses. But it did not have to 
mean that Shoshonis were riding them. 

He loosened the reins and crowded Whitehawk into a trot. Might 
as well keep his lead, but no use to hurry. The dark would soon 
give him cover. 

Before the light went out he saw that the horsemen had bunched 
up. Likely a council to decide what to do about him. He gave 
Whitehawk more head to go into a rolling gallop. Might as well 
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try to get to the wagons and dig in with them hefore anything 
happened. Maybe that was what the Indians figured he would do, 
and maybe they would change their plans—or try to stop him. 

He clenched his teeth in a kind of grin and made strength out 
of the pain that came with the rolling motion of the horse. Ahead 
was a chance to show Suzanne how a mountain man could fight. 
If he lost, that would take care of the future. If he came out of it 
winner, they could make their own plans. It was like food, to 
think of it. He had the same kind of confidence the Indians back 
there probably had with their bellies full of hump meat and 
boudins. 


As long as he was in grass and could see ahead he stayed near 
the wagon trace, but when the light was out of the west and there 
was only the sharp-pointed moon he left the trace and went by 
sense of direction, On these higher levels there were patches of 
sage and match brush—enough to give cover to man stretched out 
on the ground—and he went wide around them. Then the clouds 
moved out from the east hills and cut off the light from the sky, 
all but the moon hanging ready to prick into the dark horizon. 

The stillness was as deep as it gets. As if every living thing had 
moved out of the prairie, or stayed set in nests or holes while the 
man-things prowled boring into the night with eyes and ears. 
Once a rabbit leaped from a bush under Whitehawk’s feet and 
thumped away, throwing the horse off balance for a moment. A 
sage sparrow peeped nervously as it fluttered into the darkness, 
That was all, 

The clouds were thickening. There was a flash of summer 
lightning, which painted the brush and grass vivid white all around 
for a good instant, then it was darker than before. A cold drop 
of rain fell on his hand. It could rain hard. The clouds seemed 
heavy enough, and getting blacker in the west. A sudden gust of 
wind blew down from the east. That was not a good sign. A heavy 
rain could mix things up, keep the Indians apart. “Lord, don’t 
make things worse!” he said, in his mind, and that was as near as 
he had come to praying for a long time. 

After a few minutes’ fast trotting he stopped the horse to listen. 
There was no more wind, The air was still as a creeping panther. 

The braves may have decided to curl in the grass and catch up 
on sleep. He rode on another space in the rolling gallop in spite 
of his knee. He stopped. This time he waited longer. He heard 
nothing more than the creak of the saddle as Whitehawk breathed 
fast under him, then the crunch of the bit as the horse took a 
bite of grass. The hungry wail of his own innards seemed like a 
noise to shake the plains. Otherwise there was no more sound 
than light. He pulled Whitehawk’s head up to start on again. 
Instead of going forward the horse snorted and leaned back. An 
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arrow ripped so close under Alan’s right ear that the skin of his 
neck felt scorched. : 

He put Whitehawk into a waltz, zigzagging, then leaned down, 
with heels clamped tight against the horse’s ribs, and they poured 
into the dark. There was a chance that many bowmen were after 
him afoot. He raced on a good thousand paces before he stop ed 
to listen. He waited only long enough to hear what he wanted to 
hear—hoofs tamping the grass down fast. Then he lit out, keeping 
the strip of sky and stars on his left. 

As if the sudden stir on the earth had jarred the clouds, a few 
more drops of rain spilled on his hands and face, Back of the far 
hills the earth vomited light and the black horizon leaped with it 
and the dirty sky was rumpled with dark masses and tattered bear 
hides of rain. 

Alan began to tremble, The old battle heat was_ up and it 
steamed through his veins. He turned his head, opened his mouth 
wide, and threw a high-pitched mountain man “Yes-owl” at the 
invisibles he knew must be following him. 

As if he had pitched his brain into the bushes to lighten his 
load, he brought his gun around, pointed behind him, and pulled 
the trigger. The flash showed him nothing, but the sound blew 
him up inside. He wanted to fight. He wanted to throw his fists at 
something. He wanted to see something back there he could hit. 
Keeping in rhythm with the swift and easy motion of the horse, he 
poured powder into the gun barrel, rammed a wad down, drop 
in a ball, rammed a wad after it. This time he had his brain back. 
He did not shoot, but put the gun under his arm to shield the 
powder from the rain. 

After a mile or more at full gallop, he reined the horse in, while 
he twisted his body around painfully, to wait for lightning to show 
him his enemies. The strip of light had gone out in the west, but 
the clouds had broken apart in the upper sky to let a few stars 
through. In a moment lightning put the stars out, the domes of 
the clouds whitened, the sky opened to sparkling infinity, the 
grass and sage spread away in linen brightness. And something 
else he was not sure he had seen, yet when the darkness closed over 
the earth again there were figurines of naked Indians etched on his 


eyes. 

A low rumble of thunder came from the hills in the east, from 
a storm back over the rim. of the world somewhere. Now another 
rumbling came from ahead and it was not thunder. He tried to 
see by the light of the Big Dipper and other stars that glinted 
through the large opening in the clouds. The rumble was getting 
louder, nearer by the instant, and drops of sweat joined the rain- 
drops that streaked down his face. 

Finally light bloomed up out of the white cloud towers, spread 
under the dark masses, and poured an instant’s brilliance along the 
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earth. In that instant there was a glimpse of a red camisa and 
blue skirt, a white face with hair fying wildly around it. Suzanne 
burst like a bright feathered ceremonial arrow out of a billowing 
ceremonial smoke, Behind her, not far, naked brown horsemen were 
caught by the light, leaning over their stretched mounts, then wiped 
out in the swoop of darkness. 

“Alan! Alan!” She had seen him. 

He headed Whitehawk obliquely toward her, shouting as he 
went, “This way! Turn west! Switch them off!” 

Against the rumble, it was like shouting into a gale, like riding 
into a gale. There was no way to go but with the invisible torrent. 
Whitehawk pivoted and went along. The horse could have outrun 
the horde, but now Alan could only ‘let him drift, try to dart 
around and keep out of the way of the scattered hoofbeats in the 
whipping rain. He leaned forward, almost clawing the solid dark- - 
ness for a sight of her, or some revealing sound. But a sudden 
flood of light showed him nothing but Blackfeet on all sides, hold- 
ing their bright, wet guns and peering ahead. Blackfeet! Bloods, 
with new guns! The realization hit him like a slug of galena. New 
guns—and holding them out in the rain like toys—there was a faint 
impression, something went through his mind like an illumination 
beyond the horizon. 

He leaned to one side and brought Whitehawk shaking out of 
that food of poison, veered off to one side and moved around and 
along with them, waiting for another flash to bring a glimpse of 
Suzanne.. , 

“Suzanne! Suzanne!” It was as loud as he could shout, and: he 
brought Whitehawk around to dodge any gunshot that might 
follow his voice, but the hoofbeats went on, and nothing happened. 
Could they shoot? Did they want to shoot? “Maybe it is a surprise 
party.” He pressed Whitehawk around in a final desperate effort 
to needle through and find Suzanne. The rain came down in inter- 
mittent sheets now, and the next lightning flash slapped the prairie’s 
ears with thunder and gave a dancing glimpse of shadow horse- 
men wavering along through curtains of silver. Still no flicker of 
the red camisa. 

“Suzanne!” It was hardly out of his mouth when Whitehawk 
swerved so sharply under him that he almost left the saddle, then 
he heard the swish of a gun butt aimed at his head, so close that 
he almost felt it. His anger trigger-quick, he brought his own 
gun up and it spat fire and he heard the clap of lead on bone, a 
quick grunt, a whine of pain, a body clumping on the wet grass. 

“Now you're done,” he told himself. No use to try to load and 
fire in the rain, Almost answering his thought came a flash of 
orange gunfire, and a quick report up ahead. He dodged down, but 
the lead came nowhere near. A moment later shots hit the dark- 
ness in a sudden scattered volley and the next lightning flash 
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showed Blackfeet breaking away. Riderless horses bucked, skidded. 
Warriors came together in knots of close combat, like a war of 
ants. 

All around were battle shouts now, wolf howls, shricked from 
spear-pierced stomachs, a few gunshots, the grunts and growls of 
men going at each other with knives. The rain stopped to a drizzle, 
but nervous tuggings of lighting showed Alan that he was on 
the edge of the fight, into which the racing Blackfeet had plunged 
with the glee of trained killers. Blackfeet did not object to rain 
or darkness, if they could mix blood with it. Their thunder god 
worked better for them at night. 

But not this night. As Alan pulled Whitehawk out of the swarm 
of fighters he could see the Blackfeet were taking a beating. They 
had come armed only with their new guns and belt knives. Their 
guns were useless with wet powder chambers. The Shoshonis and 
Bannocks, with bows, and spears, and some guns, fought by ear, 
for they were afoot, and could trace the motion of the Blackfeet 
horses without light. Hearing hoofs, they shot an arrow or hurled 
a spear by instinct. 

Lightning showed one Shoshoni pulling a Blackfoot from_his 
horse by the moccasin and another Blackfoot unhorsed, with a 
kmife raised over the Shoshoni’s back, Other flashes showed milling 
horses, men grappling each other’s blood-slippery bodies as they 
rolled in the wet grass.. For the fighters who had counted no 
coups the darkness was a breath-held groping. The light jarred 
arms, legs, bodies into slashing, slicing, digging violence. 

Alan brought Whitehawk out of the pulsing howl of it, the 
screams of wounded horses and dying men, the groans. “Let the 
sonsabitches tear each other up!” Brown maggots writhing in their 
own slime 

“Suzanne!” It was like throwing her name into obscenities to 
put it on the foul air with the howls and snarls of murderers. He 
circled the battle slowly, letting Whitehawk stretch the reins. Now 
and then he whistled the lonely call of the brush lark. Then he 
listened for a meadowlark call. But all he could hear was the 
diminishing thunder of the storm as it spread and weakened, and 
the scattered shouts, yelps, and moans of the last wounded taking 
their death coup. 

Each instant of visibility showed the battle widening, more horse- 
men vanishing into the rain, One jiggling flash brought Alan’s head 
around to the rear just in time to see a horseman with a bow loping 
after him less than fifty paces away. Alan jerked Whitehawk around, 
facing upwind, just as an arrow cut across the horse’s rump. White- 
hawk sprang forward and Alan gave him the bit. Thunder covered 
the sound of hoofs for a few seconds, but the next flash brought 
this warrior boring out of the darkness hard on his tail. 

Whitehawk was a tired horse. Maybe he could outrun this one, 
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Maybe in this pitch blackness and with all the noise a trick would 
be better. Alan pulled him in, yanked him back on his hind legs, 
spun him around facing the other direction and drove him. The 
two horses brushed by one another within inches, headed in 
opposite directions. Alan kept his head turned back and when 
another flash came he saw the warrior still faced the other way, 
disappearing fast. 

Alan kept going at a good trot, as near in one direction as he 
could tell with the strip of western sky blotted out and only an 
occasional illumination showing a jagged horizon that looked like 
west, 

The rain pinched off to an occasional drop. With wet buckskin 
pressing every inch of his body, he shivered, now that his blood 
began to cool. The only warm -place on him was his knee, and 
that was burning hot. 

For a long time he jogged along, after the yells and hoofbeats 
faded out. 

He began to hear a sound ahead like the wind, but steadier, 
The Muddy, swelled by streams from the running prairie. “Maybe 
come morning I can get me a duck—or a catfish——” He found a 
stretch of high ground, stopped, unsaddled, staked Whitehawk. 
Then he laid the apishamore on the grass, stripped off his soggy 
packalins, hung them on the willows, and rolled up in his damp 

et. : 


When he woke the sun was on his face, the blanket was steaming, 
meadowlarks filled the air with clear bubbles of song. He threw 
the blanket aside, pulled himself up, the sore leg ramrod stiff, and 
stood with his weight on his good leg, and let the sun sink into 
his aching muscles. He ran his fingers through his long hair, push- 
he: it out of his face, so he could see if he had the world to 

self, 

The prairie went shining wet and sprinkled with yellow and 
blue flowers in a wide sweep away from the Muddy’s fringe of 
willows, rising gradually toward the shadow hills far under the 
sun, and nothing moved anywhere. Even Whitehawk stood at the 
end of his sagging rope with head lowered, dozing. That battle 
could have been nothing but a lively nightmare, and Suzanne some- 
pune he had imagined out of it—a bit of cloth picked up by the 
win 


The gentle air drifts were laced with the perfume of flowers and 
the sweet warmth of it had a clean, baby smell that was mostly a 
thinking and hungering for Suzanne, somewhere out there on the 
bright brocade of the world. 

To get way from it he looked after another hunger. The creek 
had stopped roaring, but it was still alive with new water, whishing 
and chuckling along through the willows. And upstream some 
geese were having themselves a talkative morning splash behind a 
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screen of rushes and willows. Either the air drift was away from 
them, or they were too happy about the night’s rain to worry over 
the naked presence of a man. He shoved his leg out before him 


and sat down by his gun, wiped the moisture out of the chamber, 


pushed the wipe stick down the barrel to freshen the ream, pulled 
the stick out, and blew into the barrel for good measure. Then 
he put a load in and stood up, took a careful look around the 
whole prairie for sight of anything like Indians that might be in- 
terested in the noise of a gun. 

It was an easy shot. The gander was standing alone on the bank, 
blabbing its bill through its feathers so happily it was almost a 
shame to see it leveled out in the grass waiting to be picked up by 
a white-limbed trapper while its relatives flew cackling away over 
the willows. 

By the time he had the feathers off the bird the bark was dry 
enough on the dead willow to give him tinder for a fire. 

He dressed the fat goose, then spitted it on a long willow limb 
stretched over the fire, hung on cross sticks pushed into the ground, 
The small willow twigs burned down fast. That knd of fire would 
not give a proper doing to the bird. A fat goose deserved better. 
He remembered seeing a dead birch near the bank where he had 
picked up the goose, a birch with limbs as big as a man’s arm. 
They would make good coals. He took a careful look around the 
plain and along the fringe of low growth that followed the stream. 
The only visible life was the bird wings flickering in and out of 
the leaves; the only sounds were the varied calls and warblings, 
and the slosh and ripple of the flood-riled stream. He went to 
the birch and started breaking the limbs away from the decayed 
root. It was hard work for stiff muscles weakened with hunger. 
When he had an armful and started back he looked over his load 
at the smoke rising from the fire. Something was wrong there. 
Something was missing. He ought to be able to see Whitehawk 
through the light screen of willows. Maybe the horse had pulled 
up his stake, That guess maybe was not as strong as the premo- 
nition that went with it. He dropped the wood, leaped through 
the willows in time to see Whitehawk a good half mile away 
south, measuring off the prairie at a swift gallop, a naked brown 
rider a-straddle., Alan raced as fast as his stiff knee would let him 
to grab his rifle. The Hawkins was as gone as the horse. Only his 
saddle and his possibles were left, and_a_forlorn-looking bird 
hanging in the smoke, and some strangled obscenities burning in 
his own throat. 


Molly and Mark sat on their bedroll and listened to the rain 
beat on the canvas in a steady rush, interrupted now and then by a 
flap of the cover in the wind like the snap of a whip, and the 
louder crack of thunder. 
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“You ought to try to sleep. It'll only take a minute to straighten 
out the bed, Mark.” 

“No. I wouldn't sleep. But you go ahead, make it out for your- 
self. I can move down and sit on the grain sacks.” 

“Youre not worried, are you? I know that’s a foolish thing to 
ask, But I mean—we’ve come through, so far, We'll get on. It’s in- 
tended. I feel that, Mark.” 

“So do L. I'm not worried. I guess I feel a little guilty. I should 
be out with the herders, helping keep the horses together.” 

“It's easy to get lost on a night like this.” 

“You're not worried about Suzanne!” 

“She'll be all right. She’s resourceful. She knows all the tricks 
of nature and how to deal with them. I just hate to think of her 
eut there being drenched.” Molly leaned. against him to find 
strength. “Mark——” But there was nothing she could say. 

The lightning’s vibrating illuminations turned their world from 
a dark, invisible reality of fluid terror to the intermittent fantasy 
of themselves sitting pale, numbed with uncertainties, on the small 
heap of goods that was all that remained of their past. The wagon 
was like a luminous amber shell blown into a strange dark garden. 
For a time the lightning only increased her dread, but as it went 
on and changed nothing around them she felt energy and will 
returning. The straight, strong outlines of Mark’s face against the 
translucence of the wagon cover seemed changeless and durable 
as a sculpture. ; 

There had been small noises mixed with the slap of thunder and 
the roar of the rain, noises like the cracking of limbs in the wind. 
For a time they seemed as if part of the storm. But as the jolting 
blobs of sound dampened, diminished, and ended entirely she 
wondered, “Mark, that wouldn’t have been guns?” 

“Could have been.” 

“Who'd be fighting?’ The thought of fighting struck her like 
a cold gust breaking through a steady pressure of wind that 
seemed never to end. 

“Shoshonis, Bannocks, Blackfeet.” 

“AgainP” After that horror at the fort how could any man 
ever again think of fighting? 

“This is a new bunch. Vidot said a new bunch of Blackfeet 
came in from the north a little after dusk. The dumb flute player 
~Helig, is it?—told him.” Mark wanted to get everything in the 
open, now that Molly knew part of it, and be through talking 
about it. 

His slow words fed poison into her—paralyzing every part of 
her. She seemed incapable of feeling, and could have been some- 
one else speaking when she said, “They came to attack us? That’s 
our herders fighting them?” 
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“No. 1 don’t think so. Our herd is east of here. The fighting’s 
west and south.” 

The rain stopped suddenly. There was only an occasional drop 
on the canvas and a trickle from the cover to the wagon box to 
the ground. Otherwise stillness with an undertone of distant thunder 
and some murmuring of sleepless women in the wagons. 

They heard one of the guards speak a challenge and receive a 
short answer. Hoofbeats squished through the wet grass and into 
the mud around the wagons. The horse stopped close by. 

“Dawson?” It was Vidot’s voice, quiet. 

“Yes. We're awake.” 

“There is no Hardy. I report to you.” 

“What do you say?” Mark and Molly did not breathe. The 
moment was filled with possibilities. 

“The battle is over. With the Blackfeet, at least. The Shoshonis 
and Bannocks have scattered, the Blackfeet have picked up their 
wounded and started north. I have watched from a distance in the 
lightning.” Molly could imagine how the lips of the big French- 
man must curl in satisfaction over the drama of his announcement. 

“What about Suzanne?” ok 

Vidot breathed in, then slowly out and they could hear his 
shivering and the creak of his wet deerskins, “Hah!” The sound 
Gnished the breath like the angry snap of a whip. “That girl! 
Who knows?” As if her disappearance were a personal affront, as 
if she had lost herself to avoid him. 

“You'd better get into some dry clothes,” Mark said. 

Molly said, “I'll go to Amy's wagon and he can come in here 
with you and get into a dry a 

“You are generous——” They heard the hoofs sloshing away and 
soon nothing but the slow plop from the canvas to pools under 
the wagon. 

They listened to the dripping and the distant roll of thunder and 
watched the faint illuminations that appeared over the eastern 
hills through the opening in the canvas. “Pll go now,” Mark said. 
“There are a few stars. | can see enough to saddle up a horse and. 
go look for her.” He got up on his knees. She took hold of his 
arm with both hands. 

“No! Mark, you can’t!” 

“We've got to do something.” 

“Something sensible.” She held on to his arm. “You couldn't 
do a thing out there in the dark——” 

“I could call to her, help her to find the way back to camp.” 

“Mark, you sweet fooll You’d have every Blackfoot and Sho- 
shoni within ten miles headed for this camp.” 

“T can’t just sit, Molly.” 

“Why not? Sitting, you're alive. I don’t have to go raving mad 
worrying about where you are. You don’t have to go beating your 
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chest and galloping off into the night to be a hero to me, my 
husband. Simply stay near enough that I can hear you breathe.” 


Mark gathered the men together before sunrise, and they went 
to get horses to ride out and see what had happened in the night. 

Before they got horses saddled, Vidot and Jules appeared coming 
around the slope of the knoll, the rising sun full in their red faces. 
They came up to the group and sat shamefaced, like boys who 
have broken into secret closets. 

“What have you found?” Mark asked. 

“Dead Blackfeet. Nothing looks so good dead as Blackfeet,” 
Vidot said. 

“No dead -Shoshonis, Bannocks?” . 

“They carry their dead away. It is not so far toe their villages,” 
Jules said. - . 

“Not so many dead Shoshonis and Bannocks as Blackfeet, I 
think,” Vidot suggested. “The Blackfeet had new guns bought in 
Pierre’s Hole, Helig found out.” 

“With new guns they should have had the advantage—” Mark 
started to say. 

“In the dark the spear is better than the gun,” fules said, 

“Also,” Vidot said wearily, “a gun is no good when the powder 


is wet. 

Mark nodded. “What do you think we should do now, Vidot?” 
While Vidot hesitated, Jules answered for him, “Leave this place— 
queek. Blackfeet gone. Bannock-Shoshonis got plenty singin’ to do 
nex’ few days——” 

“You told us that before. They didn’t stop to sing before.” 

“This time they git lotsa new gun from the Blackfeet bodies, 
plenty scalp, they not in such beeg hurry this time.” 

That brought a silence, till Mark asked, “What do you think’s 
happened to Frank Hardy?” 

“No use to worry about Captain Hardy, m’sieu,” Vidot said, with 
a sad, satisfied glance at Jules. “Show them.” 

Jules lifted his hand that had been concealed behind his horse; 
it clutched a bloody swatch of brown-graying hair. “This come off 
Blackfeet belt. Shoshonis do not get this one.” 

Mark's ruddy cheeks turned dull and his eyes snapped darkly 
with something more profound than disgust. “Take that and bury 
it!’ He looked at Jules as if he had surprised him eating human 

lesh, 
The other men stared after Jules in silence as the trapper rode 
away from the wagons, using the scalp to whip his lazy horse. 

Mark turned to Vidot. “How do you think it happened?” 

Vidot’s eyes glimmered with cynical wisdom. “The capitaine 
thought he would be better off alone than with us. Thought he 
might make it to Pierre’s Hole an’ throw in with Mackenzie. Instead, 
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somewhere along the trace he met Blackfeet last night with 
Mackenzie guns.” 

The men looked at their feet, at the horizons, at the wagons, at 
anything but each other. Leaderless, restless, fastened to a point 
surrounded by dangerous uncertainties. 

Mark was the only immovable one among them, and they seemed 
to shuffle around him. He said to Vidot, “What do you say we 
eught to do?” 

“Be on your way to the Coast. Get out of this basin and over 
into Pend dOreille country before the Blackfeet get through count- 
ing coups and wailing over the brothers they had to leave on 
Shoshoni ground.” 

“What about Conmarrowap and his bunch?” 

“We guessed them wrong once. Is foolish to try again. This 
much I say, these brownskin will be proud of the victory over 
the Blackfeet and happy like boys with the new guns they capture 
from the Blackfeet. They will itch to use these guns. They will 
let the women sing over the dead while they go out an’ try to 
find something to shoot. Maybe wagons.” 

Mark looked over the faces, all turned from Vidot to him. 

“I say git the hosses hitched to them wagons an’ start makin’ 
tracks,” Bill Foley said. 

“Same here.” 

“We ain't cuttin’ no com up on this hill.” 
“We better have us a wagon captain fore we push our noses 
any farther.” 

“1 move we nominate Mark Dawson the new wagon captain.” 

“J thank you for the honor, Bill,” Mark said, “but I don’t think 
Ive had enough experience.” 

“you've had as much as any of us greenhorns, Mark. I move 
we make it Mark an’ make it unanimous. All in favor raise yore——” 
Hands started to up, but Mark interrupted. 

“Before you vote, men, let me tell you that my wagon isn’t 
moving away from this basin till Suzanne is found. 

“Same here, Mark.” 

“Aw, now, listen here.” 

“That gal came with us of her own accord. We didn’t invite ’er. 
We ain't responsible fer what happens to her.” 

“She’s one of us,” Mark insisted, “she’s as much one of us as 
our own wives—— 

“EP What's that ye say, Mark?” 

Mark ignored the insinuation in the voice. “I'd no more leave 
here without her than I'd go without my own daughter.” 

“We don’t know whether she’s dead or the Injuns carried ‘er 
off. An’ we don’t know what Injuns done it if they did.” 

“We could spend all summer lookin’ fer the gal, Mark.” 

“Not with the Shoshonis an’ Blackfeet breathin’ hot on the back 
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ae our necks every time we turned around. We'll last about three 
ays. 


ys 

“What happens if the Injuns carried ’er off, Mark? You reckon 
we orta foller the Injuns an’ fight it out with ’em, maybe most of 
us git killed an’ leave our wives an’ young’uns to be butchered?” 

“I don’t know what to say, what to tell you to do. But I know 
that as long as there’s a chance of saving that girl’s life I’m not 
going on.” 

“You're right, Mark.” Amy, who. had been standing outside the 
circle, spoke strong tones over the shoulders of most of the men. 
“Anybody that’d run off an’ leave her to the wolves don’t deserve 
to live, Far as I'm concerned, Mark, you're wagon captain.” 

you, Amy. I wish——” 

Jules called out from the top of the knoll, “We have visitors.” 
They watched a horse labor to carry its rider along the sinew of 
the plain that 'ran up to the knoll. There was something strange 
about its slowness. 

“Two visitors,” Vidot said. “The horse carries two men.” 

“Can you tell who they are? They're not Indians, at any rate.” 

They waited as the horse came nearer, 

“I_ would guess from the hair of the one back of the saddle 
that he is Helig Trawn. The other, if I am able to read the set of 
the shoulders and the shape of the hat, is Alan Craig,” 


Her one glimpse of Alan was like a glimpse through a door into 
sunlight. But swiftly the. door was closed as the streams of horse- 
men hurled forward into the thicket of spears and arrows of the 
Shoshonis, She gave up trying to guide the blue. He reared and 
plunged about to dodge the milling shadows, snorted and whinnied 
in terror at the screams, the wallowing bodies of horses-and men, 
and the smell of blood. 

color of Suzanne’s clothes was her protection. The frequent 
lightning flashes set her in vivid relief against the black shining 
bodies of fighters, and restrained several spears and arrows that had 
been aimed at her in the dark. No warrior of either side wanted a 
woman's scalp, for to count coups against a woman—a strange, 
evidently mad, woman at that—could bring a fighter no glory. 

Finally she found herself on the outer fringes of the battle and 
she began to call Alan’s name. Her voice brought a horseless 
fighter racing toward her from the scattered groups of struggling 
horses and men. The next illumination, he was so close that she 
could see the white teeth, the black, glee-filled eyes of Conmar- 
rowap and a spear ready, Before she could bring the blue around 
out of his path she felt the thud of the spear in Blue’s body. The 
horse leaped and seemed to hang in the air for a dizzying instant, 
then struck the earth in a lump, pitching her into wet darkness that 
smashed at her coldly, crushing out her breath, filling her mouth 
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with grass, strangling, stunning her while she clutched at the grass 
for a solid hold on whirling emptiness. She tried to breathe, to get 
up, but arms as hard as wet buckskin seized her around the middle, 
hurled her down. Quick hands found her wrists and bound them 
with thongs. 

When strength and awareness came back fully she was being 
carried like a rolled blanket over naked shoulders. Feet squished 
over the grass in a gait as smooth as that of a panther. 

“Animall Imbécile!? The French did not set him afire, so she 
tried Comanche. His laugh was partly grunts of satisfaction. He 
ran on, with now and then a grunt of glee, as if he had captured a 
new kind of scalp, an elk-thonged bow, a piece of bright shell, or 
some other trophy to take home. 

The sound of guns and yelling had faded away. The rain had 
almost stopped. The air was dripping still except for the trickle of 
small flood streams through the grass and the peep of misery from 
a few drenched birds alarmed by the passing feet. For her there 
was only the sound of feet saying over and over, “Alan—dead— 
Alan—dead.” It was a dark world of death and she did not care 
what happened now. 

Conmarrowap lifted his head and let out three short ow! hoots, 
and presently he was answered by one long and eerie hoot from not 
far away. There were ruffled snorts and a few hoofs shicap ing the 
wet sod. Soon Conmarrowap was telling a herder in a language 
like Comanche to bring his spare horse. While he waited, breath- 
ing hard, he held her neck and legs in a tight grip over his shoul- 
ders. Finally, when the sound of hoofs came, he let her down. 

Conmarrowap told the herder to take her wrists while he pulled 
himself wp on the horse. He said to the herder, “Lift the girl up 
behind me, then tie her ankles under the horse’s belly. I have to 
be careful with her. Her head swarms with magic, She is evil.” 

Now the youth waited for the next light to show him the face 
of this evil one. Then he took hold of her waist. He liked the feel 
of it. His hands began to move downward. She brought her arms 
up and streaked her fingernails fiercely down over his face. 

“Ack! She is a puma!” the youth said, trying not to let pain into 
his voice. He lifted Suzanne astride the horse, and with angry 
fingers tied her ankles with a round leather rope. He brought 
the connecting rope so tight under the horse’s belly that she 
seemed to be pulling apart. She wailed with pain. 

“Tt is too tight,” Conmarrowap said. “Make it looser. Take the 
moccasins off. Give them to me.” 

“I would drag her behind the horse,” the herder said. “I would 
not trust her.” 

“You do not know how to handle women. You are young.” 

“Trade her to me then. I need one for practice. You have three 
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women already. You do not need this puma. I will give you my 
spotted-rump horse for her.” 

“You keep that spotted-rump horse. This girl is no good for 
you. She is only good to be a slave, to help the women with the 
work. Her blood is pale. She would not make good warrior sons 
for you.” 

“Why do you want her, then, my uncle?” 

Conmarrowap made a short growling noise in his throat. “Some- 
body stole my good white horse. Maybe I can trade this woman 
for my horse.” 

“My spotted-rump horse is a good horse.” 

“You keep that spotted-rump horse.” Conmarrowap rode a long 
time before the sky began to show stars, and it was not long after 
that when the stars began to wash away in the blue that spread up 
out of the east. The thongs on Suzanne’s ankles dug deep into the 
skin, and the strain on her legs from being held tight down around 
the belly of the horse sent aches through her body. She stood it 
silently for a long time. It was a way to make up to Alan for not 
having died with him. ~ 

She had learned in the Comanche villages that a fighter who takes 
pleasure from listening to the moans and groans of an enemy will 
become irritated at the sound of discontent from his woman. So 
his woman to make him happy keeps still and smiles. It is coward- 
ice. Suzanne had no reason to fear Conmarrowap, only she knew 
that he was tired, that he had few scalps on his belt and had 
probably not counted many coups. She moaned and cried very 
loud. For a while he did not seem to hear. Finally he threw his 
leg over the horse’s mane and dropped to the grass. He picked 
with his fingers at the knot on her ankles for a long time, until he 
got the thongs untied and hung them to his belt. He pulled him- 
self up in front of her again, and rode on. 

“You make tricks, I cut you up,” he said, with an impatient 
gesture. 
oh you will have nothing to trade for white horses,” she 
said. 

He made no sound or motion to show that he understood or 
cared what she said. He rode with his head erect, although the 
hair was still matted from the rain, and she noticed how wide 
was the back of the skull behind the ears, and flat up from the 
neck, almost coming to a point at the top. “Brutel” she thought. 
“This thinks it is a man!” There was contrast to the well-rounded 
head of Alan. There were other contrasts. In the strength of Alan 
was gentleness. He would fight to live, not to kill. If there was 
cruelty in him it was only against another cruelty. His eyes had 
no killer gleam, the kind of light that was trapped in itself. His 
were seeing, understanding eyes with an intense brightmess that 
illumined what. they saw, and were fierce only in anger. “Oh, I 
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think of him as if he were dead! I must not think that way. I must 
ink that he is mean, that he is a coward, then I know that he 
is alive.” 

The sun came up, warm on her back. She began to believe that 
Alan must not be dead. The sky was too bright. There was the 
singing of brush larks and meadowlarks everywhere. And now the 
sounds from the trees along the Muddy ahead began to sprinkle 
through the nearer songs. The breeze dried her hair and blew it 
on her cheeks. 

The feather on top of Conmarrowap’s head came alive and 
wavered a little. The sweat smell of him was carried away, and 
the smell of scalps dangling at his side. 

Sunrise trickled through the willows and small cottonwoods that 
crowded the bend: of the Big Muddy and mottled with white and 
gold the tepees on the other side where the Shoshoni village thrust 
smoke-tipped cones above the fresh green of the trees. Conmar- 
rowap straightened, lifted his head in proud pose of the warrior 
returning with his battle plunder. He put his horse into a swift 
gallop, splashed through the muddy stream, and came out, horse, 
rider, captive, glistening with droplets, to enter the village in solitary 
silence, attended only by curious children. 

Suzanne had seen warriors enter their village after a battle 
yelling boasts, chanting thanks to the war gods, with scalps of 
the enemy streaming aloft on their spears, while the women and 
children and old men shouted praises to the heroes. She had seen 
the glow on the cheeks and in the eyes of a young wife watching 
her warrior husband come home with his first enemy scalp. She 
wondered what Conmarrowap’s people thought of this triumph, 
Conmarrowap rode to the front of his tepee, dismounted, pulled 
her off the horse, and shoved her ahead of him through the fap 
opening. 

The translucent buffalo hide of the tepee caught the morning 
sunlight in its delicate pattern of veins and its painting in e 
colors of the spearing of a bear. The light, the color, the patterns 
were a part of the inner pattern of the tepee, its bearskin and otter 
furs, its fire ashes in the floor center, even the woman who sat 
beading in a ceremonial tunic. Her face framed in black braids was 
at first 2 soft blur to Suzanne, but her eyes were large and shining. 

The eyes were startled, but they narrowed quickly to see every- 
thing, of face, shape, color of skin, eyes, clothing, of the girl her 
warrior husband had brought home. She stood up. 

“We killed many Blackfeet,” Conmarrowap said. “They will not 
come into Shoshoni lands again.” The announcement was brief. 
He would have oratory for the people of the village when he rode 
with the other fighters in triumph. : 

The woman’s eyes glistened, then a taut question, “How many 
of ours killed?” 
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“Not many. It was dark. I could not count. We will know when 
the others come.” He turned to leave. 

Quickly the woman said, “What will I do with this girl? Dress 
her for the purifying way?” . 

“Tie her up. Whip her a little. Watch her, for she is full of 
tricks and magic. There is no time for the purifying way until we 
are through fighting.” 

“But you killed many Blackfeet. You said they would not come 
a 3 ‘ain——" 4 

“The Blackfeet are not the only enemies in our country.” 

“Where do you go now?” 

“To Bright Eyes’ lodge. I must pray away evil before we go 
into battle again. My medicine is bad.” He seemed not to be 
speaking to anyone but himself. His eyes were half closed. “Yester- 
day was bad. First I see a blackbird with a red head—as if it had 
been scalped. That was the first bad sign. Then I see a coyote 
with one blind eye and that is another bad sign. In the liver of 
one of the buffalo we killed I saw the shape of a crow. That is not 
a good sign.” 

“It was a sign you had meat to eat,” his wife said. 

Conmarrowap ignored her. “At night there was a forked light- 
ning. That was another bad sign.” : 
~ “Forked lightning,” his wife said, “is the snake tongue. It is 
very powerful for heroes im battle.” : 

“For warriors whose sign yesterday was the snake it was good. 
They counted many coups, they took many scalps. My sign was 
the blackbird. But I led them into battle. It was because of me 
they killed many Blackfeet. But I have few scalps.” 

“A wife does not count the scalps in her husband’s belt when 
he comes home,” the woman said, Conmarrowap swung around 
suifly and vanished through the flap opening. 

The woman seemed relieved when Conmarrowap disappeared. 
She sat down and took up her sewing. 

“He said to tie me up,” Suzanne said, in Comanche. 

The woman looked puzzled for a moment, then smiled when 
Suzanne repeated the words slowly. 

“You are tied. It is enough. I run fast. I can catch you.” She 
pulled a slender knife from her belt and flicked it in the air. “No 
more eyes.” After this graphic operation on. imaginary eyes she 
slipped the knife back into its scabbard. “I am Shining Rain. What 
are you called?” 

“My Comanche name is Morning Sky, my Assiniboin name is 
Blue Eyes. My white father named me Suzanne.” 

Shining Rain tried the name on her tongue and teeth. “What 
does it mean?” 

Suzanne was about to shrug her shoulders, but she thought she 
saw just then a glimmer of sympathy in the expression of Shining 
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Rain. She said, “It means, ‘wounded bird’—the ‘bird that cannot 
ily.” 33 

Shining Rain’s glance went to the thongs on Suzanne's wrists. 
They had been tied when they were wet. Now they were shrinking, 
tightening. 

“If you were of the Assiniboin, why do you go with the Black- 
feet wolves?” 

“I am not with the Blackfeet. My father was white trapper. I 
was going with the white people to the ocean in the rolling travois. 
I was with the horse herd. I saw the Blackfeet. I was going to 
warn my people about the Blackfeet when your husband killed 
my horse. He brings me to his village for his wife. But he has 
wives. I have a husband.” 

The woman’s brown eyes watched Suzanne’s face intently for 
any slight expression that would say she was lying. When Suzanne 
had finished she said, “Conmarrowap brought you to us to be a 
slave. We will find work for you.” She came and bent over Suzanne 
and untied the thongs. 

If Shining Rain had work for Suzanne to do, she forgot it. This 
was a day not for work but for weeping and victory chants. A day 
to weep for twenty young braves killed and eight wounded. A 
day to celebrate a victory over the hated Blackfeet, who had be- 
come more vicious and predatory each year as the waves of settlers 
drove the Plains Indians more and more toward the mountains 
sade crowded the mountain Indians over the borders of traditional 
ands, 

Here was a victory. Sixty-seven Blackfeet scalps, more than 
fifty bright new guns taken, and twice either number of stories of 
individual daring to tell. Nobody could work. Everyone in the 
village was poised, waiting for the arrival of the warriors. 

Their triumphant yells reverberated through the leaves of the 
trees. The splash and roar of the hoofs as they tore across the 
creek was like the beat of the drums im the village. Women, 
children, youths, old men poured their cries into the tumult as 
the braves swooped round and round the village, their lances held 
high to show off the Blackfoot scalps, which fluttered with the 
feathers in the morning breeze. Seven times around and then hoarse 
and wild-eyed the braves threw themselves from their horses and 
went to thump the dust of the beaten earth in the center of the 
village in a dance of jubilation. 

The celebration went on all day without a pause. If a warrior 
showed signs of weariness and wanted to drop out, another would 
leap into the circle and take up the chant and the stomping in his 
place. And exultant chiefs went through the village in stately 
dignity singing of the exploits of themselves and their warriors. 

Through the hours of triumph, Conmarrowap spent much time in 
the tepee of Bright Eyes muttering prayers to Little Wind and 
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the Thunder Man; breathing incantations on the bear tooth, the 
shell bead, the turquoise stone, the snake rattle, the pulverized 
liver of an eagle, and other objects that were in his medicine 
pouch—each with its own magic protection and properties to give 
him ezenge bravery, and power over his enemies, the wagon 
eople. 

‘ When the children of Bright Eyes came to tell Conmarrowap 
that Big Foot had ridden into the village on the white horse Con- 
marrowap could not believe it. But when Big Foot came and tied 
the white horse before Bright Eyes’ lodge, Conmarrowap’s head 
became the house of brightness, filled with colored lights. His signs 
had changed from bad to good. He went among the widows and 
families of the men who had been killed, chanting eloquent verses 
in praise of the dead heroes and comfort for the grieving. He 
smote his body with ashes from cold fires to show his grief, and 
streaked it with charcoal and red mud in a way to persuade the 
spirits that the dead were worthy of the eternal best. 

Finally he went to the scene of the victory ceremgnials in the 
compound to join in the full-voiced recitations of great deeds and 
acts of daring in the battle with the Kainah. He took time when he 
rested to talk with the old men who sat in the shade of a small 
cottonwood at the edge of the clearing, He could tell them that 
now the signs were in the Bannock-Shoshoni favor and they should 
rid their land of every enemy. A scout had brought the informa- 
tion that the strangers with wagons were still camped a morn- 
ing’s ride to the northeast, that they still had their gums, and it 
might be a temptation to the surviving Kainah to come back and 
take the guns away from these, and try for vengeance on the allies, 
The wise old men were impressed. , 

As various headmen finished their tales of daring and gave way 
to the other warriors, Conmarrowap drew them aside and told them 
of the signs, and how an enemy was still in their land, and the 
spirits would not be pleased until this enemy was wiped out. The 
headmen, drunk with dancing and chanting, dizzy with triumph, 
responded warmly and with loud echoing shouts that threatened - 
death and mutilation to all enemies. 

Gradually, as the warriors ran out of exploits to tell—of spears 
thrown into Blackfoot bellies, of Blackfoot braves pulled and 
knocked from their horses, cut up with knives, of well-placed 
arrows in Blackfoot necks and ribs and skulls, of Blackfoot ap- 
pendages, scalps, guns, and plunder removed—the chants began to 
be long verses of defiance and threat of further violence to enemies. 
Toward sundown the ceremonial had been altered from one of 
grief and triumph to one of impending battle. Warriors withdrew 
one by one to the medicine lodges to renew the battle paint on 
their faces and bodies and read the signs in their medicine pouches, 
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and watch the motion of the feather on the medicine stick as it 
stood outside in the breeze, 

Conmarrowap' seemed to have forgotten his captive. In. the 
manly pursuits of ceremonial and preparations for battle, woman 
is something to be avoided, ignored. There is the vow of con- 
tinence, the need for chastity in mind and body. To think of 
Suzanne would have been bad for his signs, anyway. She had in- 
terfered with him last night, kept him from taking more Black- 
foot scalps. She was not good for his medicine. He stayed away 
from the lodge of Shining Rain—and Suzanne. 

Suzanne stayed ‘in the ledge with Shining Rain. Ordinarily, 
Suzanne knew, the wife of Conmarrowap, the chief, would have 
been with the other women, comforting’ the bereaved and _prais- 
ing the victorious warriors with shouts and songs. But Shinin 
Rain, while she talked cheerfully to Suzanne, was first of a 
Conmarrowap’s wife, and devoted to his comfort and happiness, in 
spite of her wry comments on his disposition. It was her duty to 

ard her husband’s captive. And Suzanne knew that she would 

o it. Shining Rain’s eyes might appear soft and kindly in repose, 
when she was surrounded by things she loved or did not fear, but 
they could be alert and sharp, too. As quick and cruel as the little 
Spanish knife she carried. It would not be easy to deceive her, nor 
to flatter her into blindness,- for she had not the one-minded 
arrogance and vanity of her husband. 

There was an instinctive understanding between the two women, 
and that made Shining Rain at once more sympathetic and more 
hostile toward Suzanne, She knew the brutality Suzanne would 
have to endure as a captive, and how she would long for her own 
people. At the same time she resented her as an enemy, one of a 
hostile race, one who might willingly have the Shoshonis murdered 
if she could find some way to betray them. She could see the 
native flint deep in the pained gentle eyes of Suzanne, also. She 
saw as well a quick brightness, an elusive, intuitive nature, shrewder 
and more experienced than her own, for all the difference in their 
ages. And underlying her impression was the suspicion every pure 
blood has for mixed blood—the suspicion of deceit, disloyalty, 
treachery—the belief that a breed takes on the worst traits of the 
parent stock and combines them with diabolic cleverness and 
irresponsible evil. 

Suzanne rested like a cat. Outwardly she seemed to accept cap- 
tivity with serene content. Inwardly she waited. She stored up 
energy and waited. 

There was no despair. Despair is for people who are unused to 
suffering and smal! defeats. She might have thought, “Alan is dead. 
I will not see him again. The wagons have gone and left me, 
There is nothing for me but to be a slave for the wives’ of Conmar- 
rowap, something for his amusement, something to trade for horses. 
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It is the proper destiny for an orphan breed, born of a wanderer’s 
woman. There is no place for me anywhere but on the fringe of life, 
in the tal margin between one way and another.” 

These thoughts did go through her mind, but they left no more 
awareness in her than the nabs of dark birds flickering in the 
sun. The years of fierce contest with life had made strong tissue of 
her mind. Emotions played on it tenderly, wildly, never to destroy 
but to strengthen the tissue. She had not seen Alan’s face in death. 
She had not seen the wagons go. 

She showed Shining Rain new beaded designs she had learned 
from the Comancheros and Arapahos. She told about the looms the 
Pueblo Indians used in weaving blankets, their methods of making 
pottery and baskets. She made it clear that she would teach 
Shining Rain things she had learned among other Indians, and that 
this would take many weeks, But she said nothing to Shining Rain 
about the ocean and the coast of Oregon, and about living in 
houses and sitting on chairs and eating with forks and spoons. 

The hours cut through the day like a dull knife, but sundown 
came, and Suzanne, tired of sitting, said to Shining Rain, “I would 
like to go and dance. My muscles are sewed together. I would like 
to be in that war dance.” 

Shining Rain smiled shrewdly. “It is only the men now. Later 
tonight there will come a part where the women join in the dance. 
The wives circle around their warriors in a prayer for victory. 
Maybe Conmarrowap will let you.go with us.” 

“I am not his wife. I am to be a slave.” 

Shining Rain laughed. “Well, it is hard to tell the difference.” 

“I would like to go to the creek and bathe. It would make me 
feel better,” Suzanne said, standing up. 

Shining Rain made a negative motion. “You will bathe when 
it is time for the blessing ceremony, when you are to be washed 
ts ties spirits of the enemy peoples. That will have to be after 

attle, 

Suzanne did not want to seem eager. She sat down and gazed 
out of the flap opening into the forest of tepees, now wrapped in 
dust and twilight, and the endless wind of voices and drums, 


Alan let himself off the horse and said to nobody in particular, 
“Where's Hardy?” : 
Vidot answered, “Hardy is gone to the land of petrified squaws.” 


“What happened?” 
“The wagon train was too slow for him. He went on ahead, met 


the Bloods.” Vidot circled his kerchief band with his finger sig- 
nificantly. 
“T need a horse, quick.” 
“What happened to the white? Conmarrowap call in the loan?” 
“Tll tell you my story by the campfire some winter evening, 
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Vidot. Now I need a horse. I may need some men with guts, too. 
If I read Helig’s motions right, Conmarrowap’s got Suzanne. The 
Shoshoni village is down the Muddy near the bend—three or four 
hours’ ride from here.” 

A female voice broke into the silence that followed. It was Elva, 
shaking from the news Molly had brought her about her husband. 
She screamed, “It was her idea. She killed Frank. He’d a been here 
now if he hadn’t follered her fool idea. Leave the savages have ’er!” 

The men looked away from the hysterical woman. Some glanced 
at Mark, some at Alan, some at the plain and the far line of the 
Muddy in the haze of distance. Mark lifted his head and called 
to Molly. When she approached the crowd of men, he said, “Go 
with Elva and help her with the children——” 

Molly put her arm around Elva’s shoulders. “Yor’e all agin 
me,” Elva screamed. “You wanted him killed. Some of you done 
it. Murderers!” 

“Come, Elva—” 

Alan, seeing the air of authority with which Mark spoke, said 
to him, “You know of a fast horse in the outfit that can be sparedP” 

Merlin spoke out, “You kin take mine, trapper-—” 

“What'll you ride?” 

“Tm drivin’ my wagon.” 

“Nobody will be driving a wagon until we get Suzanne back 
safe,” Mark said. 

“My advice is,” Alan said, “get these wagons on the trace now 
and keep them movin’ an’ don’t stop till you smell sea water. We'll 
bring Suzanne.” 

Mark was not easily persuaded. “It will take more than a few 
men. Conmarrowap will have more than a few men.” 

“We'll have to go in there at night, and numbers won't count. 
It'll be speed and nerve—” 

“From the way you got off that horse, Craig, I'd say you ought 
to get on a wagon seat and let somebody else go after Suzanne.” 

“The knee’s all right. I get busy and I forget the pain.” 

“You can’t forget the stiffness—if you have to move fast.” 

“Tll move fast. That’s my woman they got.” 

“Listen to him,” Vidot said. “The one who goes to Grand Pierre 
when it is time to fight Shoshonis! What happened last time at 
Bridger? Who fought for Suzanne then?” 

“Not the big trapper,” Bill said, “you. were drunk, Vidot.” 

“Not all the time. When the fighting was, I fought. Who fought at 
the pass?” 

Mark came in with, “We all owe plenty of gratitude to Mr. Vidot 
for his courage. From what they tell us, we owe considerable 
gratitude to Alan Craig for drawing the Shoshonis off us at the 
pass. Suzanne can’t be turned over to the one we think has done 
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the most for us. It seems to me that’s something for her to decide— 
the one she’s to accept.” 

“The way it looks to me,” Bill said, “Conmarrowap’s made the 
decision, so fur.” 

Alan gave Bill a pained glance. “That’s right. Let’s change that, 
then fight over who’s to have her,” 

Jeddy edged through the crowd and came up to Alan. “My 
maw ll be drivin’ our wagon. That leaves me free to go with you, 
sir. 

Alan grinned and took hold of the boy’s hair briskly. “All you 
need’s a few more years, lad.” 2 

“Yes,” Vidot mocked Alan, “first you must learn not to Jose the 
‘horse and the gun an’ maybe the woman. That is the first thing you 
learn if you want to learn to be a good fighter—and stay alive.” 

Alan’s eyes hardened for a moment and his knuckles showed 
white. “I'm still alive, Grizzly. I made a mistake. A mountain man 
ain’t allowed many mistakes, [Tl admit. But I’m alive, an’ Fl prove 
it if you crowd me to it.” 

“Save the proof,” Vidot said contemptuously, “You'll need it for 
Conmarrowap.” 

o goes then?” 

“Kin anybody goP” Hance said. 

“Anybody that feels he’s equal to "bout twenty brownskins—an”* 
don’t have a wagon team to drive.” 

Hance sighed audibly with relief. “Looks like I’m gonna owe 
my life to a team a hosses.” 

Alan spoke to Mark again. “Can I have Vidot, Loretto, Jules?” 

“It’s up to them. Jules and Vidot can speak for themselves. 
Leretto’s with the horses.” 

“You won't need em, For ten miles or more you got open coun- 
try. A clear trace. Make a dark camp tonight with plenty of open 
around you. We'll be with you by mornin’. You'll know our signal 
—one of three calls, meadowlark, flute, or this.” He gave the loncly 
call of the brush lark. Then he spoke briskly, with urgency, “Get on 
your way in the mornin’ as soon as you can see the back of your 
hand, and keep headin’ northwest, up the draw, through them hills. 
Don’t stop for anything. If a wagon breaks up, leave it. Don’t let 
anything slow you down till you come to Soda Springs. After that 
you can mosey, but keep moving.” 

“But what if you don’t show up before morning?” 

“We may be delayed.” Alan’s glance darted away again and his 
mind skirted some possibilities. “If you want to get these women 
and young’uns to the Coast—if you want ’em to stay alive don’t 
let anything slow you down.” 

“We don’t leave our friends—we'll wait for you, Alan.” 

“Look here, Dawson, you're wagon master now. You're father 
to all these people. Your judgment can keep ’em alive or get ’em 
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killed off. Now remember this—a friend is no good to you dead. 
We'll catch up with you or we'll be dead. Whichever it is, no use 
your waitin’, That’s as strong as I can say it.” ; 

“I was thinking of Suzanne. You yourself didn’t want to go to 
the Coast, at one time. Have you changed your mind about that?” 

“What I want doesn’t matter. Suzanne’s goin’ out o’ this god- 
damn blood-runnin’ country if I have to carry her to the Coast on 
my shoulders, You can put that down.” 


There were clouds to set the sky aflame as the sun sank, but 
Alan saw no storm in them. That was one thing in his favor. He 
did not want to have to go into a tepee after Suzanne. A clear night, 
after a battle, and everybody but the small children would be out 
around the fires, dancing or watching. There would be more elbow- 
room, more chance to work out surprise action. He tried to set his 
mind on a way to throw the Shoshonis off balance. But he had 
learned that every brush with Indians calls for new rules. They 
would have to play this one with a hand on the trigger and a heel 
to the horse. a 

Vidot’s thoughts were in a wry vein. He said, looking from face 
to face—Loretto, Alan, Jules, Helig—“Good joke! Somebody could 
look at us and laugh to shake the mountains.” 

“Tell me the joke,” Loretto said, “I need to laugh. I need to 
shake my belly. It is all twist in knots.” 

“The joke is five mountain men going against a village of maybe 
a hundred lodges.” 

“If you think we're too many, trapper, maybe we could spare 
you,” Alan said. 

Vidot seemed not to hear, “And why do we go put our hair in 
Shoshoni fingers? It is for a girl, It is for the breed daughter of a 
trapper. It is for a slave of the Comancheros. It is for one who 
could have been bought a week ago for a hundred silver dollar.” 

“That was a week ago.” Alan shifted in his saddle to relieve his 
knee and to let go his breath without showing the angry tightness 
in it. “A week can make a lot of changes——” 

“That is my meaning. A week ago we were together, four of us, 
coming out of the Winteys with a good winter’s catch. We were 
friends. We felt good, We could laugh, tell the joke. We were going 
to fee] better. We were going to sell our furs, buy whiskey, coffee, 
tobacco, bacon, powder and lead, and some beads for the Oglala or 
Nez Percé girls. What happens? Today we are without whiskey. 
We are friends no longer. We are on the way to get killed if pos- 
sible. We are enemies to Shoshonis, Blackfeet, Bannocks—half the 
tribes of the rmountains, Even if we come out alive tonight there 
is tomorrow. Something has happened in one week, I tell you. You 
know what happened?” 
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“Robideux or Mackenzie do not show up at Brown’s Hole, to buy 
the beaver,” Jules said, with an ironic smile. 

“No. Something else showed up at Brown’s Hole. Suzanne. That 
is the one who showed up, gentlemen. And for her we go to die.” 

“You've got yourself convinced, trapper. Me, I don’t intend to 
die,” Alan said, 

“You_have something to live for—if I do not take her away from 
you and go to raise potatoes by the ocean myself,” 

“Any man who can take her away from me is welcome, Grizzly.” 

“Conmarrowap took her.” 

“He’s giving her back tonight.” 

‘oO you or me?” 

“To the best man, if that’s your bargain.” 

“A fight with you is too easy. I should shoot myself in the knee 
with an arrow, or have Loretto tie my hands.” 

“Let me do the worryin’ about the knee.” 

The light went out of the clouds and the sky deepened. They 
could no longer see fresh tracks of the Shoshoni horses—easy to 
follow since the rain. 

Enough blue reflected from the sky to paint the lacework of 

lows and rushes along the creek a luminous purple out of the 
dark of the basin, and it was something to fasten their eyes on. 
And soon the air was kneaded by the faintly growing sound of 


S. 

“What is the plan?” Vidot muttered to Alan. “Better tell us while 
we can still talk without being heard.” 

“We'll make it up as we go. No use zigging if the arrow is going 
to zag. But this is the way I see it now. The three of you”—one 
never counted Helig—“get as close to the lodges as you can and try 
to locate Suzanne, or Conmarrowap’s lodge. fll go prowl through 
their horse herd an’ see if I can get Whitehawk back.” 

“Ai-eel” Vidot complained, “you go after horse, we go after 
Shoshonis.” 

“If I can get hold of Whitehawk—we'll need another horse for 
Suzanne—I'll stampede the herd. That'll take the brownskins’ at- 
tention an’ give us a chance to move in after Suzanne.” 

“Is no good,” Vidot said. “You stir up the horse, then every 
Sbeenedt in the basin prick up his ears. No chance for surprise 

en. 

“You got a better ideaP” 

“You leave the horse herd alone. We all go up to the edge of the 
village—if we do not get shot by their watchmen—then we wait for 
the chance an’ then we charge an’ take Suzanne. She can ride with 
Loretto or Helig. Or she can run, She do not need horse. She can 
outrun the horse anyway.” 

“Shoshonis can run too.” ' 

“Shoshonis do not love you, m’sieu Alan.” 
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Alan did not look to see the sour expression on Vidot'’s face in 
the dusk. He said, “We'll make each move as we come to it, guide 
with the knees. When we get close enough to the lodges I'll try the 
brush-lark whistle. If she hears it maybe she'll try to break away 
and we'll have to get in there and help her. If the brush-lark cali 
doesn’t bring her, Helig can try the flute. If that doesn’t bring her, 
she’s tied up, and we'll have to rush the lodges. Maybe shell give 
us an answer, so well know which lodge...” 

Loretto let out a sigh. “Hee-ho. Why did my father have to 
meet my mother?” 

“How do you know he did?” Vidot said. 

“It is a custom.” 

“They could have collided in a slough.” 

“You think if two people come together it is accident,” Loretto 
came back. “I understand, sure. With you it would have to be.” 

“T do not have trouble, small rodent. I get what I want. Is better 
than with you. You do not know what to want.” 

“If you want arrows in your mouths,” Alan warned, “just keep 
’em open.” . 

“Listen to our capitaine,” Vidot muttered, “he wants us to die 
with our mouths shut.” 

“That way,” Loretto said quietly, “the good St. Peter make a 
mistake, think you are somebody else an’ let you in the wrong 
place. Alan you should thank.” 

“Shut up, Loretto!” 

“Bueno.” 

For some distance they rode on silently, drawn into the spell of 
drums, unable to realize that each hoof step brought them nearer 
to probable death. When they were close enough to the village to 
see the light of the ceremonial fires reflected on the lodgepoles 
visible over the tops of the trees Alan stopped his horse. 

He dismounted, looked at the four shadows who sat against the 
stars. He pushed the reins into Helig’s fingers. 

“You will be for the wolves, with that knee. Is better I go,” he 
heard Loretto say, but he did net stop to answer. 

He put strength into bending the stiff leg as he walked, in spite 
of the pain. He might have fast running to do. He found an open 
space between willows where he could leap the creek without 
brushing leaves. The water had gone down and a smart leap brought 
him across. 

He followed the line of the narrow thicket, carefully setting his 
foot down each step he approached the first tepees. The drumbeats 
reverberated among the taut buffalo-hide lodges until the sound 
was not of one drum but of a hundred hoofs on packed earth, carry- 
ing the high-pitched voices along in the chant. Pale light fluttered 
among the tepees, tossed out of a fire in the center of the village, 
and licked back and forth from lodge to lodge. Fifty paces or more 
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from the lodge nearest him Alan had a quick impression of a 
shadow among willow leaves. He kept his eyes fastened on the 
shadow and at the same time held the entire scene in his vision, 
winnowing it for other suspicious shadows or motions. The leaves 
pecibled, wavered among their shadows, but nothing had motion 
in itselr, 

He went forward again, using the foliage for cover, but being 
careful to let no leaves brush him, nor twig snap or flip. Very 
slowly he followed the edge of the thicket toward a point where 
he would be able to see the fires and the ceremonial group un- 
obstructed by the lodges. 

A scrape of leaves behind him triggered his body into a side 
leap and he turned in time to see a hand with a knife in it slice 
the air where his back would have been. In almost the same 
motion with his own leap his knife came up under the ribs of a 
brown body and with a grunt of anger and fear he drove it deep. 
The Indian grabbed Alan’s hand with both of his in a death grip 
as he sank to his knees, Alan let go of his knife long enough to 
wrench his arm loose. Then he took his knife, wiped it on his 
breeches, and moved on, shaking like a man who has come out of 
a cold stream. 

He came far enough south that he could see the ceremonial com- 
pound, the figures circling slowly, rhythmically around the fire, the 
crowds sitting or standing in an outer circle. No red blouse nor blue 
skirt visible. Only beaded leather and feathers and brown sweat- 
gleaming bodies everywhere. He watched for a long time, shifting 
his head and body steadily around to scan the darkness behind as 
well as the lighted village. 

A lull came in the chanting and the noise. He sent the brush- 
lark call whistling its long solitary note. It had no more effect 
on the figures he could see than if it had been the call of an actual 
bird, dispossessed of its home by the newly arrived village. 

Several times he whistled, waited, but there was no visible effect 
anywhere. Finally, as the drums and the chants increased tempo and 
volume he went to the thicket, moved carefully through it, leaped 
the creek, and walked back in the direction of his companions, 
whistling the lark call once as he approached them. 

“We'll have to rush the tepees,” he whispered to the men stand- 
ing at their horses’ heads. ; 

# she may not be there,” Vidot answered. “Maybe we waste our 
ood,” 

“Helig’s never lied yet.” 

“You do not know which tepee she is in.” 

“Yll know Conmarrowap’s medicine stick in front. Hell have 
a horse or something around——” 

“Is a long shot,” Vidot grumbled. 
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“You want to stay here? I'll take Loretto and Jules an’ make the 


“Shutt!l They brush you off like gnats without me.” 

“Let's move, then. We'll stay together, go around the north 
side of the lodges first, have another look at the crowd. They're 
thick as ducks on the Popo Agie.” 


_ Suzanne’s eyes watched change in the mood of the people as 
the ritual went on, every shift of dancers and the hiatus between 
the ritual of the Shoshonis and that of their guests, the Bannocks. 
Somewhere in these breaks, these shifts of drummers and singers 
and dancers there should be a chance for her to become part of the 
confusion and disappear. And once she had disappeared, she could 
either hide in the willows and make her way upstream, or take 
the white horse from in front of Conmarrowap’s tepee and try 
to outrace any warriors who might go after her. 

Her first difficulty would be Shining Rain, who sat beside her, 
shoulder to shoulder. Shining Rain’s eyes were bright and full 
of the frenzied antics of the warriors, but Suzanne knew that she 
could flick the knife out of her belt with the speed of a snake’s 
tongue. 

There must be some weapon of surprise, but for a long time she 
could think of no way to startle the warriors into confusion. She 
might dance her own way around the small fire they had built 
apart from the larger one, a fire they had made to dry the powder 
they had shaken out of the Blackfoot guns onto a sheet of buckskin. 
But a dance such as she had learned with the Comancheros might 
only anger the Indians. There was no such thing as a solo dance 
in their war rituals—not a’ woman dance, surely. For a woman to 
dance alone and with strange motions might indicate that she was 
either loco or taken by evil spirits. They might tolerate her as a 
mindless one. They might kill her at once, to rid themselves of 
strange evil. 

When she heard the brush-lark call she knew she had to dance. 
She danced inside herself. It was a liberation. Yet she must get 
away from the village before Alan came in. There must be a way 
to get herself out of reach of the wife of Conmarrowap. 

She let her neck and body go rigid, her eyes staring straight 
ahead, then she began to move her hands, her arms in a waver- 
ing motion in rhythm with the beat of the drums. They were small, 
hardly perceptible motions at first, of the fingers, the wrists, the 
lower arms as if lifted and let fall on the shore throb of a quiet 
lake, the pulse of a young bird raising its wings tentatively. 

The wives stared at her, curious at first, then transfixed as she 
rose to her feet and began to move away. They could not move 
to touch her or restrain her, for the evil might seize them, also. 
So they watched, and many others began to watch. The frenzied 
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gyrations of the braves in the war dance were almost ignored. A 
surge of new energy seemed to go into the drumbeat. The tempo. 
quickened, Suzanne began to whirl and fling her arms in a wild, 
savage version of the Comanchero cunha. She was a painted leaf 
spinning in the wind. She was a knife leaping out of blood. She was 
a wild rose stirred by the morning air, She was a bright bird soaring 
in the storm. 

She swayed down in a gyration and picked a burning limb from 
the fire, whirled it around her head, throwing showers of sparks 
among the dazed spectators. A moment later, while some of them 
were screaming, she threw the torch into the heap of powder drying 
on a sheet of buckskin near the fire and suddenly she vanished in a 
great puff of blue-white- smoke. 

Even the warriors deep in the spell of their own ritual stopped 
dancing. Women and children fell back from the fires with cries 
and yells of warning. One or two warriors saw Suzanne vanishing in 
the darkness beyond the firelight and ran after her. Rifle shots bit 
out of the darkness and flattened them in the dust. Conmarrowap 
was one of the first to realize what had happened. He ran to his 
tepee, untied Whitehawk, leaped astride, bareback, and galloped out 
of the village headed north. Some warriors grabbed up their bows, 
others their empty guns, while others raced away to the horse 
pasture. The old, young, and the women hid themselves in their 
lodges or stared terrified into the darkness. 


“Alan—you are alive!” Had he held out his arms she would have 
rushed into them. He held out his hand for hers and turned and 
ran with her. She could hear others running on either side. 

“Who is it?” 

“Vidot, Loretto, Jules. Helig’s across the creek with the horses.” 

“Thanks to God!” She noticed that the leg did not bend fully. 
He put all his strength into running, but he lagged. Or perhaps it 
was that she wanted to fly. 

“Go on, Suzanne. Go with Loretto and Vidot. They’re faster. TTl 
catch up.” 

“Fooll” she pulled on his hand as she sped along. 

Hoofs came louder, nearer, as the voices and the village receded, 
“Shoshoni had horses tied?” he whispered. 

“Only one~--Conmarrowap,” she said. 

“Whitehawk?” 

Her silence was an answer. So were the hoofs, beating like a 
frightened heart and coming near before he could think. 

He pulled her into the thicket. Loretto and Videt blended with 
the leaves at the same time. 

As the silhouette of horse and rider swept near enough to black 
out stars Alan raised his gun, and for an instant Suzanne waited 
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on tiptoe for the explosion. But horse and rider went by and Alan 
lowered the gun. 

“Why?” she whispered, almost to herself. “It was Conmarrowap. 
You could have——” 

“And brought the whole pack on us. Let’s get to the horses first.” 

Vidot and Loretto had already leaped the stream, “Can you make 
it, Alan?” Loretto called in an undertone. 

Alan pushed Suzanne before him. “Leap,” he said. She cleared 
the stream. He made an effort to jump, but the leg was too stiff. 
He waded slowly, not to splash sound. On the other side he stood 
to listen for a moment. The hoofs of Whitehawk had gone on out 
_ of hearing range, or Conmarrowap had stopped and was listening. 
Quietly the four ran toward the horses. 

Mounted, with Suzanne behind his saddle, Alan said, “We 
better make for the knoll where the wagons were. We can stand 
off the whole Shoshoni nation there.” 

“We better make for the North Pass,” Vidot said. “Up there 
we do not have to stand off Shoshonis.” 

“This girl’s goin’ to Oregon,” Alan said briskly, in a way to 
avoid thought of what he was saying. “I’m goin’ to see that she 
gets there.” 

“You tell Conmarrowap,” Loretto said. They heard hoofs trot- 
ting on the other side of the creek, then splashes. “He’s got us 
spotted.” ; 

They put their horses into a gallop in an easterly direction by 
the North Star. 

Finally Alan pulled his horse in and held his breath to listen. 
The others stopped also. There was a small sound, like the flut- 
ter of wings, far behind. “Conmarrowap,” Loretto said. 

Alan pulled his leg over and dropped to the ground. “Get in the 
saddle,” he commanded Suzanne. “Ride for the knoll. Set the horse 
afire an’ don’t let *im breathe till you get there.” 

“Hold on,” Vidot cautioned. “Is better if I stay-——” 

“This is between me an’ Conmarrowap,” Alan said, ready to 
thrust his gun barrel into the belly of Vidot’s horse. “I've waited 
a long time for this chance, Wait up ahead for me if you want.” 

; Pa ee Suzanne whispered fiercely. “The wound! The 
eg 

“I don’t fight with the leg. Go on! Go in a beeline. Make plenty 
sound to draw him. Go on, Suzanne! Ill get this chief, Then every- 
body can live. Go on, all of you—lope]” He walked away from them, 
Hee in the direction of the hoof sounds, now coming distinct, gain- 
ing fast. i 

He stood still and waited, pushing back the hammer of his gun 
with a cold thumb. Then he heard horses behind him. Five shadows 
loomed against the sky. Three horsemen dismounted, handed tie 
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ropes to Suzanne and fanned out, spacing themselves ten paces or 
more apart, in a line with Alan. Vidot was nearest. 

“Why'd you let her come back here?” Alan said, through tight 
lips. He was angry, yet pleased and relieved. Maybe he meant as 
much to her as Oregon. 

“She cannot live if you are to die, so we come back to save her 
life.” The sarcasm was not entirely lost in Vidot’s muffled words. 

The hoofbeats were loud now, and near enough that a ghost 
horse kept appearing out of the darkness, te fade again. The four 
men stood waiting in silence, Finally Alan crouched, knelt on his 

‘ood leg. The others saw the motion and dropped down, sat on 
fair heels with their gun barrels resting easily across a knee. 

When the white horse did appear he had already caught the scent 
of the men. He snorted and swerved toward Jules, reared up at the 
instant Jules fired. The charge cracked through bone. Whitehawk 
leaped high in the air and came down in a lump, pawing and 


groaning. 

Alan, Vidot, Loretto were on their feet and walking before 
Whitehawk was still. They could see nothing but the white shape 
stretched out on the dark earth. They walked very slowly, stifily, 
their trigger fingers ready for the slightest motion. Gradually they 
swung wide and circled the horse. The air was so wound up they 
could hear the stars bristle, and the grass stems straightening up. 
after the hoofs. 

“Looks like you've killed yourself a horse, Jules,” Alan said, when 
he felt like breathing. 

“There was a rider. I swear this,” Jules said penitently. “I see 
one dark thing jump up an’ run.” 

“He'll keep runnin’ till he gets another horse and rounds up his 
Shoshonis,” Alan said dully. “We better head for shelter.” 

“For wagons?” Loretto asked. 

“Wagons, hell. Let’s go for the knoll—it’s nearer.” 

“Me, I want something farther.” 

“We'll pick a trait from there, come daylight.” 

There was enough light in the east to bring the tip of the knoll 
out of the plain when they came within a half mile of it. Then as 
- the sky opened and began to whiten they saw smoke rising thin to 
the upper air, where a high breeze spread it out and carried it away. 
The five horses slowed to a walk while six riders stared ahead with 
tired eyes, 

eta! time for campfire smoke to last,” Loretto said. “A day, 
anight.”  — 

“Maybe the wagons still there,” Jules said. 

“Oh, I hope!” There was more prayer than hope in Suzanne’s 
voice. 

“A bright day for them if they didn’t go on,” Alan said, not sure 
whether he would be more angry than pleased. 
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“Fools, idiots, imbeciles!” Vidot said sourly. “They did not do 
what Alan told them. Maybe wait to give us greeting, to find out 
more what Alan wants them to do.” 

“They'll give greeting to a couple hundred Shoshonis, come 
sunup,” Alan guessed, not taking the trouble to acknowledge Vidot's 
sarcasm. 

“Now I see the remuda!l” Loretto shouted, no longer keeping his 
voice down. 

Helig began a lively tune on the flute, and others watched with 
the morning sky in their eyes as the horse herd appeared high on 
the eastern slopes toward the knoll, being driven in, their backs 
and manes showing as curved lines of light above the dark smolder- 
ing green of the prairie. 


“Molly—they’ve found her!” Mark’s face was glowing, eager as a 
child’s as he came up to the wagon. 

Molly set the kettle in the nest of coals she had prepared by the 
fire, She moved slowly, carefully, as if to contradict the trembling 
of her hands. “God be praised! Is she all right?” 

“She must be. They’re too far off to tell yet.” He took her by 
the hand and they walked to the edge of the knoll where men and 
women and children had already gathered to watch the returners. 

Molly took Suzanne in her arms and then came a flood of tears. 
“It’s a miracle!” she sobbed, “Suzanne—did they harm you?” 

Suzanne gazed at Molly in sympathy and concern, as if Molly 
had been the one to suffer. She did not know what to say. Loretto 
said it for her. “ 

“She spook them, She make them see sky full spook birds with 
purple feathers.” There was laughter for that; free, hearty, laughter 
of people who have suddenly been relieved of a heaviness of heart. 

“How'd ye git ’er away frum them?” a male voice asked. 

“She git herself away,” Loretto said, jubilantly. “She dance so 
a she tear up cloud of smoke an’ then she disappear. That how 
it happen.” 

Somebody snorted in disbelief. Loretto hurried to say, “You know 
these. Spanish dance.” 

Bill Scott said, “I bin to Santy Fe an’ seen Spanish dances. They 
git purty warm, but I never seed one make smoke.” 

“You ever see Suzanne dance the cunha? Sometimes I bet she 
make blue cloud with rainbow.” 

Alan turned to Mark and said quietly, questioning, not to give 
offense, “You didn’t take my advice. You could have gone on as 
far as West Pass yesterday and been in the mountains today.” 

“We talked it over a long time”—Mark’s grave face showed little 
of the actual conflict—how near the teamsters had come to a pitched 
battle over the matter—“and we decided we couldn’t go away and 
leave our friends.” 
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“Even if it meant seeing your families die?” 

“Whatever it meant, Alan.” . 
sess country a man Jooks after his own. If he don’t, nobody 
e : 

“Suzanne is our own, Alan,” Mark said levelly and with inner 
strength. “She’s been willing to risk everything for us. And so have 
you, and Vidot and Loretto and Jules. How do you think we could 
have lived with ourselves, knowing we'd run off and left you to 
fight it out alone? If you hadn’t shown up when you did we'd have 
been saddled up and on your trail to bring you in.” 

“Good thing we showed up, then, for the Shoshonis would have 
been too many for you. ee ve got Blackfoot guns now, new ones, 
and plenty ammunition. And you're not in the clear yet.” 

“You think theyll try to attackP Haven’t they had enough?” 

“Indians fight for scalps, horses, glory. They never get enough. 
Not when there’s an enemy in their country. And they figure you 
an’ me an’ the rest are their enemies, At least, that’s Conmarrowap’s 
idea, And its’ my idea you'd better have the remuda brought inside 
the wagon circle and get dug in for a fight.” 

“You mean that?” 

“it'd be a poor time and a poor way to make a joke, Mark.” 

Mark swung round and shouted to the teamsters. “Better get 
the horses up and brought imside, men. Alan says we may have 
a visit from the Shoshonis.” 

“Hobble every one and tie them to the wagon wheels for good 
measure. 

Men and women stared at Mark, and at each other. Bill Scott 
separated himself from the mountain men, walked over, and shouted, 
red-eyed, at Mark, “I tol’ ye ifn we stayed here we'd git ourselves 
cut up, you sparrow-brained bastard!” __ 

Alan’s eyes narrowed. When a man spoke like that to another he 
was either drunk or had lived too long. 

“I did what I thought was right, Bill,” Mark said calmly. “And 
I still think it was right.” 

“What makes ye think these trappers was worth waitin’ ferP How 
d’ye know they'll fight Shoshonis?” Bill Scott had to carry through 
for his audience, but he blinked nervously at Alan as he finished. 

Other teamsters had come up and stood beside Scott, while many, 
with their wives, stood and waited and listened. Jeddy, armed with 
the slingshot, ranged himself alongside Mark and Alan. 

Alan fixed his eyes on Scott. “I’m not particular who I fight, 
mister, long as it’s somebody that needs killin’. Better stop your 
mouth and think about that.” 

Jeddy relieved the tension. by saying, “I'm glad we stayed. I 
got somethin’ to settle with the Injuns. I’m glad we ‘lected Mr. 
Dawson captain so’s we could stay an’ fight.” 

“That’s jist fine, Jed. That’s fine with me. There won't be any 
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blood on my hands.” Scott had said his say. He pulled himself 
around and went to find his team in the herd. The men who had 
stood to back him broke away silently. 

Mark stood still a moment like a rock on a rough seacoast, letting 
the turbulence drain away. Then seeing a face among the herders 
who came in driving the horses, he said to Alan, “I just remembered 
something that may be important to you. There’s a man here. 
Antoine Morré, He came in yesterday shortly after you left. He 
says he works for Mackenzie and he brought this message for ou.” 
Mark handed Alan a soiled paper of good quality, but frayed and 
rubbed from having been carried in an active man’s pocket. Alan 
removed the wax awkwardly. It had been a long time since anyone 
had sent him a message written on paper—and sealed. 


To Mr. Alan Craig—Greetings: 

I am informed that you plan to join the wagon train under 
Captain Frank Hardy, bound for the Oregon coast. We have an 
investment in this expedition and are extremely interested in 
its success. Any help you and your companions may give to 
Captain Hardy will be appropriately rewarded. 

On behalf of the American Fur Company I have made a 
treaty with the Kainah Blackfeet, and they have agreed not to 
molest our men or any expedition under our protection. i 
should help to assure the safe passage of the Hardy expedition. 

Further, it may interest you to know that the American Fur 
Company as well as the United States Government are ready 
to aid in the settlement of the Oregon coast by U.S. citizens. In 
order to speed this undertaking we are prepared to make an 
excellent offer to a man of good character and high courage 
to accept leadership of this movement west. I have forwarded 
your name and my recommendations to Washington, together 
with reference to your distinguished father’s service to his 
country before his heroic death. I hope you will not consider 
my doing this presumptuous, and I strongly urge you to look 
with faver on this important opportunity. 

Y, O. §. 
Mackenzie 


“The goddamn blister-head!” Alan said, startled, shaken, and 
moderately pleased. The feigned anger was a kind of humility, yet 
there was some irritation at Mackenzie’s interference in the natural 
order of things. As if Mackenzie thought he were deity and with 
the American Fur Company had a lease on paradise. | 

Alan turned away from the crowd and stood looking at noth- 
ing, until finally a face intruded, the jovial, keen-eyed, bright- 
toothed face of the voyageur, Antoine Morré. 
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“Thorny!” Antoine shouted a nickname Alan had not heard since 

is summer on the Gros Venitres. 

“Catfish Morré!” Antoine’s nickname came to him suddenly. They 
embraced with the warmth of old friends. 

The full brightness of Antoine’s teeth appeared as he stood back 
and looked at Alan. “What you live on since the Gros Ventres, 
m’sieuP Birchbark? Lizard tongues, eh? You starve alla time?” 

Alan’s mind took in swiftly Antoine’s sleek, well-fed look, his 
new deerskin shirt and britches, generously beaded and long-fringed, 
his bright beaded leggings and moccasins, his stiff cloth hat with 
the sweeping brim. “I’ve et. But I've run it off, Catfish.” 

Antoine glanced toward Suzanne, who was walking arm in arm 
with. Molly toward the wagons. “I hear "bout her. She’s worth plenty 
running, eh?” 

Alan said quickly to pull the Canadian’s eyes from Suzanne, “You 
brought this letter from Mackenzie?” 

“Sure. I bring. All the way from South Pass. He’s on he’s way to 
St. Louis. He want answer from you with me back soon right 
now. 

“We've got a little work to do with the Shoshonis, I think. If you 
want to get an answer to Mackenzie maybe you better take it now. 
It’s no, and thanks. Tell Mackenzie ’m my own man. As long as I 
can finger a trigger an’ whistle out a Nez Percé gal I intend to stay 
my own man.” 

“You miss big chance. Mackenzie make you big man.” 

“I'm stretchin’ my skin too tight already, Antoine,” . 

“Nothing in agreement with Mackenzie to make you do what 
you do not do now, Thorny, except with Mackenzie you get pay.” 

“If I get paid, then I have to do what I’m paid for. The way it 
is now I have a choice.” 

Antoine sighed. The logic of the trapper was incomprehensible. 
“Tt is the choice of hungry cougar who turns away from the meat.” 

“I like my- meat fresh, killed my own way. Then I know there’s 
no trap set around it.” 

Mark had listened while he watched the horses being brought into 
the enclosure, and family goods being packed into the wagons. Now 
he put in, “The world is a trap for any man who goes it alone, 
Alan. There’s safety in numbers. Thats’ why we build towns, so we 
can help one another, be part of something bigger than ourselves,” 

“Like Bill Scott—a thousand Bill Scotts crammed together, pro- 
tecting one another? The things I know that want protection are 
either weak, wounded, or ready to die.” 

Mark’s eyes fixed on Alan’s steadily as he asked, “You ready to 
die, Alan Craig?” He glanced down at the leg. “I know you're 
wounded—but are you ready to die?” 

“Not any sooner than I can help it, Mark,” Alan’s eyes were 
equally steady, but with a question. “Why?” 
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“According to your own guess we've got a fight coming up. If 
you're not ready to die you'd stand a better chance to live if you 
took out alone right now.” . 

Antoine’s eyes danced expectantly. The famous mountain man 
had walked into a trap, finally—of words, at least. 

Alan said, “I’ve mixed myself up with your train for one rea- 
ay ,Mark—Suzamne. Yl stay and fight with you till I know she’s 
safe. 

Antoine’s light smoldered im disappointment, 

_ Mark nodded understanding. “I guess that’s all any man—civilized 
or uncivilized—fights for. The ones he loves. Hf he helps protect some 
Bill Scotts, or some Bill Scotts help protect him at the same time, 
well that’s——” 
ee sharp down there!” a voice called from the top of the 

oll. 

The three men faced the knoll without seeming to breathe. Their 
conversation was already forgotten. Over there was something for 
their minds to fasten on—a watchman standing in the first flashes of 
the sun, which burned out of the eastern hills, in a light so heavy 
it seemed to coat the man, the knoll, the wagons, the people, the 
remuda with a heavy yellow substance that halted movement, stilled 
everything and kept it still for a long minute. 

Mark put hands to his mouth, called, “What do you see?” 

“Horsemen; west-southwest, “bout three miles away.” 

“How many?” That brought a complete silence. 

Alan tried to recall what he had done with his horse, and sud- 
denly remembered he had no horse. The wagon circle was full of 
horses, but he had none. He walked around the circle, next to the 
wagons, dragging his leg. He looked into the faces of men and 
women and youths and children, one by one, singly, intently—some- 
how giving and drawing strength. And when he came to the wagon 
of the Dawsons and faced Suzanne it was the same as with the 
others, except that she was all of them. 


Oh, some may live and some may die 
And some will know September 

But how they fought and how fought I 
Is more. than Ill remember. 


She gazed at him as if he were a stranger, a handsome and won- 
derful stranger. Then she ran and kissed him and they clung to- 
gether. He went up to the top of the knoll and waited. 

After that the Bannock-Shoshonis came steadily nearer, following 
the tracks of the five who had brought Suzanne away, They made a 
long line, single file, a long black line waving like a bull whip. They 
were headed for the knoll and it was plain that they did not expect 
to find the wagons there. They expected only five men and a girl. 
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If they expected wagons, they would fan out, scatter, wait for 
night to cover them for a surprise charge at daybreak. They kept 
coming in a string headed toward the knoll and it was easy to see 
that they figured the wagons had gone on toward the mountain pass. 
And it was a good guess that they intended to follow, but this lit- 
tle game of five men and a girl had to be taken care of first. The 
way they came trotting, easily and directly, said plain as smoke 
signals that they looked forward to some fun. 

The knoll sloped up gradually from the eastward level to its 
rocky rim, then dropped off in a steep decline on the west. It made 
a natural fortress, and a man on the rim could, by lying or sitting 
with head bowed behind one of the stones, conceal himself from 
anyone approaching from any of the. three directions, 

‘Alan found himself a.rock that stood high enough that he could 
sit up behind it, with his leg stretched out before him, and work his 
borrowed gun without showing himself. In a few moments Loretto 
crept up and took a position behind a rock. Vidot followed, stooped 
over almost on all fours like a mandrill; he planted, looking for a 
stone large enough to hide him. Alan moved from his own shelter, 
yielding it to Vidot, and Jay behind a smaller stone. 

“How many more time we have to save these pioneer’s life, 
you think,” Loretto asked, aly. 

“Not many, Loretto,” Alan said. “After today we're going to be 
short of Shoshonis.” 

Vidot' said, “Then I have time to keep the promise to myself— 
to cut your throat.” He scratched his beard and adjusted the red 
scarf headband downward over his left eye, giving him an appear- 
ance of jaunty ferocity. 

“A man ought to be careful what kind of promises he makes 
to himself, Grizzly. That’s one person he can’t hide from,” Alan 
said good-naturedly. 

Vidot turned his face to Loretto. “Voila Alan! He slobbers wis- 
dom when he is about to die.” 

“You picked the empty hand that time, Vidot. 'm not going 
to die. For the first time in my life I’m "bout to come alive.” 

The Bridger engagés trooped up the slope and placed themselves 
behind stones or ridges of clay. Antoine Morré and his three 
Canadians came a few moments later and found positions. Antoine 
was between Alan and Vidot, behind a juniper stump, all that was 
left of a small tree that had once made a stand against wind and 
lightning. “Captain Mark sends word for you to shoot first, Thorny. 
That be the signal for everybody feed the crows.” 

Alan nodded, took a long look at the plain below. Motion _be- 
bind him brought his head around. Jeddy scrambled up the slope 
with his slingshot dragging from one hand and in the other a gun 
that seemed about all he could carry. 

“You got room for me, Mr, Alan?” 
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“Sure, But what you gonna do with that gun, Jed? Shoot clean 
through the whole line at once?” 

“This’s my dad’s gun,” Jeddy said, with intense pride. “It’s got 
his Bene wrote on it. Emest Snow. You kin see it plain, there on 
the side,” 

Alan ran his eyes over the letters engraved on the side of the 
barrel: “H-a-w-k-i-n-s.” He grinned at Jeddy. “That's right. You 
oughta be mighty proud of this gun.” 

“We'd be proud if you'd take it fer a present from me an’ maw. 
It’s too big fer me. I shot it wunst and it knocked me "bout as fur 
one way as it did the bullet th’other. Maw says seein’ you lost a 
hoss an’ a gun fightin’ fur us, wed be mighty proud if you'd take 
this yere gun as a present.” 

Alan’s eyes flickered. He took a handful of Jeddy’s hair and 
pulled. Then he reversed the gun, sighted through the barrel and 
blew into it, and rammed a load down. The gun already was like 
an old friend. 

“I got my slingshot. I'm gittin’ purty good with it.” 

Vidot put his face toward them and said, “Fermez la bouche!” 

“What'd he say?” 

“He said shut our mouths. He’s afraid the Shoshonis might hear 
us. Voices a long way from up here.” 

Jeddy looked around the rock, studied the line of cbjects moving 
on the plain as if unable to realize their meaning. He ‘suddenly had 
a feeling like loneliness. “You need me up here, Mr. Mountain 


an?” - 

“You could help with the loadin’, son.” 

“Tl stay, then.” 

The long string of horsemen took up slack and quickened its 
speed as the leaders neared the knoll. Impatient riders pulled out 
of line and crowded forward, two and three and more abreast. 
Some horses began to gallop and the motion pulsed all down the 
line and soon the whole cavalcade was streaming through a thin film 
of dust toward the knoll. A few war yells bubbled out of torrential 
drumming of the hoofs, and howls of glee, and boyish challenges. 

Alan put his sights on the foremost warrior, but held his finger 
off the trigger. Let them circle first. Let every man in camp get at 
least one chance at them. 

The line separated as if by instinct, one string of horsemen 
going to the east of the knoll, one to the west. They had slowed 
to a walk now, and the warrior faces were studying the knoll care- 
fully. Suddenly the leader on the north came far enough that he 
could see the tops of the wagon covers. At the same instant Alan 
pressed the trigger, the Hawkins spoke roundly, and that warrior 
glitched his horse’s mane for a moment, then slid heavily te the 
ground, 

Alan’s shot jarred the lines on both sides to a stop for a full min- 
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ute, and in the minute rifle fire rapped out from the knoll and from 
two sides of the wagon circle in an almost solid roar. The lead was 
like a wind pouring motion into the lines. The live plunged and 
careened away from the dead. Riderless horses streaked wildly away 
and joined in a swirling group that for a time lacked direction, then 
driven together by the momentum of terror they condensed like a 
gathering of small clouds and drifted away into the gold-green of 
the prairie, Living warriors darted out of range of the knoll, then 
came together in angry groups, and finally these groups joined in 
one large assembly of nervous men and horses. Their voices in high 
argument boiled up to the knoll like the sound of a flock of jays in 
a_cedar forest. Finally the babble faded away, leaving the sound 
ef only one voice, round, resonant, with anger and urgency. 

“Conmarrowap.” Alan recognized the long widely gesticulating 
arms of the figure in the middle of the assembly. He could almost 
see the wide, ax-blade lips shaping words of shrewdness and 
vengeance, but the sound was garbled. 

“What's he say?” Jeddy asked Alan, in a shaken voice. Alan 
did not seem to hear, 

“Better stitch down your top notches, lads,” Alan said to the 
waiting marksmen. “Conmarrowap’s tellin’ *em to take hair or give 
it—this time, The game’s turned serious.” 

“You think we should send him word that Blackfoot guns do not 
hit if they do not shoot?” Loretto asked nobody. - 

“They'll shoot next time,” Alan assured him grimly. “Conmar- 
rowap’s yaps got it all figured, They're breaking away now!”. 

The horsemen began to string out slowly, at a walk, circling the 
knoll well beyond rifle range. “Conmarrowap’s smart. He’s traveled, 
He knows what happens when braves go round an’ round a wagon 
train. They get pushed off like wooden hats. They're goin’ to have 
a good look before they move in. Then when they come they'll know 
where every man, horse an’ wagon is.” 

“You think they do not care "bout women?” Loretto said. 

“Make good fun hear em scream when they hold over fire or 
drag after horse,” Jules said, with some memory glazing his eyes 
as he looked down among the wagons. 

Antoine sobered. “Won't be any more torture of people when 
we teach these Shoshonis an’ other Indians the lesson. Macken- 
zie say this wagon train get through, a dozen foller in year. Purty 
soon the United States is in Oregon an’ there is nothing but United 
States from one ocean to th’other.” 

“You tryin’ to make that sound good, Catfish?” Alan said, an 
old resentment coming back. 

“Make it sound the way you like, United States is big, strong 
nation, protect the people. You like it better to have wife, childs— 
someday come home an’ find tepee bloody all over, maybe childs 
all dead or took away, woman tie by the foot to cross poles, dead 
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also? That happen. That was my childs. That was my woman.” He 
waited a moment for the break to go out of his voice, then stronger, 
“I like it better the United States.” 

Alan, watching the face of his friend, and the traces of an old 
agony under the suave mask, tried hard not to think of Suzanne, 
not to put her in the place of the one Antoine remembered. He 
leoked down toward the wagons to see if he. could find her, to 
assure himself that she was alive. She was not in sight anywhere. 
There were shadows of people under the wagons, visible here and 
there through the wheels and the legs of the nervous horses. And 
there was a stillness, except for a sound like someone singing~al- 
most like the chant of the wounded warrior down on the plain. But 
nowhere anything that looked like her. 

As his glance swung up the slope he saw her, standing with her 
bow, alone by a small twisted juniper tree that had only a few 
tufts of dark foliage draped out from its bare, tortured limbs. His 
mind filled itself with her to an unbearable fullness when she looked 
at him. Or seemed to be looking wp at him. Maybe she was looking 
at the sky—the sky over Oregon. He bent over the new rifle, ran 
his thumb back and forth on the hammer, and turned again finally 
to the horsemen on the plain. 

The stunned and angry warriors still rode slowly around the knoll, 
out of range, shouting threats that sounded like the distant and 
melancholy howls of the wounded. Then they began to congregate 
around a few leaders in the west. 

“What they gonna do now?” Jeddy filled in the waiting silence 
with his own prickly whisper. 

“f reckon nobody’ll know till they decide,” Alan said, irritated 
at the intrusion. Then he studied the boy’s blunt, square face, his 
bright brown eyes, saw him, in fact, for the first time, and for the 
first time realized that boys had not ended with his own miserable 
boyhood. This might be his son,.to carry his name and make one of 
his own to better it. There was something he had never consciously 
admitted before—than when Alan Craig died he would be for the 
wolves and the crows and the worms and his name and anything 
he had ever been would drift out of people’s minds. That was death. 
That was being about as dead as a man can be. With a son he 
would go on like the seasons. Gently he said, “They have to palaver. 
They have to talk it all over. They’ve seen the layout. They have to 
decide what’s the best thing to do now.” 

“Tf they come any closer I know what to do. I got somethin’ to 
settle with them Shoshonis.” Jeddy held his hand under Alan’s face, 
opened it to show a round black stone. “I found this in the pass, 
where they kilt my paw.. It fits good in my slingshot.” There was a 
resolute set to Jeddy’s chin and mouth. 

Alan clamped his hand firmly on the boy’s shoulder a moment. 
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“If they come back, they'll come for blood. You better pick yourself 
a good big rock to hide behind, son, and stay there.” He felt around 
for words to sap the rest of it, and they came pretty strained. “Your 
father got killed wanting to make things better for you and your 
mother. He wouldn't want you to get killed just because he did. 
What good would that do him, er anybody?” 

“Somebody’s got to teach them Shoshonis a lesson.” 

Alan held back a slight grin and became grave again. “Men have 
known for thousands of years that one killin’ leads to another, but 
that hasn’t stopped them from killin’, They’ve got forty or fifty men 
layin’ out there right now, dead an’ wounded. You think that taught 
’em a lessonP Nope. Thing for you to do, son, is try to get to a 
place where men don't live by killin’ other men.” 

Jeddy’s eyes smiled for an instant, then his jaw set again. “They 
kilt my paw.” 

Alan’s hand went back to his gun. The council below was break- 
ing apart. Horsemen pulled away and trotted slowly southward, 
drawing others after them until lines began to take shape, all going 
in the same direction. 5 

“They quit!” Loretto shouted. 

“Maybe lonesome for the wife an’ papoose,” an engagé said, as 
if a weight had fallen off his back. 

“Maybe you got feathers under your crupper,” Vidot growled. 

Somebody along the line came back with, “A feather in yours 
don’t make you an eagle.” ' 

“Don’t chaw wind till you see what’s in it,” Alan cautioned. 

ae think maybe they go south to see what is north?” Loretto 
said, 

“There’s four directions an’ nothin’ to keep them from markin’ a 
turn. Keep the jerky in your mouths or you may be spittin’ out your 
teeth.” 

Nobody spoke now, for the warriors had begun to swing in a 
wide arc, well out of rifle range, and in a few moments the leaders 
were facing back toward the knoll, pulling taut lines after them. 
Gradually they hit into a trot, faster, then into a gallop. The west 
segment of the arc swung in rapidly toward the leaders and the 
whole group came in the shape of a flying scimitar toward the 
knoll sending a flock of wild cries before them. Soon they were 
hidden from the mountain men and engagés on the rim by the 
south shoulder of the knoll. 

Alan dragged himself and his guns away from the rock shield and 
headed for the south shoulder. Jeddy followed. “Stay back, son.” 
Jeddy stood still and the men with guns ran around him and 
stretched out beside Alan on the shoulder of the knoll. 


Oh, shoot off my ear an’ shoot off my nose 
But bloody me not m’ Sunday clo’s! ; 
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Shoot me a wearin’ my pure white glove 
But bloody me not, m one pure lovel 


Hance was in a kind of ecstasy. He fingered his rifle as if it were 
a guitar. He lay back and looked at the sky from the shadow of the 
wagon box, His body tingled. He leaned the rifle against the axle 
and looked under the axle and through the next wagon, where 
Delia was loading for Merlin. “Delia, that’s the one I was tryin’ to 
remember in the pass—remember?” 

“Took to your powder and lead, Hance—you won't kill Indians 
with verses.” 

“I bet L could i they knew what I was sayin’.” He dared a 
look at the Lyman twins, right there under his own wagon with 
him, He didn’t even know their names. All he knew, they were 
pretty. And they knew how to load a gun. You wouldn't think there 
was that much strength in their slender arms. 

“How many'd you git, Merle?” 

“One and a winger, I reckon.” - 

“Must be the one that’s singin’. Kin ye hear ’im singP Ever hear 
a man sing when he was wounded?” 

“Heard one that sounded like he was wounded—named Hance 


Carter. 
Oh, shoot off m’ ear an’ shoot off— 


“Don’t! Don’t sing no more!” It was one of the twins, pleading. 

Hance rubbed his nose with his clenched fingers and tried te 
think he had not heard her say that, that he had not even started 
to sing. He picked up his gun. He set it down again carefully, 

Mark walked around the circle. More to give everybody a smile 
of assurance than anything, But in his mind it kept going over and 
over. “We should have warned them. We should have given them a 
chance for a parley. Forty or more men dead, and no chance to 
fight. But what chance did they give us at the pass? What merey 
did they show the Blackfeet?” He felt like a lost bird on a weird 
and naked planet. 

“Mark—I want to help.” It was Narcissa Dalton. She was out of 
bed, dressed in a lace-trimmed frock, and standing up by herself 
against the wagon wheel. There was pink in her opal cheeks and 
her brown eyes were large, serene. 

“You're sick, Narcissa. You belong in bed.” 

“T feel very well, Mark.” She smiled and her pointed chin jutted 
out. “I feel like fighting. I’m not afraid any more. I feel like I 
just came out of a dark room into the sun. I’m strong.” 

“Can you load a rifle?” 

“IT can learn.” 

“Bill Scott’s alone under his outfit. His wife has to watch the 
children in the wagon box. Go on to him, and learn quick.” 
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The columns of Indians poured up the slope, the sound and mo- 
tion like the rush of a hurricane through trees, carrying bird cries 
with it. They made for the gap between the wagons and the moun- 
tain men, and they intended to crush through into the wagon circle 
by weight of numbers. It was a bold, reckless strike and worthy of 
Conmarrowap. Alan raised up and yelled down at the wagons, 
“Get ready for blood! They’re coming in!” 

“Blood it is! We'll make ‘em swaller itl” a hoarse voice answered. 

Alan dropped down. The Indians had begun to fire. He looked for 
Conmarrowap. The chief should have been in lead. Maybe he had 
been killed by now. Alan picked a brown chest for a target and 
fred. A dozen other rifles flashed from the rim at the same time and 
the first horsemen sprawled on the bare slope, their horses scrambled 
out of the way, while those behind kept coming. Shots from the 

south side of the wagons bored into the lines. 

* “Pll load for ye,” Jeddy said, handing Alan the Hawkins. The 
rifle almost jumped with the boy’s terror. ; 

“Ram it down hard, sonl” Alan brought the gun around and 
fired again. 

The air was almost solid with explosions but the braves kept 
coming up the slope almost into the muzzles of the guns. “Kill 
’em! Stop em!” It was something to do with the breath, then Alan 
pulled it in as if a door had opened to let a sudden, blast of air 
into his face. Jeddy was trying with half-paralyzed hands to load his 
gun, Alan picked up the Hawkins, loaded it, and pulled the trigger. 
Be saw a face staring at him with wild brown eyes and the next 
instant it was lost among the quivering torrent of legs. Jeddy handed 
him the other gun loaded, and he picked out another face. It spurted 
blood and kept coming behind a rifle barrel. Alan aimed at the 
chest. As he pressed the trigger a puff of dirt splattered in his eyes, 
blinding him. 

He blinked hard to get his eyes open, reached for a gun, pointed 
it at the dark stream of horsemen he saw only vaguely, and pulled 
the trigger. The gun was not loaded. “Jeddyl” 

He turned around. Jeddy was running down the hill, crying, “My 
mother’s down there! My mother’s down there!” : 

The mass of horsemen had poured through the gap, and the 
inner wagon circle was a chaos of gunfire, screams, whinnying, 
groaning, yelling, rearing, stumbling, plunging horses and men. 
Shots cracked through the wagon wheels, between the legs of the 
crazed teams, which reared at the tie ropes and hobbles. 

“Jeddy!” Alan picked up the Hawkins, loaded it, started down 
the slope rubbing his eyes. The boy would be gulped in that murder 
mouth. He made his stiff leg bend. He ran. He could see the boy, 
standing still now swinging that goddamn slingshot. A Shoshoni 
saw him and wheeled his horse and his new rifle around. And Jeddy 
let go. The smooth, black stone bounced off the side of the warrior’s 
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head, and he seemed to go to sleep. A riderless horse bucked along- 
side, the warrior’s mount reeled and the stunned fighter toppled over. 
Jeddy swayed and started to fall just as Alan caught him. “You all 
right, boy?” Jeddy did not answer. He had fainted, Alan laid him 
down and picked up his gun. Standing over the boy he swung 
around to see the stunned Shoshoni coming at him with a knife. A 
bullet whipped off Alan’s hat the moment he brought his gun up to 
fire and the charge went over the Shoshoni’s head. Alan raised the 
gun to strike, but the Shoshoni was suddenly pinned motionless 
by an arrow through his neck. His knife dropped. His hands gripped 
the arrow as he stared at Alan, then his body seemed to draw to- 
gether in one convulsed gasp for breath as he fell. Alan glanced to 
ward the hill as he loaded, and he saw Suzanne with another arrow 
in her bow. 

He rammed a wad down the barrel and raised the gun in time 
to see a horseman headed for him with his gun in the air to club 
him. Suzanne’s next arrow had already sunk deep in this fighter’s 
side and he fell with a clatter of the rifle under the swerving horse 
as he swung at Alans’ head, and missed. 

A heavy-muscled Bannock had spotted Suzanne and raced up the 
slope with his ramrod jamming in his rifle when a shot from Alan’s 
gun spread him writhing on the ground. 

Alan’s glance was pulled to the Hardy wagon where an un- 
horsed brave was scrambling over the front wheel. He was met 
by Elva screaming with a rifle held in the air and a face distorted in 
animal fury. She cracked the gun butt over the Indian’s shoulder 
and Alan’s bullet pierced his ribs as he fell back. 

Alan picked up Jeddy, carried him under one arm toward the 
nearest wagon on the south. A bullet flipped the fringe of his 
shirt collar at the back of his neck. He looked around as he ran. 
It was all half distinct in his watered eyes—glaring, sun and rain 
and blood streaming together with cries and groans and shrieks, 
horses arching to the sky, veering, leaping, plunging to carry or 
shake off riders who tried to fire through wagon spokes and horses’ 
legs at targets in the wagon shade, And from the wagon spokes 
came blasts that tore an arm, obliterated a face, ripped open a 
stomach, sent one horse reeling high into the air to come down with 
a crunch on its rider, another galloping furiously, riderless, groan- 
ing, whinnying through bared teeth. The place was strewn with 
bodies, moving and still, and the riders who could guide their horses 
tried a few desperate shots into the wheels before scurrying toward 
the opening between train and knoll summit to get away. The-In- 
dians were mad with fear and fury like trapped tigers. 

Alan had Jeddy within a horse’s length of the wagon when he 
felt a hot, stinging whack that nearly took his good leg out from 
under him. He stumbled and nearly went down as he threw Jeddy 
under the wagon. Then he swung round as a horse and rider came 
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at him suddenly bigger than the sky. He fired; the horse reared 
screaming into the air, wrenching its head around, pawing emptiness, 
twisting its body in a wild death leap, and came down with a thump 
that shook the earth, It’s tall brown rider was thrown down violently, 
one leg pinned under the horse, his rifle thrown out of reach. The 
face was Conmarrowap’s. 

Alan with two legs unsteady under him did not wait to load. He 
walked, crawled, lurched toard the straining Shoshoni, raised the 
gun butt to smash into the brutish, blank face. Conmarrowap pulled 
his body double suddenly, and the gun dug into the earth. Alan 
raised it again at the moment Conmarrowap wrenched his: leg free 
and tried to roll out of the way. The gun butt crunched across his 
shoulder. This stopped him only for half a breath. He was on hands 
and knees, facing Alan with a knife in his hand. Again the gun butt 
crashed down. This time Conmarrowap lowered his head and took 
the blow across the shoulders. While Conmarrowap groaned and 
tried to pull in breath Alan leaped with all the strength in his 
wounded legs, aiming his own knife for the spot in Conmarrowap’s 
back above the heart. Conmarrowap wrenched his body around in 
time to deflect the knife and take a long gash in his shoulder blade. 
With the snarl of an infuriated wolf Conmarrowap tride to strike 
with his knife, but Alan was already over him with an arm under 
his chin prying upward to choke off his breath. Conmarrowap’s 
powerful torso writhed free as Alan’s knife plunged halfway into 
his ribs. With a shuddering roar he hurled Alan back and staggered 
to his feet, slicing deep across Alan’s chest as he came up. 

Alan, on his knees, tried to pull his wounded legs together and 
stand up to meet him, But the legs refused, as if they were buried 
in quicksand. Vaguely Alan saw Conmarrowap balanced, ready to 
hurl his weight with the knife at Alan’s torso for the final coup. Alan 
braced himself and gripped his knife. Jt was like waiting for light- 
ning to strike, with a kind of surety that it would, and that the 
only thing left to remember of Alan Craig would be a mound of 
earth and a basalt stone. Over Conmarrowap’s shoulder he could see 
Suzanne, poised, with an arrow in her bow, but gazing motionless, 
as if paralyzed by fear. 

A rifle barrel jabbed into Conmarrowap’s ribs before he plunged. 
Vidot was at the end of it. “Let him get up!” the voice growled 
distantly, 

Conmarrowap’s wide lips were taut in mortal pain, the murder 
in his eyes gleamed for a moment at Vidot. Then he turned away 
and walked stiffly, unsteadily, toward an opening in the wagons, 
Vidot raised his gun. 

Having seen the blackness of death before his own eyes, Alan 
had a quick, strange feeling of pity for the famous demon of the 
Shoshonis. Commarrowap’s was the power and the freedom and 
the roving of the world Alan had tried to be a part of. With him 
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it would seem to die. “Let him gof Let the devil gol” he groaned 
-on shaken breath as if he were begging for his own life. 

Vidot did not seem to hear him. He pulled the trigger. The blast 
of the rifle tore through the new stillness and cracked back and forth 
among the wagon spokes, Conmarrowap fell forward on his face 
and dug a gash with his knife in the damp, red earth. 

Vidot said dully, “I have to live in this country.” 

Alan settled back on his burning legs. Cool cheeks pressed against 

his, arms were around him, breasts were stained with his blood, 
“Alan! There is no more fighting!” Suzanne’s lips breathed into his 
ear. 
“Maybe not,” he grinned. He shut his eyes. He wanted to rest, 
but something hung in the air, waiting to be done. “Tell Antoine be- 
fore he goes—tell him to have Mackenzie fix it up with the United 
States for me.” 7 

“But we go to Oregon, Alan!” 

“That will be the United States-——” 

“Good place for potatoes,” Loretto said. 

“No potatoes,” Suzanne murmured. “For us only the bright red 
rose, 
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“Remarkable panorama of the westward 
sweep of empire” —Salt Lake City Tribune 


SUZANNE 


Part Hell-Cat, Part Maiden, But All Woman 


-—Each of the adventurers wanted her for 
his own... 

— One thought he owned her—but never won 
her surrender 

— Another found her a futile conquest... 


For,on that wagon-train of desperate men, 
Suzanne alone knew what she sought—and, 
despite all the perils of the untamed wilder- 
ness, nothing on Earth could keep her from 
finding it! 
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